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NUCLEAR WEAPONS AND DEFENCE: 
COMMENTS ON KISSINGER, KENNAN, 
AND KING-HALL’* 


P.M. S. BLACKETT 


all aspects of nuclear weapons, some justification is required for adding 

some more. Almost every aspect has been ably argued and equally 
ably refuted, and it is not unusual to find oneself convinced one week by 
an advocate of some specific policy, only to remember later that the week 
before one had been equally convinced by some advocate of its exact 
opposite. So when I hear the words ‘the Great Deterrent’, ‘Massive 
Retaliation’, ‘Graduated Deterrence’, ‘Limited Nuclear War’, etc., I some- 
times share the feelings of Eliza Doolittle: ‘Never let me hear another 
word again! There isn’t one that I haven’t heard: say one more word 
and I’ll scream.’ So if any of you feel like screaming I shall sympathize. 
May I remind you, however, that sometimes, as another great lady, the 
White Queen, knew so well, it is better to scream before one is hurt than 
after: with atomic warfare one is unlikely to scream afterwards. 

The three authors enumerated in the sub-title of this address have 
been chosen as having written the books which seem to me to be the most 
suitable now available to stimulate a critical diagnosis of our present 
defence position. If the authors of these three books were here today, 
I would tender my apologies for any unintentional imputation that they 
thought alike. They do not, on many vital issues: that is why I have 
chosen these books for detailed comment. In a real sense, however, they 
are complementary to each other. 

Dr Henry A. Kissinger’s book Nuclear Weapons and Foreign Policy 
merits attention because of its great length, wide erudition, and keen 
analytic power. It arose out of the serious deliberations over many months 
of a study group sponsored by the American Council on Foreign Relations. 
In this group were many of the most distinguished American military and 
political writers, and its Chairman was Gordon Dean, former Chairman 
of the American Atomic Energy Commission. Thus the arguments in the 
book must be taken as commanding a substantial amount of influential 
support in the United States. Indeed Mr Foster Dulles’ article in 


|: view of the millions of words which have already been written on 


1 Nuclear Weapons and Foreign Policy, by Henry A. Kissinger (New York, Harper for 
the Council on Foreign Relations, 1957); Russia, The Atom, and the West: The BBC Reith 
Lectures, 1957, by George F. Kennan (London, Oxford University Press, 1958); Defence 
in the Nuclear Age, by Stephen King-Hall (London, Gollancz, 1958). 
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Foreign Affairs (October 1957) seems likely to have been influenced by 
the book. 

The main conclusion of Kissinger’s argument is that America’s defence 
policy has reached a desperate impasse resulting from over-reliance on 
total war, with the consequential almost complete divorce of power from 
policy. He thinks that this impasse can only be broken by reliance on 
tactical nuclear weapons in limited war. This remedy is emphatically 
rejected by Mr George F. Kennan in his little book Russia, the Atom, and 
the West, based on his remarkable Reith Lectures, and by Sir Stephen 
King-Hall in his recent book Defence in the Nuclear Age. 

Kennan does not elaborate in great detail his ideas as to what medicine 
to prescribe for our nuclear ills, in view of his belief that Kissinger’s 
prescription would prove fatal, but he said enough to raise a storm of 
criticism, the legitimacy of which it will be necessary for us to examine. 
His past experience as Russian scholar, one-time American Ambassador 
in Moscow, and State Department expert on Soviet affairs, together with 
the unexampled impact made by his lectures, are sufficient to make us 
study very closely what he said. 

King-Hall has had a very different experience from the other two 
authors, having been a professional sailor, a one-time M.P., and a well- 
known publicist. His uneven book contains much which I think is im- 
portant and courageous, though I also think it includes much that is 
untenable. 

The problems which I intend primarily to discuss, in as professional 
a way as an amateur like myself can hope to do, are just the problems 
of military planning which I presume our professional military planners 
are in fact studying. The factual background assumed will be the real 
world of today, with vast strategic nuclear destructive power in the hands 
of the United States and the Soviet Union and with quite a lot in the 
hands of Britain. Moreover, I will restrict my discussion to the situation 
in Europe alone and I will assume that both the N.A.T.O. and the Soviet 
land forces are already armed with tactical atomic weapons or soon will 
be. I will not mainly discuss what weapons we ought to have or ought 
not to have, but I will discuss the limited but highly important problem 
of how we should use, or not use, those we have got. 

Kissinger’s first thesis amounts to a total dethronement of the concept 
of the threat of total war as an effective instrument of policy, in any but 
the most unlikely of all circumstances. Of great interest is the emphasis 
he puts on the lengths to which the doctrine of all-out war, divorced 
from political considerations, was carried by the American armed forces, 
particularly by the Air Force: 


Alone among the services its Strategic Air Command has been able to maintain 
the ‘pure’ doctrine, the secret dream of American military thought: that there 
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exists a final answer to our military problem, that it is possible to defeat 
the enemy utterly, and that war has its own rationale independent of policy 
(p. 25)... The notion that a new war would inevitably start with a surprise 
attack on the United States has been basic to postwar United States strategic 
thought (p. 30). 


This must be met by building up the maximum possible strategic 
nuclear power to be able to strike at Soviet vitals and so to deter such an 
attack. Kissinger accepts the necessity of having such capability of all-out 
war, but emphasizes over and over again the extreme limitations of this 
doctrine, except in the most unlikely event of a ‘pure’ case of all-out 
aggression. 

Since the doctrine of total war includes little or no provision for any 
threats less than the almost wished-for case of ‘pure’ aggression, it left 
the United States practically powerless to use its great military power 
in any less vital circumstances. Of the period of atomic monopoly, when 
Kissinger implicitly assumes that the United States could have destroyed 
the U.S.S.R. easily and cheaply, he writes: ‘We never succeeded in trans- 
lating our military superiority into a political advantage.’ This passage 
shows a naiveté of thought unexpected in so sophisticated a thinker. 
It is indicative of the almost mystical American belief in what technology 
can achieve: its implication is that it was reasonable to expect that the 
United States should have been able to use its monopoly of the bomb to 
gain permanent political advantage, without having to wage war or even 
threaten it. In particular, Kissinger points out that the American mono- 
poly did not prevent the U.S.S.R. from producing its own atomic bombs 
in 1949 and so profoundly altering the balance of power, to America’s 
detriment. ‘No conceivable acquisition of territory—not even the occupa- 
tion of Western Europe—could have affected the strategic balance as 
profoundly as did the Soviet success in ending our atomic monopoly’ (p. 9). 

The divorce between planning and policy became still more flagrant 
with the outbreak of the Korean War. America was forced to fight a 
war limited in terrain, limited in weapons, and limited in aims, and to 
accept an armistice far short of even local victory without using her 
nuclear power. Never was the contrast greater between the humdrum 
exigencies of the real world and the dream world of American military 
thought. Kissinger emphasizes the vital necessity to develop strategic 
methods and weapons systems which do not paralyse the will by the 
horror of putting them into effect. He is at his most passionate and most 
convincing when castigating the pure doctrine of total war and the 
associated policy of massive retaliation, and is most eloquent when he 
pleads with his countrymen to find some workable way of exerting power, 
between all-out destruction on the one hand and appeasement on the 
other. 
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His second main thesis is that a way out of the impasse can only be 
found by the West relying on tactical nuclear weapons to eke out its 
deficiencies of mobilized manpower. He elaborates possible ‘rules’ for 
the waging of limited nuclear war with tactical nuclear weapons, to which 
he believes the West can make the U.S.S.R. conform. by the threat of 
all-out nuclear war. Very similar conclusions are reached by R. E. Osgood 
in a very able book, Limited War.1 He stresses the view that the idea 
of limited war is profoundly antithetical, both morally and emotionally, 
to the American way of thinking, but asserts his own opinion that ‘the 
deliberate, scrupulous limitation of warfare [is] an indispensable con- 
dition of American security’. Gordon Dean, in the preface to Kissinger’s 
book, expresses the same view. 

Thus there appears to be almost unanimous agreement among serious 
writers on the subject that total war as an instrument of policy paralyses 
the will on any occasion but the least likely one (that of total aggression), 
encourages nibbling and indirect attack, deters local defence and resistance, 
and plays into the hands of an enemy commanding more flexible military 
power. The importance of achieving an understandable doctrine of 
limited war is rammed home repeatedly by Kissinger, who considers that 
the survival of N.A.T.O. as an effective military organization depends on 
doing so. He emphasizes the well-known contradiction that Western 
policy at present attempts to convince the U.S.S.R. that any attack on 
Western Europe would bring on an all-out war, and at the same time 
tries to persuade the Continental Powers that it won’t—that is, that a 
Soviet attack can be contained on the ground. 

When the tactical use of nuclear weapons in land warfare was first 
seriously canvassed in the United States about 1950, I believe it repre- 
sented a militarily feasible policy and in a certain sense an advance on the 
previous doctrine. It was then a feasible policy for the West because the 
U.S.S.R. had very few atomic bombs to use in reply, and it could be 
held to be sensible because it was at least a step away from the rigidity 
of planning only for all-out war. Discounting its political disadvantages, 
it remained perhaps a possible military policy for a few years more—while, 
in fact, the West had a big numerical preponderance of nuclear weapons. 
For then it could be argued that the threat of massive retaliation by the 
United States Strategic Air Force was adequate to make the U.S.S.R 
conform to the West's own set of rules for waging limited atomic wa, 
But, even during this period of numerical superiority, detailed studies— 
for instance, that of Sir Anthony Buzzard and the Chatham House 
study group On Limited War,? by Richard Goold-Adams, and my nearly 


1 Limited War: The Challenge to American Strategy, by Robert Endicott Osgood 
(University of Chicago Press, Cambridge University Press, 1957). 
2 London, R.I.1.A., 1956. 
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contemporary book Atomic Weapons and East-West Relations '—revealed 
the complex and arbitrary nature of the rules required. As one of the 
participants in the Chatham House discussion group I came more and 
more to the conclusion that the power of the American Strategic Air Force 
to force Soviet compliance with the West’s own set of rules for limited war 
was probably then a thing of the past and would certainly soon be so. Now, 
with effective parity, for planning purposes, of mutual destructive power, 
I think it has vanished. Further, I believe that the Soviets’ superiority 
in land forces combined with atomic parity may put them in a position 
to try to force the West to comply with their own set of rules for limited 
war, which in some circumstances might well exclude the use of tactical 
nuclear weapons. 

In the United States the doctrine of limited nuclear war clearly com- 
mands wide support. One reason is that it seems to provide a course 
of action which might restore to the United States the possibility to 
exercise its military power, while avoiding the twin horrors of America 
being atom-bombed or of the necessity of raising bigger armies. 

Europeans cannot but look on the matter rather differently. The 
doctrine of limited nuclear war, as opposed to the older doctrine of 
massive retaliation, might deflect the bombs from both America and the 
U.S.S.R., but it would certainly bring them down on the densely populated 
and highly vulnerable countries of Western Europe. Nevertheless, 
tactical nuclear weapons have become accepted in N.A.T.O. forces, even 
though no rational theory of their use exists. 

For limited war in Europe with tactical atomic weapons to be a 
policy which the West should initiate, clearly the following conditions 
would have to be fulfilled. First and most obviously, the West must 
be convinced that the war could be kept limited and that the chance 
of it spreading to all-out war and so to the destruction of European cities 
must be negligibly small. Secondly, the initiation of the use of such 
tactical nuclear weapons must be reasonably likely to give some military 
advantage to the West. 

It is one of Kissinger’s main theses that the West should use tactical 
nuclear weapons in limited wars even if the enemy does not. The issue is 
so important that I will quote his actual words: 

We should leave no doubt that any aggression by the Communist bloc may 
be resisted with nuclear weapons, but we should make every effort to limit 
their effect and to spare the civilian population as much as possible. ... We 
could announce... that we would not use more than 500 kilotons explosive 
power [25 times that at Hiroshima] unless the enemy used them first; that we 
would not attack the enemy retaliatory force or enemy cities located more than 


a certain distance behind the battle zone... (say, five hundred miles); that 
within this zone we would not use nuclear weapons against cities declared open 


1 Cambridge University Press, 1956. 
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and so verified by inspection, the inspectors to remain in the battle zone even 
during the course of military operations (pp. 231-2). 


It will be noticed that on Kissinger’s proposed rules for limited atomic 
war in Europe, American and Soviet cities would be excluded as targets 
but nearly all European cities would be legitimate targets—unless de- 
clared open and verified by inspection. Kissinger believes that the West 
has a reasonable chance of inducing the enemy to conform to such a 
set of rules, because the West holds the ultimate sanction of threatening 
all-out nuclear war if it does not. As already mentioned, I believe this 
to be incorrect today even if perhaps it was once true in the past. I will 
return to this point later. 

Kennan too concedes that the attempt to find a more discriminating 
alternative to the H-bomb as a basis for national defence may have been 
at least a step in the right direction, in the sense that it recognized the 
bankruptcy of a policy relying only on H-bombs and long-range missiles. 
However, he vigorously attacks the advocates of limited atomic war in 
the following sentences: 


It appears to be their hope that by cultivation of the tactical weapon we 
can place ourselves in a position to defend the NATO countries successfully 
without resorting to the long-range strategic one; that our adversaries can also 
be brought to refrain from employing the hydrogen bomb; that warfare can 
be thus restricted to whatever the tactical weapon implies; and that in this 
way the more apocalyptic effects of nuclear warfare may be avoided. 

It is this thesis which I cannot accept. That it would prove possible, in 
the event of an atomic war, to arrive at some tacit and workable understanding 
with the adversary as to the degree of destructiveness of the weapons that 
would be used and the sort of target to which they could be directed, seems to 
me a very slender and wishful hope indeed (p. 59). 


Let us consider now what might happen if tactical atomic weapons 
were used in Europe by both sides. It is customary to assume that their 
use would favour the side which is strategically on the defensive—that 
is, according to the common assumption, the West. This argument has 
always seemed to me rather weak, particularly where, as in Europe, or 
for that matter in Korea, the Western military effort must be supplied 
through a few ports. For these would, on almost any set of rules for 
limited war, be allowed as targets for tactical nuclear weapons. The use 
in Korea of tactical nuclear weapons by both sides would probably have 
been fatal to the West, because of the vulnerability of the ports on 
which its military effort depended. 

On the battlefield itself, atomic weapons may perhaps sometimes 
favour the side which is tactically on the defensive, since they would 
make too dangerous the massing of large numbers of troops for a conven- 
tional type of attack. It is not at all clear, however, that tactical atomic 
weapons could not be integrated very effectively into a tactical offensive: 
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according to reports from neutral observers, this is being done in the 
Soviet Army, and no doubt also in the N.A.T.O. forces. 

As a matter of fact Kissinger, in his advocacy of limited atomic 
war, does not rely on the argument that their use would favour the 
defence. He is logical in doing so, for he envisages limited nuclear war 
as a fast-moving fluid affair of small independent units acting largely 
on their own initiative. In such a war, of course, the units on the side 
with an overall defensive strategy will, as often as not, take the tactical 
offensive. 

He is led therefore to look for some other factor which will make the 
use of tactical atomic weapons of more value to the West than to the East. 
He finds this in the belief that Western soldiers will be much better at 
tactical nuclear warfare than Soviet soldiers. He contrasts the flexibility 
and self-reliance of the American officer corps, ‘drawn from a society in 
which individual initiative has traditionally been encouraged’, with the 
rigidity of Soviet military organization. ‘The Soviets may be able to 
train units for limited war, but the pattern of operation for such a conflict 
would not come “‘naturally’’ because the Soviet human material would 
possess no instinct for this kind of warfare’ (p. 400). 

To be quite frank, I think this argument of Kissinger’s is, from the 
planner’s point of view, plain poppycock—and very dangerous. To one 
who remembers similar beliefs about British personal and technical 
superiority current before the first World War, and remembers the out- 
come, I can only comment: ‘This is where I came in.’ First we rely on 
our atomic monopoly to offset the greater number of Soviet soldiers; 
when the atomic monopoly is lost, we rely on having more bombs; when 
numbers become unimportant, we rely on better bombs; when this tech- 
nical superiority is lost, we rely on the superiority and quality of the few 
individual soldiers we do have. Superiority in character, like superiority 
in weapons, is something to be trained for and worked for. When achieved 
it should come as a welcome windfall profit, but it should not be counted 
upon in planning. 

I conclude from this analysis that it is by no means certain that if 
tactical atomic weapons were used by both sides in Europe, they would 
favour the West. Personally I would go farther and hold that the N.A.T.O. 
forces even in their present state would probably put up a better defence 
if neither side used them than if both did. But this must remain a matter 
of conjecture. 

We see, therefore, that neither of the two conditions which must be 
satisfied if the West is to gain by the initiation of limited nuclear war 
can be proved true: it cannot be shown that the war could be kept 
limited, and it cannot be shown that the use of tactical atomic weapons 
would favour the West. Thus the initiation by the West of tactical 
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nuclear war might either hasten military defeat, or lead to the destruction 
of Europe by H-bombs—or both. 

Something must be said of the probable destructive effects of using 
tactical nuclear weapons on the battlefield. Since they have never been 
used in real war, reliance must be placed on exercises, of which two have 
been reported in the press, both in 1955. In operation ‘Sage Brush’, in 
Louisiana, 275 tactical nuclear weapons of from 2 to 40 kilotons (one- 
tenth to twice that of the Hiroshima bomb) were exploded in a limited 
military operation. The assessors reported that the destruction was so 
great that no such thing as limited or purely tactical nuclear war was 
possible in such an area. In a similar exercise, ‘Carte Blanche’, in Western 
Europe, 335 bombs were used in 48 hours, and the estimated civilian 
and military casualties were 1-7 million Germans killed and 3°5 million 
wounded. One reported conclusion was that, given military equality in 
all fields between opponents in atomic war, an attacker could always 
defeat a defender. 

We see, therefore, that even if, in spite of my arguments, limited nuclear 
war in Europe could be kept limited, and even if it did militarily favour 
the West, the reluctance of Continental people, especially West Germans, 
who live in the area where the battle would be fought, to entrust their 
safety to such a destructive means is easily understandable. 

King-Hall argues the case against initiating nuclear war in a realistic 
manner as it could appear to military planners. 

If a conflict started between the Soviet Union and the West, the Soviet 
Union might say: ‘We do not intend to use nuclear weapons of any kind unless 
they are used on us.’ It would be to their advantage to say this because they 
would have a superiority in non-nuclear force, and the Nato powers would be 
in an awkward position. Are we to suppose that they would reply: “We intend 
to use nuclear tactical weapons in order to counter-balance your superiority 
in non-nuclear forces’? This would mean that the West was deliberately 
making the war a nuclear event and this would have serious disadvantages 
from the western point of view. First, it would put the West in the wrong with 
uncommitted world opinion; secondly, it would lead to a split of opinions in 
the western countries; thirdly, it would open the United Kingdom to nuclear 
attack and this is a form of attack against which we are defenceless. My 
surmise is that if the Soviet Union were clever enough to make a statement 
about not using nuclear weapons and live up to it we should have to follow 


suit, even though today we claim that we must and will use tactical nuclear 
weapons in a Nato war (p. 140. Author’s italics). 


It is clear that there are a number of perfectly possible and even likely 
disturbances, for instance in Eastern Europe, which might be the starting 
point of a limited war, in which the land forces of N.A.T.O. would engage 
probably superior Soviet forces. Current Western doctrine suggests that 
S.H.A.P.E. would at once use tactical nuclear weapons. If there were 
any serious intention of keeping the war limited, it would certainly be 
necessary to make some announcement to the enemy of just what the 
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West intended to do. Since no one has agreed what ought to be announced 
on such occasions, there would be endless wrangling and confusion. By 
the time agreement had been reached, the enemy might well have achieved 
his limited objectives. 

For such reasons as these I am convinced that it is on the whole 
unlikely that Britain or America would, in fact, initiate the use of tactical 
nuclear weapons if a limited war broke out in Europe. I think that at the 
last minute they would have to leave the land forces to fight without 
nuclear weapons. I believe this in spite of the official statements to the 
contrary, in spite of the conventional status which tactical nuclear 
weapons have achieved in S.H.A.P.E., and in spite of the fact that the 
training of the troops is being largely based on their use. I do not think 
they would be used for much the same set of reasons which led to their 
not being used in Korea, Indo-China, and Suez. In these three campaigns, 
stalemate, partial defeat, and complete withdrawal respectively were 
accepted by nuclear Powers without nuclear weapons being used. 

If through some circumstances some N.A.T.O. forces did use a few 
tactical atomic weapons in Europe, I believe the British Government 
would immediately announce to the world that it was taking active steps 
to try to stop any more being used, and that no strategic nuclear weapons 
would be launched from British bases against the Soviet Union in any 
circumstances other than that several British cities had already been 
destroyed by Soviet bombs. There would seem to me to be no alternative 
course of action in view of the lack of any effective civil defence. It 
seems to me impossible to imagine a limited nuclear war in progress in 
Europe without the overwhelming British concern being not what hap- 
pened in the battle, but to prevent Britain being destroyed. In such a 
tactical nuclear war there would be many Western aircraft with nuclear 
bombs in the air and in the sole control of individual men who might 
mistake their targets, misread their orders, or deliberately ignore them. 
If one such man attacked a major Soviet city, it would appear to the 
U.S.S.R. as deliberate aggression and a violation of the assumed rules of 
limited nuclear war. Could the British Government leave London at the 
mercy of one such man? It seems clear enough that the American Govern- 
ment is extremely unlikely, in fact, to use the threat of all-out war by 
the Strategic Air Command in order to assist N.A.T.O. to keep a limited 
war in Europe limited. This is because of the risk of Soviet nuclear 
attack on the U.S.A. It has been estimated by an American writer that 
in the first two days of an all-out war between America and Russia about 
100 million Russians might be killed—but also about 20 million Americans! 
Another recent estimate is that 250 Soviet H-bombs reasonably placed 
on their targets would kill 70 million Americans. The figures may well 


be quite wrong, but the effect of their publication without effective 
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refutation can only be to prevent the threat of total war being used effec- 
tively by America to keep a limited nuclear war limited. In such cal- 
culations it is becoming customary for convenience in the United States 
to make use of a new unit of numbers of killed—this is the Mega-death. 

It is useful, if obvious, to note that a decision to initiate the use of 
tactical nuclear weapons in Europe would not be taken by an anonymous 
‘they’ but by individuals—perhaps someone here today. May I talk for 
a moment to such an imaginary person. Under precisely what circum- 
stances would you initiate the use of nuclear weapons in a limited war in 
Europe? If you did, what would you say to the country? I hope you will 
excuse a certain flippancy in what follows. After all, atomic weapons are 
far too horrific to be treated entirely solemnly. Would you say: ‘There 
is no danger at all of the war spreading: carry on your work and living 
as usual’? If not, perhaps this: ‘I fear there is an imminent risk of the 
war spreading to British cities. Unfortunately, we have not found it 
politically possible to make any serious preparations for atomic attack 
on Britain, so you will have to fend for yourselves. I am glad to announce 
that the Government is issuing free to every householder an excellent 
pamphlet on Civil Defence, from which you will be able to discover the 
best statistics available as to how many of you will be killed and how. 
I may add that the Government has set up an expert Committee to con- 
sider whether cyanide pills are to be issued free through the Health Service 
for use by those who survive immediate incineration.’ 

Leaving flippancy aside, such arguments amount to asserting that the 
inhibition which Britain must have against authorizing the use of tactical 
atomic weapons in Europe seems to me to be nearly, if not quite, as strong 
as are her inhibitions about launching a strategic attack on the Soviet 
Union. It can never be quite certain that a tactical nuclear war would, 
in fact, turn into a strategic one; but the likelihood is sufficiently high 
to make it absolutely necessary to plan for the probability that it would. 
Failure to do so would seem to me extremely dangerous. 

So far, I have discussed the situation as it is today, with the main 
N.A.T.O. forces beginning to be trained in the use of tactical atomic 
weapons, but with the nuclear warheads remaining under American and 
British control. The policy recommended by Kissinger and, as far as 
one can learn, likely to be carried out if the present policy is maintained 
is to train the land forces of all the fourteen nations of N.A.T.O. in the 
use of tactical nuclear weapons. This implies that the warheads will have 
eventually to be put under the control of the local national commanders. 
As soon as this has happened then all the already strong inhibitions 
against S.H.A.P.E. authorizing their use will be greatly magnified. For 
now the possibility of any set of rules for limited nuclear war being main- 
tained will be much reduced, due to the increased likelihood of the major 
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cities of contestants being attacked, either by mistake or deliberately. 
Britain, for instance, might find her national survival hazarded by any 
one of many fanatical fingers of many nationalities on hundreds of 
nuclear triggers. 

As the tactical nuclear armament of N.A.T.O. forces progresses, I 
am convinced that the increasing concern of each member State at a 
time of international tension will become less and less with the military 
intention of the Soviet bloc and more and more with the dangerous 
consequences of possible individual action by other N.A.T.O. countries. 
When this happens N.A.T.O. ceases to exist as a unified military force 
and becomes an uneasy agglomeration of nuclearly armed States relapsing 
into frightening isolationism. 

Moreover, if and when tactical nuclear weapons become conventional 
among the fourteen N.A.T.O. Powers, it is hard to imagine that they will 
not be found to have spread to non-N.A.T.O. Powers, for instance, all 
over the Middle East. When this happens, it is easy to predict that both 
the Western and Eastern blocs will become less worried about each other’s 
intentions and more and more worried about the possible activities of 
other nations. They may well find themselves forced together into joint 
attempts to keep general order in the world. In one of his most moving 
passages Kennan implores the West to realize the extreme danger of its 
present policy of spreading tactical nuclear weapons around the world. 

The logic of this argument is that on strictly military grounds Western 
countries have to face the fact that tactical nuclear weapons provide 
little hope, at any rate in Europe, of compensating for the West’s disin- 
clination to mobilize its superior manpower to produce adequate land 
forces. It follows that in certain circumstances Western countries may 
have to accept military defeat and thereafter possible occupation. 

Both Kennan and King-Hall have made courageous contributions to 
the problems that then arise. In studying what they say, it is well to 
remember that they are not speaking only of Britain, but implicitly 
also of the other European N.A.T.O. countries. Some Britishers may well 
prefer to contemplate now the thought of British national suicide rather 
than that Britain should be occupied. Far fewer will be found to prefer 
British national suicide rather than, shall we say, that Turkey should be 
occupied. The Turks might well share reciprocal feelings. 

Kennan states clearly that circumstances could arise in which European 
countries would have to accept defeat and occupation. This follows from 
his view that the West is unwilling to provide enough soldiers, and will 
be found to be unable to remedy this deficiency by the use of tactical 
nuclear weapons. 


... the problem of defence for the continental nations would be primarily one 
of the internal health and discipline of the respective national societies, and of 
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the manner in which they were organized to prevent the conquest and sub- 
jugation of their national life by unscrupulous and foreign-inspired minorities 
in their midst. What they need is a strategic doctrine addressed to this 
reality (pp. 64-5). 


Then come the much criticized remarks about the possibility of relying 
more on territorial militia type of forces, on the Swiss model, as con- 
trasted with the regular military units of the last War. I agree to some 
extent with many of the critics of Kennan that he tends to place too much 
emphasis on para-military forces rather than on strengthening conven- 
tional forces. 

King-Hall discusses shrewdly the relation between nuclear war and 
possible occupation. 


It is an open question whether Britain could rely on the Americans to make 
the war nuclear to save us from an occupation and whether it would be in our 
best interests to ask them to do so, and I am more sure that the British Govern- 
ment would think twice before taking such a step. My vote would be against 
it because I am convinced that as between Britain occupied by the Russian 
army and a Britain a smoking radioactive charnel-house the former is the lesser 
of the two great evils. ... The people of the U.K. must recognize that they 
are liable to invasion to a greater extent than ever before in their history. 
This is a strange idea to most Englishmen but the notion that one’s country 
is liable to be invaded is familiar to Continental Europeans, Middle Easterners, 
Africans and Asians. We are unique amongst nations, not in the Western 
hemisphere, in not reckoning invasion of our homeland as one of the normal 
hazards of international life. We are no longer amongst the privileged class 
in this respect and should face this fact and take it into account in our defence 
plans (p. 141). 

He proceeds to elaborate possible methods of carrying on the struggle 
after military defeat and occupation, using in a most interesting and 
critical manner the experience of successful and unsuccessful resistance 
movements of recent history. His conclusions are, briefly, that active 
resistance is unlikely to pay, and resort must be had to some form of 
passive resistance which may have to last for years or decades. Finally, 
he advocates the study of, and the training in peace-time for the carrying 
out of, passive resistance. 

There is one general criticism of King-Hall’s book with which I am 
entirely in agreement. He places much too much hope on the efficacy of 
propaganda and political warfare, except in rather special circumstances. 
He also underrates the value and possibility of stronger conventional 
forces. 

The main attack on both King-Hall and Kennan is that the peoples 
of Western Europe are not heroic enough or impervious enough to Com- 
munist pressure to sustain a long passive resistance. This view may 
perhaps prove true, if ever put to the test. However, it seems to me clear 
that they are even less likely to be heroic enough to will their own certain 
destruction to avoid the possibility of occupation. One remembers the 
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well-known democratic principle of ‘No annihilation without representa- 
tion’. When it comes to the critical moment, the admittedly heroic tasks 
of passive resistance may seem less formidable and farther distant than 
that of embarking on all-out war. The policy of those critics who decry 
beforehand the possibilities of continued resistance and refuse to think 
about its problems seems well designed to make quislings of most Euro- 
peans. 

Some may feel that the discussion of such grim situations and the 
pin-pointing of such appalling national and personal dilemmas is not in 
the national interest: that it is better to leave things vague and undefined: 
that any attempt to analyse in detail the sort of situation with which 
one may be faced will only raise doubts as to the national will to survive. 
I respect this view, but cannot share it. To me it has too big an ingredient 
of bluff and of the attitude ‘It will be all right on the night’ to form the 
basis of a rational military policy. Perhaps, too, I am influenced, as no 
doubt Sir Stephen King-Hall is, by a professional training and service 
as a sailor. Pre-eminently a sailor’s training is to anticipate in detail the 
emergencies which may occur, and to have a drill ready and trained-for 
to meet each one of them. In my view, one of the greatest contributions 
Britain can make to her own great future and that of the world as a whole 
is to chart realistically the dangers ahead of us, and so to provide the 
basis for working out a realistic defence policy which does not put the 
ship of State unnecessarily in hazard of extinction. 

My three selected authors, Kissinger, Kennan, and King-Hall, have 
all, in their very different and often contradictory ways, exposed some 
of the foundations on which such a policy could be based. But there is 
much further study and hard work to be done. I am convinced that 
unless we face realistically the possible situations which we may encounter, 
Britain may find herself led by events beyond her control into political 
and military fiascos compared with which Munich will appear to future 
historians as a monument of courage and Suez as a triumph of military 
planning. 

Kissinger’s greatest achievement lies just in his greatest failure. If 
such ability, such knowledge, and such dedication can only make so 
fragile a case for limited nuclear war as a policy for the West in Europe, 
then we can safely reject it: and, incidentally, forgo the tedium of reading 
other writers on the subject. Kennan and King-Hall have had the courage 
to face up to the implications of the end of the great illusion that a now 
non-existent technological superiority is a match for trained soldiers. 

Let me leave this grim prospect and end on a less serious note. When 
grappling with these important but intricate arguments as to the role 
of nuclear weapons in Western defence policy, it is useful to keep in mind 
a few numerical facts and certain deductions from them. One remembers 
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that the main argument for spreading tactical nuclear weapons among 
the nations of N.A.T.O. is that they would enable the West to use its 
superior technology to defeat the hordes of Soviet soldiers. On the other 
hand, Osgood quotes the actual population of the N.A.T.O. countries as 
430 million, which is over 50 per cent higher than the 280 million in the 
U.S.S.R. and her European satellites. Thus the role of the assumed 
superior technology, which certainly existed ten years ago, was to com- 
pensate not for a deficiency of manpower but for the disinclination of 
Western peoples to serve as soldiers. Today no important degree of 
military technological superiority can safely be planned for, and military 
planners must revert to traditional practice of assuming technological 
parity. 

Unless present tendencies are changed, technological superiority may 
well pass to the U.S.S.R., since they are training more engineers and 
applied scientists than the Western world, and have shown a marked 
aptitude for concentrating their efforts on to a limited number of im- 
portant technological targets, such as nuclear weapons, aircraft, and the 
sputniks. So future military planners (taking an optimistic view, which 
I share, that the world is rather unlikely to blow itself up) may find them- 
selves faced with the task of how the West can mobilize its superior man- 
power to offset the achievements of the hordes of Soviet technologists. 


Address at Chatham House, 
29 April'1958 
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STORM CLOUDS OVER THE HORN OF 
AFRICA 


BERNARD BRAINE, M.P. 


NTIL a few years ago the Horn of Africa was a backwater, remote 
and largely unknown. Hardly anyone had ever been there; few 


knew or cared anything about it. The Somalis who inhabited the 
area lived, as they had always done, a simple but hard existence, constantly 
on the move with their herds of camels, goats, and sheep in search of 
grazing. Now all this is changing. There are no more remote areas; the 
world has grown too small. And so intensive has become the struggle 
between the free world and the Communists for mastery over men’s 
minds that even the smallest and poorest of peoples have acquired 
a potential importance for the rest of mankind that they never had 
before. 

I returned from my recent visit to the Horn of Africa, and to Aden, 
with the unhappy conviction that unless positive, vigorous, and speedy 
action was taken by the British Government in these troubled areas the 
situation would slide swiftly to disaster. During this spring strong action 
was taken in Aden. Whether it will prove to have been effective only time 
will show. But in the Horn, so far, the West is silent. Here the storm 
clouds are gathering and we should do well to recognize, in good time, 
that we cannot afford to ignore their warnings. 

Altogether there are almost three million Somalis living in an area 
of about 300,000 square miles, stretching westward from the Gulf 
of Aden and southwards across the Shebeli and Juba rivers almost as 
far as the Tana in Northern Kenya. But the Somalis are divided between 
the former Italian colony and now United Nations Trust Territory of 
Somalia, the British Somaliland Protectorate, the small French colony of 
Somaliland, the Ogaden in Ethiopia, and part of the Northern Province 
of Kenya. 

Most of the country is flat, inhospitable semi-desert, but it provides 
just sufficient grazing to sustain the pastoral way of life of the Somalis, 
who still cling obstinately to their tribal organizations. They are an 
attractive, virile, proud, and sensitive people. Like all nomads they are 
a restless people and no respecters of man-made frontiers. They do not 
understand and care nothing for proper pasture management. They move 
where the grazing takes them, and it is a curious phenomenon that as they 
exhaust the pastures they tend to move, over the decades, steadily south- 


ward. To those of us who are interested in the security and economic 
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future of British East Africa, it is important to realize that many Somalis 
talk of absorbing all the country down to the Tana river, which will 
bring them within a few hundred miles of Nairobi and heavily populated 
Kikuyuland. 

Despite the division of the Somali people among five administrations 
and their own intense tribal rivalries, they feel themselves to be one 
people. They speak the same language, share the same customs, and 
practise the same faith. They desire unification and feel, not without some 
justification, that they have been held apart by the machinations of the 
great Powers. 

Here it is necessary to say a word about the historical background, for 
this is relevant to all that follows. After the Italian invasion of Ethiopia, 
the Ogaden, which is inhabited largely by Somalis, was joined to Somalia 
for administrative purposes. Subsequently, after the British had thrown 
the Italians out of East Africa and set up a military administration over the 
whole of their former empire, nearly all the Somalis found themselves, for 
the first time in history, under one administration. 

Not unnaturally, this raised Somali hopes for unification after the war. 
Unhappily, these hopes were dashed to the ground when the Four-Power 
Commission set up to deal with the disposal of the former Italian colonies 
vetoed Ernest Bevin’s imaginative, sensible, and practical proposal for the 
creation of a United Somalia, which would have brought all Somalis under 
a single administration. 

Thus, division was perpetuated. The United Nations decided in 1949 
that Somalia should become a Trust Territory, that the trusteeship should 
be exercised by Italy, and that full sovereign independence should be 
granted by 1960. This was not the best solution to the problem; but we 
are concerned with the situation as it is, not as we would have liked it to 
have been. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that, as the Somalis still long for uni- 
fication and the independence of Somalia is now coming very near, their 
attention should be focusing upon developments in that territory. Even 
if the Western Powers had until 1960 to devise a solution to the problem 
which would ensure the stability of the whole region and yet retain the 
friendship of all Somalis, time would be very short. But events are now 
moving so fast that not even this margin of time is likely to be available— 
for, contrary to what has been expected, Somalia may attain her in- 
dependence much earlier. 

Indeed, when I was in Mogadishu, my impression was that the Italians 
on the spot want to give up the administration and take their departure. 
They want to do so partly because they feel their position is becoming 
untenable, partly because they wish to preserve such goodwill as they 
possess in order to safeguard their small economic stake in the country, and 
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partly for the wider reason that they do not wish to appear hostile to the 
aspirations of an Islamic people at a time when their commercial links with 
the Middle East are strengthening. 

No doubt in Rome the official view is that Italy will stay until 1960 to 
fulfil her mandate. But in fact the Italian Administrator, Signor Anzilotti, 
told the Legislative Assembly in October 1957 that if the Somalis, through 
their elected representatives, requested Italy to go, then she would do so. 
Elections for a new Assembly may be held in the fairly near future, and it 
is not at all unlikely that the new Assembly, whichever faction obtains a 
majority, may ask the Italians to leave. The United Nations Advisory 
Council has been busily preparing a draft of a new constitution for an 
independent Somalia. One of the first tasks of the new Assembly, there- 
fore, will be to discuss what kind of constitution the country is to have. 
Once this is decided the Italians are likely to be asked to go. On this issue 
the Somali leaders seem united. The reason is not far to seek. The Somali 
Youth League, the dominant party, is divided between two factions. 
Andullahi Issa, the Prime Minister, a moderate who is well inclined 
towards the West, leads one faction. He is an able, energetic, ambitious, 
and rather likeable man who feels that he is losing ground to the other 
faction which leans towards Egypt. Thus, he is not going to appear any 
less enthusiastic for the idea of Somalia’s independence than any of his 
rivals. 

The most important figure in the pro-Egyptian faction is Haji 
Mohammed Hussein, president of the S.Y.L., who returned last December 
from his self-imposed exile in Egypt (he left Somalia as a protest against 
the return of the Italians). Undoubtedly he is a sincere Somali patriot, 
but, although one cannot be positive about this, he is believed by some to 
be a tool of the Egyptians and perhaps even of the Russians. He appears 
to be gaining ground and recently had some success in local elections. So 
here we have a situation where an election for a new Assembly may soon 
take place which may result in a change of government and of leadership. 
The Italians are almost out already. Somali Ministers are in the saddle 
and control the police and local administration. 

Unfortunately, Somalia is not economically viable and, as far as one 
can see, is never likely to be. The International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development sent a mission there which reported in January 1957 
concurrently to the Italian Government and to the Trusteeship Council. 
The mission came to the conclusion that: ‘Without the continuing 
financial aid after the end of the Trusteeship . . . there would be a drastic 
reduction in present standards of administration, education, and the social 
services, the abandonment of much of the pioneer work... and the 
frustration of hopes for higher living standards . . . plans should initially 
be based on the assumption that exceptional assistance may be needed in 
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some degree for conceivably as much as 20 years beyond the end of the 
Trusteeship.’ 4 

It will be appreciated, therefore, that if there is a real risk that the 
Italians will be asked to leave Somalia before 1960, the question of 
financial aid for the country—upon which so far the West has been silent— 
becomes very pressing indeed. Great difficulties will arise if this question 
of aid is not settled before the Italians take their departure or even if it 
were not settled before the elections. All this is very well understood in 
Cairo. By our standards, Cairo’s radio propaganda may be crude, but it is 
very effective, and the Egyptians are already giving considerable cultural 
assistance to the country. They neglect no opportunity to stress the ties 
of religion and of mutual interest against the Western imperialists. This 
part of the world must have figured very largely in the discussions which 
Colonel Nasser had in early May with Mr Khrushchev. In my view it is 
regrettable that up till now there has been no move from this country or 
from the United States, or from the two Powers acting together, to assure 
our friends in this part of the world that we are anxious to help them. That 
is all the more regrettable because there is an enormous reservoir of 
goodwill for Britain in Somalia. This dates back to the days of our 
military administration. The President of the Legislative Assembly, Aden 
Abdullah Osman, one of the most outstanding personalities among the 
Somalis, spoke of this goodwill when he told me that his people re- 
membered the British with gratitude because they had given the Somalis 
their first taste of political freedom. He is, incidentally, a great admirer 
of our parliamentary system and even expressed the hope that one day 
his country might be able to join the Commonwealth. What had im- 
pressed him and so many of his friends was the way in which the British 
had managed to transform an imperial system into a Commonwealth of 
Nations. “By your conduct in India and Ghana,’ he said, ‘you have 
demonstrated the sincerity of your desire to come to terms with the 
changing world. This has greatly impressed the Somalis.’ 

How much aid would an independent Somalia require? It is thought 
that about $6 million a year would suffice. This is a small drop in the 
ocean of aid poured out in recent years to other countries, but it is my 
view and that of other people on the spot that unless some offer is made 
soon those whose present disposition is to look to the West will feel 
obliged to look elsewhere to avoid being out-manceuvred by their political 
rivals, 

Now this is not a remote danger. Many leading Somalis told me that 
they would prefer aid from the West but that if it was not forthcoming 
they would turn to the East. This is not just a polite form of blackmail. 


1 The Economy of the Trust Territory of Somaliland. Report of a Mission organized by 
the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development at the request of the Govern- 
ment of Italy (Washington, D.C., January 1957. U.N. Document T/1296), p. 91. 
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The East is already interested. Some months ago members of the Soviet 
Embassy staff in Addis Ababa visited Mogadishu and openly displayed 
interest in the problems and needs of the country. Egypt is already 
offering practical aid now in the form of teachers and scholarships. In a 
country hungry for education, especially for instruction in English, I 
found it both ironical and disturbing that the only English taught in the 
schools should be taught by Egyptian teachers. 

If, however, there is goodwill towards Great Britain in Somalia, the 
situation is nothing like so favourable in our own Protectorate. Here 
my Labour Party colleague, Mr Austen Albu, M.P., and I were given 
every facility by the administration. We met almost half of the Chiefs and 
all the leading political figures, including Ahmed Hassan, the President of 
the National United Front, a moderate nationalist organization, and that 
most attractive and able personality, Mr Michael Mariano. We were left 
in no doubt whatever that what the Protectorate Somalis want is union 
with an independent Somalia just as soon as it can be arranged. 

This is neither unnatural nor unexpected. On 6 June 1956, Lord Lloyd, 
who was then the Under-Secretary of State at the Colonial Office, made a 
policy statement on behalf of Her Majesty’s Government, in which an 
undertaking was given that we would be prepared to consider ‘the 
possibility of some form of association between Somaliland and Somalia 
sometime after 1960. When the time comes to consider such matters the 
views of the Somalis concerned will be one of the factors of decisive 
importance in determining Her Majesty’s Government’s attitude towards 
any proposals which may be put forward on this subject. Her Majesty’s 
Government would certainly discuss any such proposals with representa- 
tives of the people of the Protectorate; and, if political and economic 
conditions were propitious, and the proposals were both well conceived and 
favoured by the Somalis concerned, Her Majesty’s Government would be 
ready to support them in principle.’ + 

That statement was fair enough in the conditions of 1956; it does not 
meet those of 1958. It will be observed that it refers to ‘discussions with 
representatives of the people of the Protectorate’. There is a legislature, 
of course, but it has no elected element and one can hardly describe it as 
representative. A Constitutional Commission is at work and is due to 
report shortly on how best to ensure effective representation. But every- 
one on the spot, from the Governor downwards, knows what the Com- 
mission is bound to say—namely, that there is no possible hope of ever 
holding any elections in the territory, as we understand them, since a 
high proportion of this nomadic population spends half the year outside 
the Protectorate, and the terms of the 1954 Anglo-Ethiopian Agreement 
which governs this movement over the border expressly forbid any 


1 Hansard (Commons), Vol. 553, cols. 61-2. (Written Answers to Questions.) 
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political activity taking place on Ethiopian territory. Obviously, therefore, 
some form of indirect election based upon existing tribal organizations 
would seem to be the answer. 

We found a tense situation in the Protectorate. It would be wrong to 
lay too much emphasis upon the unfortunate incident which took place 
at Berbera, the old capital of the Protectorate. There, for the first time 
in my life, I was stoned. It was a disturbing experience! What happened 
was this. As we approached Berbera we saw a large crowd standing beside 
the road. No arrangements had been made to stop, although later both 
Mr Albu and I insisted that whenever people plainly wanted us to do so 
we would get out of the car and meet them. At Berbera, however, the 
mob followed us into the town, and closed in while we were inspecting the 
jetty. We were riding in the District Commissioner’s car. The crowd 
refused to let us pass. Stones were flying, angry imprecations filled the 
air. One of the banners borne by the demonstrators bore the words: 
‘Actions speak louder than words.’ They certainly did. Another, carried 
by a man who beat the bonnet of our car with a large club, proclaimed that 
‘the meek shall inherit the earth!’ 

Although, subsequently, we were treated with the greatest courtesy 
everywhere in the Protectorate, we found people generally impatient, 
irritable, and outspoken in their criticisms. And if, sometimes, their 
strictures seemed unfair, there were, as I discovered to my sorrow, under- 
standable reasons for their attitude. It was a sad and melancholy tale to 
which we had to listen. 

The trouble has its roots deep in history. In 1897, fearing that the 
Ethiopians might aid the Mahdist rising in the Sudan, we sought to buy 
them off by handing over the Haud, a third of the Protectorate, including 
its best grazing lands, without informing or consulting with the five 
Somali tribes whose interests we had undertaken to protect about a decade 
earlier. In practice, no great harm was done because for over thirty years 
the Ethiopians made no effort to administer the Haud and our tribesmen 
were able to move fairly freely to and fro across the border. They would 
spend as little as four months or as much as eight months of each year 
grazing their herds and flocks in the Haud and the adjoining Reserved 
Area, according to the quality of the grazing. Not until the ’thirties, just 
before the Italian invasion of Ethiopia, did the activities of an Anglo- 
Ethiopian boundary commission reveal to our Somalis the existence of the 
1897 treaty. They were angry. There were demonstrations. And a 
member of the commission was killed. 

What the Somalis find it difficult to forgive is that when we had the 
power to right the wrong, namely, when we were in military occupation of 
the whole area during and after the second World War, we were either 
unwilling or unable to do anything about it. Mr Albu and I were told 
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bluntly and repeatedly at the great gatherings of chiefs we attended that 
Britain had betrayed the Somalis by failing to defend them against the 
Ethiopians and since, apparently, we had neither the will nor the strength 
to protect them, the sooner we withdrew from the Protectorate the better. 
This was said more in sorrow than in anger, but what was decidedly 
impressive was the fact that everywhere we met a complete unanimity of 
view. In most other under-developed but emergent territories one can 
draw a distinction between the ruling elements—the chiefs and the tra- 
ditionalists—on the one side, and the detribalized intellectuals and towns- 
men on the other, between the old men looking backwards and the young 
men looking into the future. Not in Somaliland. Here all men speak the 
same language, give voice to the same thoughts. 

Now it must be conceded at once that the long-standing Ethiopian 
title to sovereignty over the Haud cannot be disputed. An agreement 
concluded between Britain and Ethiopia in November 1954 whilst reaffirm- 
ing the 1897 treaty aimed at reaching an understanding with the Ethiopians 
—who were then beginning to administer the area more closely—which 
would permit the continued movement of British Somali tribesmen to 
grazing grounds across the frontier. Unfortunately, the agreement did not 
specify what tribes its terms covered—it referred solely to nomads. True, 
it permitted the setting up of a liaison organization which allowed British 
officers to move freely about the Haud and the Reserved Area, and it 
laid down that disputes between British Somali tribesmen could be 
settled in the Protectorate courts, though disputes between British and 
Ethiopian Somalis had to be settled in the Ethiopian courts. But what 
has been happening is that many British Somalis have been staying in the 
Reserved Area longer than they used to do in order to sow and reap a crop. 
The Ethiopians argue that these people are no longer nomads, that they 
are Ethiopian subjects, and that the provisions of the 1954 agreement do 
not apply to them. Accordingly, they use every pressure to suborn these 
tribesmen from allegiance to their traditional chiefs and to persuade them 
to accept ‘quisling’ chiefs. From the Somali point of view this is a flagrant 
interference with their tribal organization and it adds to their cup of 
bitterness. As things stand, the British administration can do nothing 
about this. As time goes on the position will worsen, for Ethiopian ad- 
ministration is becoming closer and more efficient. More and more 
Somalis will tend to settle down on the Ethiopian side of the border 
because the land there is so much more productive. 

Yet another reason for the feeling of bitterness and frustration in the 
Protectorate is the widely held and not altogether justifiable belief that we 
have failed to develop its human and economic resources. But this is 
a désperately poor country; and while it is true that in many respects 
the Protectorate is lagging behind Somalia, it is not true—one must be 
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fair about this—that we are wholly responsible for this. The Protectorate 
Somalis long resisted the introduction of education; they burnt the first 
schools and chased the schoolmasters away; they are obstructionists still, 
when it comes to such matters as control of soil erosion. But, of course, 
it is not what the facts are that gives us a situation like the present one— 
it is what people believe the facts to be. And it is widely believed by 
Somalis that Britain has deliberately dragged her feet for some dark 
reason of her own. After all, it is pointed out, Somalia has a fully elected 
Parliament, but not the Protectorate. Then again, there are many more 
highly educated Somalis holding important positions in Somalia than there 
are in the Protectorate; the Somalis know this and they hold us responsible. 
It would certainly seem that we have not been moving with the speed and 
sense of purpose that the situation now demands. It was hard to be told 
by Chiefs who have been loyal to the British connexion that ‘Our people 
have not got the confidence in Britain that they used to have’. It was 
humiliating to hear such men complain that Somalis under British pro- 
tection were more backward than those in Somalia, and it was disturbing 
to realize that these people—egged on as they are by incessant Egyptian 
propaganda—openly talk of turning to other Powers, although protesting 
they had no love for Communism. As one spokesman put it, ‘Our people 
are poor and desperate; if the camel is to be eaten by a hyena, it does not 
matter whether the hyena comes from the West or from the East.’ We 
countered this with ‘Better the devil you know than the one you don’t 
know’, but I doubt whether the point was taken. 

Unhappily, there is very little time left in which to make a new 
approach, especially as the mood of the Protectorate is by now governed 
almost entirely by the march of events in Somalia. There is one other 
aspect of the matter which I must mention. What is aiding the pro- 
Egyptian elements in both Somalia and the Protectorate is the widespread 
belief that the Americans are egging the Ethiopians on to seize all the 
Somalilands. I doubt if there is any basis for that belief, but the Somalis 
believe it to be true and believe that Britain is anxious not to antagonize 
her American allies by prosecuting the Somali case more vigorously. 
There is no doubt whatsoever that the Americans regard Ethiopia as a 
safe bastion for the West. We were privileged to go to Ethiopia and to 
have audience with the Emperor and to meet all the leading politicians. 
I do not think we need to have doubt about the staunchness of Ethiopia’s 
adherence to the Western camp and equally I do not believe that Haile 
Selassie now seriously entertains ambitions to swallow up the Somalilands. 
After all, he is a supreme realist. He sees Nasser’s influence spreading down 
the Red Sea. He sees the Russians building a naval base in the Yemen. 

‘He must realize the dangers inherent in any open collision with the Somalis 
both outside and inside his country. 
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Some authorities take the view that it is impossible to bring 
Somalis and Ethiopians together. They may be right, but I hope they are 
wrong, for continuous conflict in the Horn of Africa cannot serve our 
interests. It is significant that the Prime Minister of Somalia took the 
unusual step of going to Addis Ababa last December for talks with the 
Emperor and his Foreign Minister. Abdullahi Issa told me that he was very 
satisfied indeed with the outcome of those talks. Subsequently we were 
told in Addis Ababa that the Ethiopians were pleased, too, with the way 
the talks had gone. The communiqué issued after the meeting made it 
clear that Ethiopia would welcome an independent Somalia. We were also 
told in Addis Ababa that the Ethiopians would have no objection to our 
Protectorate joining with Somalia, provided there was no question of 
Ethiopia’s sovereignty over the Ogaden Somalis coming into dispute. 

Summing up, therefore, what happens in Somalia in the next few 
months will provide the key to the whole situation. There is still a strong 
possibility that we can keep the Somalis in the Western camp, but only 
if we move with the greatest possible speed and circumspection. The 
first major requirement is that we should make our position crystal clear 
as to what financial and technical aid we are prepared to give Somalia 
once independence has been reached; what additional steps—constitu- 
tional, economic, and political—we are prepared to take in our own Pro- 
tectorate to ensure that the people there are brought to a position where 
they can join Somalia on reasonably equal terms; and, above all, to do 
this with goodwill. 

One has only to look at the map to see how many vital British interests 
are involved—the need to preserve our over-flying rights in the Horn and 
Aden as a link in Commonwealth communications, the need to demon- 
strate to our friends in this part of the world and beyond, along the 
Trucial Coast, that we stand by them and are not prepared to see access 
to vital oil supplies jeopardized, and finally the need to keep the back-door 
into East and Central Africa firmly closed to Egyptian and Soviet penetra- 
tion by having friends instead of enemies in the Horn. 

If we had time maybe we could find a solution to the Somali problem 
which would be tidy as well as workable. But time is a commodity in 
short supply. We would do well to reflect that a little generosity and 
imagination now where the Somalis are concerned could safeguard our 
interest and save both our pride and our pockets in the future. 


Address at Chatham House 
14 May 1958 








WORLD RECESSION AND THE 
UNITED STATES 


ROY HARROD 


HIS subject today invites us British to take a world-wide survey. 

I pay tribute to centres where work in this direction is going 

forward, such as the United Nations in New York and its Economic 
Commission for Europe in Geneva; in both these places you have groups 
of people who are trying to see the world as a whole. But I would say 
that, in recent years, the British have not been thinking enough about 
the world as a whole. After all, we have world-wide interests. What 
happens in the world as a whole matters very much for our trade and for 
our overseas investment, and indeed also because people hold sterling 
all round the world. I have felt in the last year or two that we have been 
thinking and talking too much about little problems which are really 
quite parochial, such as, for instance, whether there is a wage spiral in 
this country. We give that type of problem too much importance in 
relation to the far graver questions, graver for us, about what is happening 
in the world as a whole and what our attitude to that ought to be. 

I also think—but this is a digression—that we have a bad habit of 
forming slogans, which get world-wide publicity, entirely from a domestic 
point of view. We heard a great deal last year about the ‘fight against 
inflation’. That is a terrible slogan to cast around the world, because 
all the people who have trading connexions with us and people who hold 
our sterling think, “Oh, this is something special that is going on in Britain ; 
they have got a formidable wage problem; they have strikes and then 
they have to make large wage increases.’ But the actual cold fact is 
that, if you take the two years 1956 and 1957 together, the German 
hourly earnings—which is perhaps the best index to take—rose 18 per 
cent, ours rose 13 per cent, and the American rose 9 per cent. Thus our 
rise is a little worse than the American, but not nearly so bad as the 
German. Now I do not believe that people round the world who hear 
these formidable ministerial utterances about wage inflation and how 
sterling might have to be devalued in consequence—and there was a time 
last year when a great many people thought it would have to be devalued 
—are aware of those simple facts that I have just cited, namely, that our 
wage increases are less than in Germany and only slightly more than in the 
United States, the two countries which are our principal competitors. 

But a slogan has come up lately that is far worse than the ‘fight against 


inflation’, a slogan which I should say reaches an all-time low. I refer to 
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the slogan ‘the defence of sterling’. Can you imagine anything more 
absurd? We know that £3,300 million-worth of sterling is held by people 
outside this country, and then we suddenly talk about a ‘defence of 
sterling’. If you tell people that a city has to be ‘defended’ against the 
enemy, they will begin to think about evacuating that city and getting 
on to the roads. When you tell the world that there has got to be a 
defence of sterling, people say, ‘We will evacuate sterling’—as they 
actually did very promptly in August and September 1957. These ego- 
centric and provincial slogans really do great harm to us in the world. 

The foremost feature of the world recession, which became evident 
last year, has been the rather large fall in the prices of primary products. 
At first, in the early part of 1957, this was simply a reaction from the 
high level which prices attained during the Suez troubles; but then, as 
the year wore on, prices fell far below the pre-Suez level. Countries 
depending on primary products began to run into exchange difficulties. 
Countries whose exports are very sensitive to the primary producing 
world have begun to feel the effect of this. I happened to be in Japan last 
April, where the Japanese were already very conscious of the loss of 
income and the exchange difficulties of their great customers in South- 
East Asia. The matter is not going to stop there. These primary producers 
will not be able to afford to maintain their standard of buying, either of 
consumer goods or of capital goods. They will have to curb their own 
expenditures, and industrial countries will feel the brunt of that—indeed 
are feeling it already. The Germans, who keep statistics for export orders, 
found that their orders began to decline about the middle of last year; 
this did not mean, of course, a decline of exports at once; on the contrary, 
exports continued to rise because a backlog of orders was being met 
which had accumulated earlier; it is only in this year that German exports 
have begun to fall. American exports began to fall about half-way through 
last year, but it is rather difficult to interpret the American experience 
because their exports had a particularly big boost-up at the time of the 
Suez difficulties. There can be no doubt at all that, unless somehow the 
buying power of the world is to revive, all countries largely dependent 
on industrial exports will feel the backwash; and, of course, this is some- 
thing that we British ought to be thinking about all the time now. 

In this country we have a curious tendency, if anything shows signs 
of going wrong, to talk about the American recession. There is, of course, 
an American recession, but we should not rush to it so quickly in our 
thinking. The American recession was not the cause of this world recession 
which I have just mentioned. It cannot be held to be, because the facts 
contradict that idea. The fall in primary product prices and in the in- 
comes of the primary producers, and the exchange difficulties in many 


countries, all took place in 1957. Throughout 1957, U.S. imports were 
HH 
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rising, and they went on rising after their own exports fell; not only did 
they rise in the statistical total, but, according to the U.S. Department 
of Commerce, their imports from each important region of the world, 
with the one exception of Canada, rose right up to the end of 1957. On 
the other hand, European imports flattened out after the first quarter 
of 1957; in the third quarter of the year they fell substantially. 

We are inclined to forget how important Europe is. If you take the 
total of Western European imports, other than the imports of European 
countries from each other, they-were more than double the imports of 
the United States in 1956. Of course, the United States’ production is 
greater than that of Western Europe, but then the United States is more 
self-sufficient for materials. Moreover, in the last decade European 
imports have been rising more strongly than American imports. From 
1950 to the peak period of 1956, European imports were rising at the 
annual average of g per cent, whereas American imports were rising at 
the annual average of only 6 per cent; thus Western Europe is a region 
which is a bigger importer in total, and one in which imports have been 
rising more rapidly. In 1957 that steep increase flattened out and began 
to decline. But in the United States, imports went on rising to the end 
of 1957. Who caused the world recession of prices and incomes and the 
various troubles in 1957? Was it the United States? How could it have 
been? Their imports were still rising. It was Europe. It was Europe that 
caused the world recession, and that is a fact we ought to think about 
a lot; it is not merely a matter of past history, because it has its significance 
in relation to what ought to be done in future. Now, of course, the Ameri- 
can recession has come along, and it is a very serious matter for the 
world. I would not in the least deny that we ought to think about that 
too; but that is another factor. 

I personally do not believe that the American recession will deepen 
greatly, or even at all, in the near future. On the contrary, I have the 
idea that some of their figures are likely to go up in the course of the 
summer. But what I do feel about the American position at present— 
I am subject to correction about this, for everyone is guessing—is that 
there are no signs of factors at work in the United States which will bring 
a big revival, something that will have a strong influence on the whole 
world. In this connexion it may be interesting to look back to the two 
minor recessions which took place in the United States since the war, 
one in 1948-49 and one in 1953-54; in both these cases you will find 
that there were rather big factors making for a revival. In the earlier 
one, there was in a single year a change-over in the Federal budget of 
$10 billion. Now $10 billion is quite a lot of money, and was worth more, 
of course, in those days than it is today. It was a transition from a surplus 
of $8 billion to a deficit of $2 billion, largely due to the temporary 
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Republican majority in Congress insisting on pulling down the taxes; 
the economists and the Democrats said that this was irresponsible, but, 
in fact, it happened to be just the right thing to do. At the same time, 
expenditure on residential house-building, which was in arrears after the 
war, rose by $4 billion. All that was before the Korean War; but the 
Korean War itself and the subsequent defence programme gave the 
economy a huge boost. In the three years between 1950 and 1953, defence 
expenditure rose by no less than $40 billion. Consider next the recession 
of 1953-4. There again, there was an increase in expenditure on house- 
building—of $5 billion between 1953 and 1955. That is also quite a big 
sum. Furthermore, during the investment boom that followed—starting 
towards the end of 1954—there was an increase of investment expenditure, 
on the part of private enterprise, of $13 billion. 

Turning to the present recession, one asks what there is comparable 
to those increases. Thinking in terms of them—and allowing a little for 
the change in the value of money—one might say that we want to see a 
boost of the value of $15 to 20 billion coming along—and that is what 
it is so difficult to see. Valuable things are being done which are likely 
to prevent the recession deepening. Various forms of public works are 
being expedited. One example which seems rather astonishing is the 
proposal to spend two billion dollars on the post offices—a huge sum for 
post offices, even if spread over about five years. The Federal authorities 
are certainly very eager to find methods of giving the economy a boost; 
we expect still more from the state and local authorities. They have been 
going ahead already, but under official encouragement they may do so 
more quickly. I was hoping that one might get another boost of the 
kind that we got in 1948, and again in 1953, from private house-building, 
but this so far has been disappointing, although the authorities have 
tried to encourage it both by making it easier to get credit and also, 
even, by advancing money outright. 

I am afraid that one of the rather tiresome symptoms of this recession 
is that it has bitten a little deeper into the consciousness of ordinary 
people, which, of course, is very unfortunate, because they begin to feel 
doubts about borrowing money for a new house when income prospects 
are not so steady. It is unfortunate that this recession seems to have 
struck the headlines in the United States. I was talking the other day 
to our distinguished poet, Professor Auden. He said, ‘You know, it is 
a funny thing about this recession; people keep asking whether or not 
it is worse than that of 1953. I was living in the States in 1953 and I 
never heard anything at all at that time about a recession.’ It is dangerous 
when news of the recession eats into the consciousness of ordinary folk, 
because it makes them hesitate about the new house. I do not, myself, 
place the reaction to the sputniks very high as an immediate cure of the 
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recession. I do not think that the money involved can be big enough; 
you may be able to place orders which sound rather big, but, until you 
have got your various projectiles off your drawing-board and are really 
ready to commence production, it cannot—in the context of the huge 
American economy—make a very great difference. 

That brings us to the question of a reduction of taxation, which, as 
you know, has been strongly canvassed. There are difficulties about such 
a reduction. I referred to the great change-over in U.S. governmental 
expenditure in 1948-9, but, as I said, it was a transition from plus eight 
to minus two; it is easier to get the authorities to agree to that than to 
a transition from a more or less even balance, such as there is at present, 
to minus ten; to go down deliberately to minus ten is rather a serious 
step. But if the recession shows signs of deepening, I have no doubt 
that it will be done. 

So, to sum up, I would say that I think it is doubtful if, on the whole, 
there will be a tendency towards a serious deepening of the U.S. recession 
in the next few months, because these various factors will be in play. 
On the other hand I do not see where you have the fuel with which to 
provide a really sizeable recovery, and my tentative prediction would be 
that the United States will be in neutral equilibrium in relation to the 
rest of the world. They are not going to pull the rest of the world down 
very much in the next twelve months, but they are not going to boost 
it up either. In those circumstances what happens in Europe is of vital 
importance. 

And so we come back to Europe. Europe started this thing off. What 
is Europe going to do to cure it? That is the way I look at it. The best 
that America can do is to prevent her own imports falling and further 
weighing down world prices. Far more important than any provision 
of liquidity for some international institution is that she should sustain 
her own level of imports. The general temper of opinion in the United 
States is that if money is going to be spent by Congress, by the Federal 
Government, the first charge upon that money must be to give employment 
to American citizens; therefore, until their own problem is solved, they 
cannot think about big money for other people. I think that attitude is 
not only sound from their own point of view but is also right from the 
world point of view, because good employment in the United States 
means good imports, and good imports do far more to help in relation 
to the world recession than any extension of international credits possibly 
could. 

So I place the immediate responsibility upon Europe. When one says 
that, one naturally thinks of our own country. I would say that it is 
our duty now to think in these world terms and to remember that a 
world recession can hit us very hard. What can we ourselves do? In 
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the first place, we ought to get busy and bring our own recession, which 
is only a moderate one, to an end. We should reactivate our own economy ; 
we should have easy money; we should rescind all these foolish instruc- 
tions to branch managers to restrict credit. We should encourage the 
nationalized industries to place their orders a little more rapidly—which 
they would be quite willing to do—and generally proceed with a view 
to working up our own activity, which has been stagnant for three years. 
It is a remarkable thing that we do not find more fault with ourselves 
for the fact that, whereas before 1955 our economy succeeded in expanding 
output per head by something like three per cent a year for seven years, 
in the last three years it has been absolutely stagnant. That is very bad, 
and that fact alone is enough—because Britain is of some importance 
in the world—to have a serious effect on the balance of supply and demand 
for world commodities. We must revive our own expansion here. 

We must also think of the rest of Europe, because a general revival 
in Europe would be even more important. Our example would count 
for something, because there are quite a number of other countries in 
Europe which have the same sort of anxieties that we have on account 
of their foreign exchange position. An example by us could be important 
there. We must not shirk the fact that it will make our imports larger; 
on the contrary, it is the very fact that it will make our imports larger— 
and those of the other European countries too if they do the same—that 
can cure the world recession. 

Now, you will say, why not leave this tiresome problem to the Ameri- 
cans? I would like in this connexion to stress a contrast between the 
United States and Europe. The United States have a recession; they are 
taking measures designed to cure it, and they will, in due course, take 
further measures, if these are inadequate. The position of the United 
States is, fundamentally, that they may find it very difficult to reactivate 
their economy, for the reason that, in this world of 1958, they are very 
near the point of satiety. The standard of living for the ordinary American 
citizen is extremely high. The level of investment in industry is very 
high too, and their difficulty is that they do not know exactly what to 
do. What is the extra thing for them to do? To build a lot of sputniks, 
I dare say? To spend two billion dollars on post offices? But where do 
they go after that? The American difficulty is not the lack of will to 
have an expanding economy. In these next ten or twenty years they 
will have to give serious thought to the fact that, when you have raised 
material production to a certain level, you find that there is not very 
much more that people want. But of course that is not true of Europe. 
Here we have got a very great deal to do if we are to raise the standard 
of living of ordinary people and to improve the capital equipment of our 
industries. It is not that we are nearing satiation or lack things to do; 
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it is only that we are rather nervous about doing them, because it may 
cause foreign exchange difficulties. But that idea, I would submit, is 
short-sighted, because unless we go on expanding we shall get a severe 
backwash from the recession outside; we should lose far more by that 
than by allowing our imports to go up somewhat—and that goes for 
Europe as a whole. 

In addition to this we have the tremendous advantage of our special 
relations with the rest of the British Commonwealth. It is of vital im- 
portance that at the forthcoming Commonwealth Conference Britain 
should put forward the idea that we want to see a great deal more in- 
vestment in the Commonwealth and that, although the problem of every 
member of the Commonwealth is different, they all have the need for 
more investment, which can be arranged in different ways. I welcome 
the proposal for a Commonwealth Bank to the extent that it indicates 
the right kind of thinking at governmental level. But I am not sure, 
myself, that that is quite the right way to begin; it strikes me as a little 
too formal, and might offend some Commonwealth members as seeming 
to have some implication of British domination which is contrary to 
current ideology. I would prefer that actual investment should come 
first, planned in allsorts of different ways, some through private enterprise, 
some through semi-official bodies, and some at official levels, varying 
according to the status and resources for initiative of the various parts 
of the Commonwealth. Get an investment programme going; show that 
it is possible to have a Commonwealth experiencing full employment 
even in a slumping world; then a Commonwealth Bank could come along 
later; everyone might then recognize it as a useful agency for co-ordinating 
what was already being done. 

I would add that my idea of investment in this connexion is the supply 
by Britain of capital goods on a bigger scale to various parts of the Com- 
monwealth, and the supply of finance tailored to their requirement for 
our capital goods. That accords fully with modern ideology. In the 
modern world the borrowing country on the whole prefers to limit its 
dependence on external finances to its requirement for the purchase of 
goods from outside; its local expenses can be covered locally. If you 
think of it in those terms, the greater investment by Britain in the rest 
of the Commonwealth ought to be almost self-financing, in the sense of 
not being a burden on the British balance of payments. The question of 
whether the British can afford to undertake investment in the Common- 
wealth on a more generous scale is not really a foreign exchange problem 
at all, but a problem of our own industrial capacity. Have we an industrial 
capacity in this country which can furnish a more ample supply of capital 
goods to the Commonwealth? If large-scale investment plans had been 
attempted two or three years ago they would have failed, because our 
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industry was then over-committed. Inflationary pressure and our balance 
of payments difficulties would have been increased, and the whole thing 
would have ended in frustration. Today, however, it can be done. 
Now and in the next three years we shall have the industrial capacity 
available for supplying a much greater flow of capital goods outwards. 
If you have got the industrial capacity, the balance of payments problem 
looks after itself, because your exports go up; the extra exports are 
balanced off against the provision of finance capital for them, so that the 
two items cancel out and there is no effect on the overall external balance. 

In my final section I would like to say a word or two about the anxieties 
that we and other Western European countries, except Germany, have 
about the narrow size of our reserves. People may ask how, given our 
narrow reserve, one can responsibly recommend a more expansionist 
policy while admitting that it would mean more imports. At the moment, 
of course, our balance of trade is extremely good, and it is getting better. 
We have enjoyed a little lull when, owing to the world recession, we have 
been getting our imports cheap and have not yet begun to feel the back- 
wash on our exports. I would argue that in this period we ought not 
to wait too much; we ought not to say, ‘This is lovely, we have got a very 
favourable balance of trade and we will use it to add to our reserve, 
which is admittedly narrow’, because I think that if you do that you will 
suffer later. You cannot wait and pause; the world is moving all the time. 
It is a question of whether the world goes forward in what I call a balanced 
way, with all the different parts expanding in the same proportion. One 
great sector like Britain cannot wait and say, ‘Well, we may expand later, 
but for just a few years we want to gather in more reserves; we shall 
therefore nurse our more favourable balance of payments, so that we 
can add to our reserves, and after that we may think about having more 
imports or more foreign investment’. For meanwhile the world situation 
moves on. Americans may proceed in the way that I have described, 
while the Europeans may continue to be discouraged ; in those conditions 
the scene can get very ugly, and it may then be too late to do anything 
effective about it. You cannot afford to wait in that way. 

Our reserves are, of course, very low. We have got to live dangerously 
in that respect. The reason why our reserves are low is simply and solely 
because, as a result of the second World War, they became exhausted. 
After that war I was in favour of funding the ‘sterling balances’, thus 
taking them right out of the monetary system; had that been done, our 
whole balance of payments problem would have been very much easier 
from that time onwards. There were good reasons against that policy, 
but I do not think that there were sufficient reasons. We did not fund 
the balances; since then we have paid out more gold on those external 
balances than we should ever have had to pay on the most generous 
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funding arrangement, had it been made shortly after the war. But we 
cannot alter that now. I am not recommending living on a narrow reserve; 
I merely point out that that happens to be our situation. We have allowed 
our reserve to be washed away, so to speak, by the second World War. 
We did not do the one thing that would have served to reconstitute it, 
namely, fund the ‘sterling balances’, and so we have condemned ourselves 
to live precariously from the purely reserve point of view. 

Now, it may be said, why should we not build up reserves? I hope 
that I have already made plain one point in the case against it. If we 
take steps to prevent our production and our imports increasing at their 
normal rate, that will exacerbate the world recession. It does not do to 
use the miser touch in relation to our gold reserve while events are moving 
quickly in the outside world; in fact, we may already have paused too 
long. Another very simple point is that the whole world is short of reserves. 
We may happen to be a little more short than other people owing to 
the second World War, but the shortage is universal. I recently tried 
to work out what would be a fair share for the sterling area out of the 
world’s total addition to its reserves each year. The answer seemed to 
be about £50 million a year. But some people are not thinking in those 
terms; some are thinking in terms of adding to our net reserves by several 
hundred million pounds. If we do that, we merely plunge all the other 
countries into great difficulties—we exacerbate the world recession. We 
ought rather to say: ‘We know that, as the custodians of the sterling 
area, we are entitled to a bigger reserve, but we simply dare not pursue 
a policy of increasing it now—for instance, by holding down production 
and imports in order rapidly to build up our reserve in the next year 
or two—while the rest of the world is slumping.’ If we sought to rebuild 
our reserve quickly that would mean that, instead of being a source of 
expansion in the world, we would have a depressing influence. We have 
got to use that favourable balance which we now have to buy more 
imports, to use it to raise industrial production in the country to a higher 
level, to use it as a margin to play with right now. When we go to the 
Commonwealth Conference, we should say, ‘We want the whole Common- 
wealth to undertake the policy of expansion’. I described this as living 
dangerously; but whatever we do is in a sense dangerous. In my judge- 
ment it is much more dangerous not to pursue an expansionist policy. 
Nothing is more dangerous than to let the world slump gather momentum 
while we stand back and do nothing about it—and ask the Americans to do 
something. They are trying to do something that is very valuable, but 
what they may do does not and cannot meet the case at the moment. They 
might, it is true, add something to the liquidity of the world by replenishing 
the resources of international institutions. 

There is indeed one very big thing that they might do, but that is 
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the one thing that we seem unable for the moment to persuade them to 
do. If they raised the dollar price of gold, that would increase the reserves 
of the non-dollar world by an amount that was really worth while. If 
they raised the dollar price of gold somewhere in proportion to the decline 
in the goods value of the dollar, the rest of the world would soon have 
reserves comparable to those before the war. We should all be able to 
feel much freer and happier—that would be a big thing. That involves 
money ten times as great as anything you can possibly imagine they 
could do in the way of adding liquid resources to one or other of the 
international institutions. The trouble about the gold problem is that 
so many people who well understand an abstract argument do not always 
understand the quantitative aspect. The point is that the price of gold 
is a great big thing and all these proposals for adding to the resources 
of international institutions are trivial compared with the effect of a rise 
in the dollar price of gold, but people do not understand that, because 
they often lack a quantitative sense. I am not saying anything disparaging 
to this particular audience. I am sure you would all vote with me for 
a rise in the price of gold. I would ask the Americans to do that. I would 
not ask them, for the moment, to do anything else, except to maintain 
their own domestic activity. What I would do is to say that we must 
ourselves go forward—expansion here, expansion in the Commonwealth, 
actuate the O.E.E.C. to get European countries together to promote ex- 
pansion in Europe. Let us forget for the moment all about those complex 
problems arising out of the Free Trade Area, such as marks of origin or 
imported material content. Forget all that for the moment; deal with it 
later. For the moment, get—through the O.E.E.C.—the European coun- 
tries to a round table, and say, ‘Now what can we do to save ourselves 
by preventing the world recession getting more serious?’ 


Address at Chatham House 
Io June 1958 








INDONESIA AND THE COMMONWEALTH 
IN SOUTH-EAST ASIA: A RE-APPRAISAL 


Cc. D. COWAN 


its outer island provinces have caused us to view Indonesia in a 

new perspective. The events of 1957 and the first half of 1958 
have made it clear that things like general problems of economic develop- 
ment, the New Guinea issue, and relations with Holland are of little im- 
portance compared with this relationship between the central Government 
in Java and the other islands. At one stage it even appeared doubtful 
whether Indonesia would survive as a single State. Now that the central 
Government has succeeded in imposing its military control over the 
dissident provinces of Central Sumatra and Northern Celebes, the time 
has come to review the whole problem of the unity of Indonesia against 
the background of that country’s history and post-war development. It 
is also a good moment to ask ourselves how far Indonesia’s experience 
since she gained her independence at the end of 1949 provides pointers 
towards problems which may emerge in the Commonwealth countries 
which are her northern neighbours. Malaya, Singapore, Sarawak, North 
Borneo, and Brunei have, like Indonesia, reached what seems to be a 
turning point in their history. The Federation of Malaya was launched 
upon its independence in 1957; Singapore is this year to embark upon 
an unprecedented constitutional experiment in internal self-government; 
the three Borneo territories, though they are certainly far behind in 
terms of political development, are all aimed towards the same goal of 
self-government based on the Western model of parliamentary democracy. 
Indonesia has until now been discussed as if her problems were swi generis, 
and as if her experience were without relevance to the position in the 
Commonwealth territories. Certainly, obvious connexions have been dif- 
ficult to see, because our eyes have been fixed on the party politics of 
Djakarta, which had little in common with constitutional development 
in Malaya at a time when that country was in transition from colonial 
to Dominion status. But, in reviewing events in Indonesia in the wider 
context of the unity of the archipelago, we may well discover themes 
which are also of importance to the long-term future of the Common- 
wealth territories. 

Indonesia’s most fundamental problem is posed by her geography. She 
is split up into many islands, and the larger of these are themselves 
divided by the broken nature of the relief, by mountain, forest and swamp, 
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into smaller sections often difficult of access to each other. The result has 
been that island peoples have developed within different pockets of culture, 
each with their own distinct identities, their own political traditions and 
customs, and their own languages. Fora long time this situation prevented 
any single all-embracing State from developing. The difficulties of political 
organization are not solely those presented by problems of transport and 
communication to any attempt to administer as a whole an area which 
covers 2,500 miles across from the north-west of Sumatra to the western tip 
of New Guinea. They arise as much from the separatist and particularist 
nature of the different communities which have developed, shut off from 
each other in different islands, and often in different parts of the same 
island. 

Looking back over the years since 1949 we can see that they represent 
a remarkable phase in which for most of the time the most obvious 
characteristic of the area—its geographical and political diversity—was 
either overlooked or disregarded, and an attempt was made to operate 
a highly centralized State from Djakarta. The foreign visitor to Djakarta 
in those years found a capital city very much like any other in Asia. 
In his conversations with other foreigners and with Indonesians, and in 
his reading of local newspapers, his thoughts were directed towards the 
country’s economic problems, her foreign policy, and her party politics. 
He came to think of national political parties, of national leaders, and 
of general problems and issues which comprehended every part of the 
State. But if he penetrated outside Java he entered a different atmosphere, 
almost a different country. There the main issues were those between 
the provinces and the central Government. They were almost issues 
between separate peoples: between Menangkabaus, Atjehnese, Ambonese, 
Balinese, or Bugis on the one hand, and Javanese on the other. The 
peoples of the outer islands tended to think of the central Government 
as a Javanese Government. In fact, the Cabinets of the period included 
a good proportion of politicians from the outer provinces, and each of 
these provinces had its representatives in the Indonesian Parliament. 
But the provinces had their own special problems to which the central 
Government and its politicians, with their own troubles and ambitions, 
seemed quite blind. In its desperate efforts to produce a viable and a 
solvent State the central Government seemed to produce little but paper, 
Javanese tax-collectors, and Javanese administrators. The politicians 
and officials in Djakarta, viewed from outside, seemed to be doing little but 
playing at politics and, it was suspected, lining their own pockets. Almost 
the entire tax yield of the provinces and their foreign currency earnings 
went into the coffers of the central Government, but very little seemed to 
find its way back in the annual block grants upon which the provincial 
administrations depended. The State steamship services and purchasing and 
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marketing boards, created to handle the products of the islands as part of a 
centralized economic organization, seemed unable to fulfil their functions. 

This administrative failure was something that might have been ex- 
pected from a young Government with an acute shortage of trained 
administrators and technicians of all sorts, trying to do something which 
had never been attempted before. The Dutch had certainly brought all 
the islands under their control, but they had imposed their administration 
upon subject peoples; they had not created a unified State in which the 
power of government rested upon the consent and participation of the 
people. Yet the Dutch regime was the only precedent making for unity. 
It is true that, despite their diversity, the peoples of the islands in some 
way feel themselves to be linked together in a common whole; though 
they look askance at the Javanese official, they still feel themselves with 
him to be part of bangsa Indonesia, the Indonesian folk. To some extent 
this is based on a common majority religion, a common geographical 
environment, languages which though often different spring from the 
same linguistic family, and certain other common culture traits. But, 
in so far as the Indonesians may be said to belong to one family, that 
family takes in also the Malays of the peninsula and British Borneo, and 
many of the inhabitants of the Philippines. When one inquires more 
closely into what it is that binds together the Batak Christian, the Bugis 
Muslim, and the Balinese who still clings to Hinduism, one finds that the 
common thread is, in fact, provided by nationalism and the struggle 
against the Dutch. Dutch rule played a double role in this respect. It 
gave the people of the archipelago the feeling of belonging together under 
and against the Dutch—being, so to speak, brothers in misfortune; and it 
brought the islands together for the first time into a political and economic 
unit, thus providing a precedent to which the Indonesian Republic could 
appeal for the political unity of the area. A striking feature of all the 
negotiations between Holland, the Republic of Indonesia, and third parties 
between 1945 and 1949 is the Republican insistence on the inclusion within 
one State of all the territories which had formed part of Netherlands 
India. The case of Western New Guinea is an extreme example of this. 

Since the existence of Netherlands India as a unit is such an important 
element in any analysis of the Indonesian problem, the nature of the 
Dutch administration deserves closer examination than it is usually given in 
this context. One of the surprising things about it is the relatively late 
date at which the whole of the territory now comprehended within the 
national frontiers of Indonesia was brought within one administrative 
and economic framework by the Dutch. Until the turn of the twentieth 
century ‘Netherlands India’ was more a geographical concept than a 
political or economic reality. Before the Governor-Generalship of Van 
Heutsz (1904-9) there were large areas in Sumatra, Borneo, Celebes, the 
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Lesser Sunda Islands, and, of course, New Guinea, where no Dutch control 
of any sort was exerted. In general we can safely say that Netherlands 
India as a comprehensive political unit is at most fifty years old—younger, 
that is, than a large number of people still alive in the outer islands. The 
same thing is true in the economic field. The Dutch economic effort during 
the nineteenth century had been concentrated on Java. By the last 
quarter of the century there were large amounts of Dutch capital con- 
centrated in particular areas of the outer islands—the tobacco estates 
around Medan on the East Coast of Sumatra are a good example. But 
the trade of most of the outer islands was channelled, not through Batavia, 
but through Singapore, and most of it was in non-Dutch hands. The re- 
orientation of the economic life of the outer islands around Java only came 
about as the result of the operations of the K.P.M. (Koninklijke Paketvaart 
Maatschappij), founded in 1888 by a consortium of Dutch shipping, 
banking, and estate interests with the support of the Dutch Government. 
Not until about 1920 were the sea-borne trade and communications of 
the archipelago centred on Java, and even then Singapore still retained its 


| predominance in the trade with parts of Sumatra and West Borneo. 


Thus, in many places outside Java, the idea of independence from 
outside control was still alive in 1940, or at least was retained as a recent 
tradition. This was not merely because there were a large number of 
older people who remembered the days before Dutch-controlled admini- 
stration had been introduced, but also because of the pattern of that 
administration, which kept in existence the former state boundaries and 
institutions. In grouping the different states and territories into Resi- 
dencies the Dutch perpetuated many of the larger political units of the 
old order. Moreover, they made extensive use of the technique of indirect 
tule, leaving the day-to-day conduct of affairs in the hands of existing 
rulers and local chiefs under the general supervision of Dutch officials. 
Thus the old loyalties to local ruling castes remained unbroken, whether 
they acted as sovereign rulers owing the Dutch Government allegiance 
under a treaty, or whether, as in some areas which were actually annexed, 
they acted as officials of that Government. 

Events during the Japanese occupation and the conflict between the 
Dutch and the Republic of Indonesia after 1945 preserved and even 
accentuated the particularism of the different territories in the outer 
islands. Under the Japanese, Sumatra and Java were administered by 
different Army authorities, and all the other islands came under the 
control of the Navy, from its headquarters at Makassar, in Celebes. In 
the outer islands they ruled through the traditional authorities, as the 
Dutch had done, but their preoccupation with the war caused them to 
allow the chiefs much greater scope in matters not directly affecting their 
war effort. After the Japanese surrender the same process was continued 
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by the Dutch, this time as a matter of deliberate policy, and they set 
up a number of so-called autonomous states in the outer islands and 
also in Java itself, which in theory were independent units within the 
framework of a new Dutch political system. Whether this was, as the 
Dutch maintained, the planned continuation of a programme of de- 
centralization inaugurated before 1940, or whether, as the Republicans 
said, it was an attempt to maintain control of the archipelago by a process 
of ‘divide and rule’, is beside the point. The result was that variety, 
particularism, and local loyalty were again perpetuated and increased. 
The same thing occurred in large areas of Sumatra which remained outside 
Dutch control, but which, because of the Dutch grip on sea and air com- 
munications, were cut off from Java. There, in Atjeh, East Sumatra, 
and Central Sumatra, nationalist movements developed independent of 
Republican control, administered by local committees. 

The Federal Constitution which came into force on the formal recogni- 
tion of Indonesian independence in December 1949 was therefore in 
accord with the established facts of the situation, whether or not this 
situation was a desirable one from Indonesian points of view. It provided 
for a federation of sixteen states; the largest of these was the Republic of 
Indonesia, whose territory in Java and Sumatra had a population of more 
than 31 million people; the other fifteen states were those set up by the 
Dutch, four in Java and Madura, the others in the outer islands, with 
populations ranging from 100,000 to Ir million. Within seven months 
this Constitution was swept away and replaced by a unitary Constitution 
with ten provinces in place of the original sixteen states, one central 
executive, and, in practice, one central legislature, although provision 
was made for provincial assemblies. This Constitution was made the basis 
of the attempt at centralization which brought the central Government into 
such disrepute in the outer islands and provoked so much discontent there. 
At the outset, in 1950, there were risings at Makassar and in Ambon 
designed to prevent the introduction of the new regime, and in the latter 
place the short-lived ‘Republic of the South Moluccas’ was set up. Further 
revolts against the authority of the central Government broke out in 
Celebes in 1952, and in Atjeh in 1953. At the end of 1956 the provinces of 
Sumatra began one by one to renounce the control of Djakarta, and during 
the spring of 1957 this rejection of central control spread eastwards, until 
it seemed that only Java and Madura were still under the direct admini- 
stration of the capital. Temporizing and negotiation, however, produced 
their effect, and finally only two of the dissident provinces—Central 
Sumatra and Northern Celebes—persisted in the attempt to dictate terms 
to the Djakarta Government, and were suppressed by force in the first half 
of 1958 after they had set up their own provisional government. 

At first sight the friction between the outer provinces and the central 
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Government which caused this abortive revolt seems to have been 
brought about by Indonesia’s economic problems. The Indonesian 
problem, as it has developed since 19509, is essentially a Javanese problem. 
Java, with its rapidly increasing population, now estimated at 53 million 
out of Indonesia’s total of about 82 million, is eating away the substance 
of the archipelago. Though it is by far the largest rice producer in the 
archipelago, its hungry mouths make it, except in years of particularly 
good harvests, a rice importer. Its heavy population also makes it a 
large importer of consumer goods. But Java alone cannot pay for these 
imports. With 65 per cent of Indonesia’s population it accounts for only 
II per cent of the country’s export income. Java’s imports have to 
be paid for from the foreign earnings of the outer islands, which, with 
the bulk of the mineral deposits, the staple export crops, and the foreign 
estate companies, produce far more than they consume—only to see the 
surplus swallowed up in Java. Any attempt to remedy this unbalance 
by promoting agricultural reform and industrialization in Java, and by 
fostering large-scale emigration to the other islands, would involve such 
a social upheaval that only a very strong and stable Government could 
carry it through. And it would demand a great act of faith on the part 
of the outer provinces, who would have to pay for the capital equipment 
and specialist services which would be required. It would need, therefore, 
a Government which commanded the confidence and loyalty of the outer 
islands as well as of Java. 

But Indonesia’s Governments have been neither strong nor stable, 
and, especially since 1953, they have been Governments with which the 
outer provinces could feel little emotional identity. Since the collapse 
of the Korean War commodity boom brought down the prices which 
her exports commanded in world markets, and since heavy government 
spending has produced a strong inflationary pressure within the country, 
Indonesia has had to endure both overall budget deficits and a continuous 
balance-of-payments crisis. The psychological heritage of nationalism, 
with its inability to work happily with Western capital and Western 
commercial and estate personnel, and its effect on estate labour, has made 
it difficult to raise the level of exports. So both the internal revenue 
and the export earnings of the outer provinces have been at a premium, 
and both have been controlled by the central Government. The unitarian 
Constitution stipulated that the provinces should be given ‘the largest 
possible measure of autonomy to manage their own local government’. 
Unfortunately the powers of taxation given to them were negligible. 
They were, therefore, entirely dependent for their finance upon the 
annual block grants from the central Government, and these were not 
adequate to meet their needs. The same factors operated to their dis- 
advantage in the issuing of import licences for consumer goods and 
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capital equipment, for which they appeared to be allocated less than 
their fair share of foreign currency. In many of these cases the central 
Government was no doubt doing the best it could with what it had avail- 
able. But the operation of a centrally directed economy tended to make 
people in the outer islands believe themselves less well treated than their 
fellows in Java. The same thing was true of the system of centralised 
export licensing. It often proved a long and difficult business to procure 
the necessary licences for goods awaiting shipment in Borneo, Celebes, 
and Sumatra from the central offices of the licensing authority in Djakarta, 
so that both local shippers and producers suffered. And in the case of 
copra producers in the Eastern islands and Borneo there was the added 
irritant of the malfunctioning of the National Copra Purchasing and 
Marketing Board (Jajasan Kopra), which frequently made uneconomic 
and unprofitable sales and administered its funds ineffectively, whilst the 
national shipping companies proved unable to provide shipping when 
and where it was needed, so that heavy losses were incurred by copra 
producers. This was in glaring contrast to the efficiency of the K.P.M. 
In the political field, too, the people of the outer islands have become 
more and more disillusioned with the working of the party system of 
government at the centre. In its struggle to get and to retain office and 
to keep its nominees in key administrative posts, the Nationalist Party 
(P.N.I.)—the protégés of President Sukarno—have come to lean more and 
more heavily on the support of the Communist Party (P.K.I.). The idea of 
Communists in control is repugnant on religious grounds to most of the 
communities in the outer islands. Moreover, both the Communists and 
the Nationalists draw most of their support from Java; so does the 
Nahdatul Ulama, the extremist Muslim party, which has been included 
in the P.N.I.-led Cabinets to provide an element of Muslim participation. 
The Masjumi, the moderate Muslim party and the one which commands 
most widespread support in the outer islands, has, with the exception 
of a short period in 1955 and 1956, been out of power since 1953, and the 
former Vice-President Dr Hatta, who is respected in the outer islands 
as a responsible statesman most likely to initiate realistic economic and 
constitutional changes, and who is supported by Masjumi, has been 
driven from office, mainly because President Sukarno sees in him a poten- 
tial rival. Most of the smaller parties, and many prominent politicians 
in the ranks of the larger ones, have a record which shows little but acute 
opportunism in a political game of making and breaking Cabinets. The 
result has been that under the unitary Constitution the parliamentary 
system has worked badly, and has appeared to people outside Djakarta 
to be merely an apparatus for providing the salaries and perquisites of 
office to a relatively small number of politicians and higher officials. 
These facts made for large-scale dissatisfaction with the existing 
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situation, and particularly with the central Government, in the outer 
islands, but this dissatisfaction does not by itself, I feel, explain the wide- 
spread provincial dissidence which began at the end of 1956. To under- 
stand this, and the revolts in Atjeh and Celebes which preceded it, one has 
to go back to the change from a federal to a unitary Constitution in 1950. 
What was involved was not merely the dismantling of fifteen Dutch- 
created puppet states. The essential aim of the change was to bring the 
whole of the islands under effective central control. To this end the many 
semi-autonomous units were merged into provinces whose boundaries 
were drawn on rational grounds rather than on grounds of local tradition, 
so that local loyalties and particularisms would be assimilated within 
larger units. Local leaders lost their power to provincial governors 
appointed from Djakarta, and many local officials were replaced in the 
new provincial administrations by men from Java, both Javanese and 
men from the outer islands who had fought for the Republic in Java 
and who were often not members of traditional local ruling castes, so 
that their loyalty to the central Government was stronger. These changes 
were not confined to the Dutch-created states; they were also imposed 
on the Republican areas in Sumatra which had not till then been brought 
within the direct control of the Republican government in Java. Both 
Atjeh and the Menangkabau country of the West Coast Residency were 
merged into the provinces of North and Central Sumatra respectively 
and lost their separate territorial identities, and the local political bosses 
were displaced by newly appointed provincial governors and their officials. 
In some places these local bosses were members of the traditional ruling 
caste; in others they were the representatives of groups who had displaced 
the traditional rulers because of the latter’s collaboration with the Dutch. 
In either case these local leaders appear to have been perfectly willing 
to adhere to the Republic and the unitary Constitution, so long as they 
were left in possession of the local political spoils. It was only when their 
position was not respected that they became hostile to the central Govern- 
ment. It was this which was at the root of the rising in Celebes in 1952 
and the one which broke out in Atjeh in 1953. Both were the work of 
orthodox Muslims who were hostile to the Communist element in Indo- 
nesian politics, and so both naturally formed an alliance with the Darul 
Islam movement, which was struggling to set up an Islamic state in Java. 
But the basic reason for both these revolts lay in the fact that the central 
Government had thwarted the local political ambitions of their leaders. 
Similar resentment smouldered beneath the surface elsewhere in the 
outer islands after 1950—in the Menangkabau area of Central Sumatra, 
for instance, where control had been taken out of the hands of a local 
committee formed by members of the traditional ruling caste. 


In this connexion the role played by Indonesian Army leaders in the 
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revolts of 1956 and 1957 was of the utmost importance. This was par- 
ticularly so in areas where the Army units were territorial units, that is 
to say were drawn from the area in question, and where the officers in 
command were themselves members of the local ruling caste. The Indo- 
nesian Army after 1950 was not a united and homogeneous body. In 
its origins it was a composite force formed from elements of the former 
Dutch Indian Army, from troops raised by the Japanese, and from militia, 
irregulars, and youth corps raised during the fighting against the Dutch 
after 1945. After 1950 the reorganization and future character of this 
force became a political issue. There is not space here to enter into the 
details of ‘the Army question’, as it became known, but its result was an 
Army, or more accurately an officer corps, divided within itself, and there 
was tension and distrust between the higher command of the Army, on 
the one hand, and the politicians, especially the P.N.I. politicians, on the 
other. The control of the higher command and the central Government 
over local commanders in the outer islands therefore tended to be weak, 
especially where the area commander was a native of the province in 
which he was stationed, as was the case in Northern Sumatra and Celebes. 
Yet, on balance, the Army was, until 1956, a factor which tended to 
hold the State together. Individual area commanders were not strong 
enough to provoke an open conflict with the central Government or the 
higher command in Djakarta. The higher command, for its part, needed 
their support to frustrate the attempts of the P.N.I. Government in 
office from 1953 to 1955 to push its own political appointees into key 
positions within its ranks. Wishing to present a united front to the 
politicians, they made no attempt to control the activities of local com- 
manders within their own areas. Nor did the central Government, who 
were afraid to provoke the Army as a whole. Instead they attempted 
to detach individual commanders from their allegiance to the higher 
command, and to make political bargains with them. 

The result was an uneasy balance of power, and so long as it was 
maintained the discontent of the outer islands with the central Govern- 
ment was unable to come to a head. In the middle of 1955, however, 
President Sukarno and the P.N.I. Government attempted to break the 
stalemate by imposing on the Army as its Chief of Staff the relatively 
junior area commander of South Sumatra, a Javanese known to be an 
adherent of the P.N.I. This attempt failed. The other area commanders 
and senior officers rallied to the support of the Deputy Chief of Staff, 
Colonel Zulkifli Lubis, in refusing to accept a political appointee, and the 
Government was forced to resign. At the time things seemed to have 
taken a turn for the better. But, though they took no political advantage 
of it, power now obviously rested in the hands of the higher command 
of the Army, and the passing of the initiative to them had broken the 
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balance of power. The last thing the provincial Army commanders in the 
outer islands wanted was an increase in the amount of control exercised 
by the higher command—though, illogically enough, several of them were 
smarting at the failure of their own ambitions to secure the vacant post 
of Chief of Staff, which was eventually filled by Colonel Nasution, a former 
Chief of Staff who had been in retirement since the end of 1952. And 
when, in the spring of 1956, a P.N.I.-led Government re-established itself 
in office, and the old round of inflation, economic deterioration, and 
neglect of pressing issues continued, disagreements developed within the 
higher command itself as to what steps should be taken. Facts about 
this are hard to come by, but it seems that one group, led by Colonel 
Lubis, favoured the overthrow of the Government, but that a majority, 
of whom Nasution was one, disagreed. 

Under these tensions the fragile unity of the Army cracked. Getting 
wind, in November 1956, of a plan to arrest him for plotting the overthrow 
of the Government, Lubis, himself a Sumatran, took refuge with Colonel 
Simbolon, the area commander of Northern Sumatra. In December, soon 
after Lubis’s arrival, Simbolon took matters into his own hands, and by 
declaring North Sumatran autonomy precipitated the revolt of the outer 
provinces against central administrative control. As a result the province 
of North Sumatra broke up into its component parts—Atjeh, which was 
already almost entirely in the grip of the local rebellion; East Sumatra, 
where the colonels of two regiments in the Medan district declared their 
loyalty to the central Government but at the same time co-operated with 
the local ‘Committee for the autonomy of East Sumatra’; and the Tapanuli 
district in north-west Sumatra, where Simbolon was supported by the 
Christian Batak community of which he is a member. Farther south 
Colonel Hussein, who commanded the troops quartered in the Menang- 
kabau area around Padang and Bukit Tinggi, and is himself a Menang- 
kabau, made himself chairman of a local council which took over the 
control of Central Sumatra from its Javanese governor. Their example 
was quickly followed, in January 1957, by area commanders and local 
leaders in East Indonesia, in Borneo, and in South Sumatra, who with- 
held payment of the export earnings from the central Government and 
began to re-organize their local administrations in the direction of 
autonomy, but who did not formally break away from the Republic. 
It would seem that none of these so-called ‘revolts’ were aimed at secession 
and the formation of separate states, but that in most cases they were 
intended to establish bargaining positions, so that the central Government 
could be brought to agree to constitutional reforms which would give 
the provinces much greater autonomy in local administration and the 
handling of finance and economic development. But in the case of Central 
Sumatra and North Celebes, which became de facto separated from the 
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southern portion of that island, these demands went much farther. The 
leaders in these two provinces insisted on the formation of a new central 
Government under the leadership of Dr Hatta, and the elimination of 
Communist influence, as a sine qua non of any bargain. Thus, as we have 
seen, whilst President Sukarno was able to patch up some sort of com- 
promise agreement with the other provinces, the Government under Dr 
Djuanda which he established in office was forced to suppress by the use 
of Javanese troops the provisional government established in Central 
Sumatra and backed by Northern Celebes. 

The military suppression of Central Sumatra and Northern Celebes 
has not affected Indonesia’s basic problems. The need to reconcile two 
contradictory sets of interests, one set tending to draw the islands and 
their peoples together, the other to drive them apart, still remains. I 
have spoken of the factors making for disruption and insular particularism 
at some length, and it seems clear that there is not, and never has been, 
any automatic unity of the islands between Sumatra and New Guinea. 
It is a fundamental error to regard disunity in Indonesia as an aberration 
from some natural political and economic pattern. Against this, there 
are many factors which make for unity. Java, because of its position 
and its huge and rapidly growing population, will always be a natural 
focus for much of the archipelago. Moreover, there is a natural inter- 
dependence between it and the outer islands, rich in natural resources, 
but lacking in man-power. But perhaps the most important unifying 
factor is the imponderable one—that feeling which the peoples of all the 
islands seem to have of belonging to one Indonesian people. This has 
probably been strengthened by the revival of the New Guinea issue and 
the wave of anti-Dutch feeling which this has generated. But New Guinea 
itself is of little significance in this context. The precise definition of 
which territories are or are not within the boundaries of Indonesia does 
not affect the central problem of the interrelation of these territories. 
A complete failure to solve this will eventually result in a number of small 
states: some rich and prosperous, like Central Sumatra; some poor, like 
parts of the Moluccas; one, Java, heavily over-populated and starving. 

Two solutions have been proposed in Indonesia. One is that generally 
favoured by those in the outer islands: decentralization, a high level of 
autonomy for the separate communities in the islands (which do not 
necessarily coincide with the present provinces), and a federal executive 
at the centre—in fact a return to the federal Constitution in a new form. 
The other is that proposed by President Sukarno, the so-called ‘guided 
democracy’ experiment. Sukarno recognizes that parliamentary demo- 
cracy based on universal suffrage and the party system has failed, and 
has brought the central Government into discredit in the outer islands. 
He proposes, therefore, to give this Government stability and the strength 
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to grapple with long-term economic and political problems by creating 
an Advisory Council on which representatives of the community drawn 
from the political parties, the different provinces, the army, the pro- 
fessions, and so on will serve. This Advisory Council, under his presidency, 
will lay down lines of policy for Parliament and the Cabinet to follow, 
and will set limits within which this policy can operate. 

I come now to the second task outlined at the beginning of this talk: 
to inquire how far Indonesia’s experience holds lessons and warnings for 
the future of the Commonwealth countries in South-East Asia. 

The first point, and the one on which we need spend least time because 
it is so obvious, is the great potential danger to the whole of the Malaysian 
and South China Sea area of the unsolved problem of Indonesian unity. 
During the central Government’s campaign against Central Sumatra it 
seemed at one stage that a situation akin to the Spanish Civil War might 
develop, with each side supported from outside by shipments of arms 
and ‘volunteers’. Such a conflict would be far more difficult to localize 
than the Korean War was, both because of the position and geographical 
nature of the area, and because of the existence of S.E.A.T.O. Even 
if no great Power became involved in such a conflict, the extent to which 
supply and trade links with the Commonwealth territories would become 
essential to the outer provinces of Indonesia in any stand against Java 
might easily entangle them in a political dispute. Although, therefore, 
disunity in Indonesia may bring short-term economic benefits to Malaya, 
Singapore, and British Borneo in the growth of trade with the outer islands, 
in the long run instability in the area can only be dangerous for them, 
and they cannot afford to adopt an attitude of unconcern or smugness 
towards the troubles of their neighbour. 

My second point also arises from studying the conflict of interests 
between Java and the outer islands of Indonesia. As a historian I have 
become very much aware not only of the basic fragmentation of the area, 
and the many different communities with their own traditions, loyalties, 
and interests, but also of the way in which this basic pattern—imposed, I 
think, largely by geography—tends to re-emerge as the hold of colonial 
authority is withdrawn. This is not something peculiar to Indonesia. 
Burma had her own difficulties of this sort before the Rangoon Govern- 
ment re-established its control. But the most obvious illustration of it 
outside Indonesia is in Indo-China, which had never existed as a political 
unit before France made it one. Now the situation which existed for 
three hundred years before the coming of the French has re-asserted 
itself, and we have two separate Vietnamese States in the rice plains of 
Tongking and Cochin China, and two weak communities, Laos and 
Cambodia, which seem to be assuming once more their historical role as 
buffer states between the Vietnamese to the East and the T’ai to the West. 
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But mere recognition of this tendency for artificial colonial units to 
break up when the hold of the colonial Power is removed is not the 
end of the matter. In the present state of the world small States which 
are not viable entities in terms of economic organization and defence 
cannot easily sustain themselves if they are grouped together in an area 
of great strategic and economic importance on the cross-roads of great 
trade routes, where the status quo is not more or less guaranteed, as 
it was in the nineteenth century in Asian seas by the British Navy, 
and as it is now in the Western hemisphere by American influence. The 
evolution of larger units seems a logical remedy, but we have seen the 
difficulties which can arise in such a situation in the case of Indonesia. 
How does this apply to the Commonwealth countries in South-East 
Asia? These territories were never administered by Britain as a unit, 
so that there is little temptation to blind ourselves to the probability 
that what has proved true elsewhere applies also to Sarawak, Brunei, 
North Borneo, and Singapore. But we ought also to remind ourselves 
that the unity of Malaya is a relatively recent development. British 
control did not begin to be applied to the states of the peninsula until 
1874, and it was not extended to all of them until 1909. The Federation 
of Malaya is a purely post-war innovation, and there are still great dif- 
ferences between the different states in political tradition, economic 
development, and resources, and in the relative size of the Malay and 
Chinese communities. I do not mean to imply that the Federation is in 
danger of disintegrating, but merely wish to point out that we cannot 
automatically take its existence for granted. Within the Commonwealth 
countries themselves there are already signs of an awareness of a need 
for closer relationships. There has been fairly wide canvassing of the 
idea of a union or partnership between Malaya and Singapore, and tenta- 
tive discussions of a project for federating the Borneo territories. The 
foundation of one State bank to serve all these territories has also been 
under review. With many factors in the fields of economics and defence 
urging them together, there is a natural tendency for speculation to turn 
towards some form of general federal union as a long-term goal. It is 
here that the warnings of Indonesian experience are relevant. A common 
colonial past is not a guarantee of success, nor is a feeling of belonging 
together or a mere wish to co-operate sufficient. Where different com- 
munities are at different stages of economic and political development, 
and the size of their resources and populations are not comparable, 
clashes of interest seem inevitable. They are only deepened and em- 
bittered by the presence of different political groups ranging from orthodox 
Muslims to Communists, between whom not only forms of government but 
also ideologies and philosophies of society are in dispute. I do not mean 
to suggest that one can draw exact parallels between, for instance, Java 
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and Malaya, or between parts of the outer islands of Indonesia and the 
British Borneo territories, or that Singapore, with its Chinese community 
and its tradition of free trade, has a counterpart in Indonesia. What I 
do mean is that tensions of the same sort as have developed between 
different parts of Indonesia could also do so in the Commonwealth area. 
Nor do I imply that one must conclude that these problems are insoluble, 
but only that they invite disaster if they are ignored. 

The last point which emerges from this review of Indonesian events, 
and which I suggest merits discussion in a wider context, is President 
Sukarno’s so-called ‘guided democracy’. His ‘conception’ seems to owe 
this name to Western observers, who, concluding probably rightly that 
it owed its inspiration to Sukarno’s observation of Russian and Chinese 
practice, assumed that the scheme was a purely imported model meant 
to function on Russian and Chinese lines within what would eventually 
become a Communist State. I disagree. One of the very interesting 
things which emerges from a study of Indonesian parliamentary politics, 
and from talking to Indonesians, is their inability to grasp a fundamental 
principle of Western parliamentary practice—the swing of the pendulum. 
We believe that balance is preserved by a succession of Governments 
from different political parties, so that each will be strong and homo- 
geneous enough to put into practice what is best in its programme, and 
that its excesses will be corrected by its successor. In the long run govern- 
ment will be representative of all large sectors of national opinion (pace 
the Liberal Party) and if our opponents are in power today we comfort 
ourselves with the thought that it will be our turn tomorrow. But to the 
Indonesian this is not so. He places great store on the idea that he should 
have in the Cabinet, at the same time, members of as many different 
parties as possible, representing the widest range of political attitudes. 
Decisions taken by such a cabinet must be truly democratic. This is 
something quite unrelated to any necessity for securing a majority in 
Parliament, and has been one of the reasons why cabinet government 
based on a party system has not worked well in Indonesia. It is an attitude 
inherited, I think, from the traditional Asian system of taking decisions 
by the sense of a meeting rather than by a counting of heads, whether 
that meeting was a village council or a sultan’s ministers and advisers. 
The meeting explored a problem, and, after long discussion, what one 
might call the highest common denominator of agreement filtered out of 
it and the limits of possible action became apparent. The sultan, the 
authority figure (or his chief minister), took the sense of the meeting and 
acted upon it. In this sense President Sukarno’s ‘conception’ is nearer 
to the roots of Indonesian political ideas than the Western type of par- 
liamentary democracy is. He has nominated his Advisory Council, and 


will himself act as the authority figure, whilst Cabinet and Parliament 
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will presumably be left merely to decide ways and means of implementing 
policies handed down to them. Whether this will function in practice 
remains to be seen. The traditional system seems to have functioned well 
enough in pre-Dutch times, partly perhaps because society was homo- 
geneous, and there was general agreement on custom and the limits of 
change in society. That is not the case today. But it is worth noting that 
government by council was the method chosen by the Republican areas of 
East and Central Sumatra between 1945 and 1949, when they were cut off 
from Java. It was also the method used by the provisional government 
set up in Central Sumatra in 1957, which had the local military commander 
as its authority figure and its chairman. 

The same sort of political tradition has long roots in Malaya, as else- 
where in South-East Asia. Though British Residents, in fact if not in 
theory, supplanted sultans as authority figures, they used the state 
councils in the same way until power was taken out of their hands 
by a Federal government. But I do not pretend that developments in 
Indonesia in this respect have at the moment any close relevance to the 
Commonwealth territories, or think that parliamentary government there 
will suffer from the same defects. It is possible that Malaya and her 
neighbours have been more directly influenced by British practice and 
ideas, and will adhere to something more closely resembling British 
custom. On that one can hardly yet venture an opinion. The People’s 
Action Party in Singapore can no doubt be said to offer an alternative 
government there, but there is no sign as yet of any alternative to the 
present Government in the Federation of Malaya, and the Borneo terri- 
tories are far behind along the road. Yet I think the Indonesian story is 
worth studying for anyone interested in the Commonwealth area, if only 
because it underlines the truism that there is more than one road to 
democracy, and that we must expect the peoples of these countries to 
adapt their new institutions to their local needs. 

The problems of this part of Asia seem to me to have derived largely 
from the fact that although the colonial Powers imposed their administra- 
tions over wide areas, they were inspired and sanctioned from outside, 
and they did not create states or nations. As the tide of colonial authority 
recedes, the many separate communities which it submerged re-appear, 
into a world no longer suited to coteries of small units. The peoples of 
the area are thus faced with the task of building nations and providing 
them with governments sanctioned by general consent. The Indonesians 
have not disrupted a united state bequeathed to them by the Dutch; 
they have merely—so far—failed to create one. We must hope that the 
peoples of the Commonwealth territories in South-East Asia will do better. 

Address at Chatham House 


22 April 1958 
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DISENGAGEMENT AND WESTERN 
SECURITY 


MICHAEL HOWARD 


HE subject of ‘disengagement’ is not so popular today as it seemed 

a year or so ago: other questions have crowded in and eclipsed it 

from the public eye. Yet it can never remain out of our minds 
for very long. The tides of international politics may rise and fall, but 
they can only temporarily hide the two great problems of European 
politics which, like some ugly reef, underlie them. Germany still remains 
divided; and Eastern Europe still remains subject to an imposed Com- 
munist rule. Unless we are prepared to accept this situation as a final 
settlement, the question of ‘disengagement’, the negotiation of a Russian 
military withdrawal in return for an equivalent military withdrawal by 
the West, will remain a standing challenge to the statesmen of Western 
Europe and the United States. 

It may be argued that the existing situation in Europe, distressing 
as it is for all of us—especially for those who suffer most under it—is 
the least bad of possible worlds; that the division of Germany removes 
a standing menace to world peace; and that Soviet domination in Eastern 
Europe has at least buried racial and frontier quarrels which perplexed 
Europe for a hundred years and contributed powerfully to the outbreak 
of two world wars. Today—the argument might run—everyone knows 
where he stands, whether he likes being there or not, and an absolutely 
clear division of Europe into two ‘spheres of influence’ provides our best 
hope of continuing peace. The advocates of disengagement, on the other 
hand, maintain that the present position is inherently unstable. The 
proximity of two great, suspicious armies might engender an accidental 
conflict. A government might come into power in Western Germany 
obsessed by nationalist, irredentist ideals, and precipitate a war in an 
attempt to recover the territories beyond the Elbe. Finally, it is suggested 
that it is absurd for us to abandon our friends in Eastern Europe when 
we need every ally that we can get in the cold war, and that we should 
not shrink from causing embarrassment to the Russians where we can 
most easily embarrass them, that is, in Eastern Europe, when they do 
not shrink from causing embarrassment to us almost everywhere else in 
the world. 

Three questions arise when we talk of disengagement. I propose only 
to mention the first two, and devote myself to the third. Would, first 
of all, a reunited Germany be an advantage for world peace—would she, 
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in particular, be able to settle peacefully where her frontier with Poland 
should lie? Secondly, is Russia likely in any circumstances whatever 
to abandon her Communist satellites in Eastern Europe? Even if her 
armed forces were withdrawn from those territories, would she not retain 
sufficient political control, through security forces and liaison missions, 
virtually to vitiate the entire object of disengagement? Finally, if dis- 
engagement did come about, would it really be to the advantage of the 
West? 

By disengagement I mean the withdrawal of armed forces from terri- 
tory, not the withdrawal of certain forms of armament from armed forces. 
I am not, therefore, going to talk about the ‘Rapacki Plan’ for a non- 
nuclear zone in the centre of Europe, or about the various plans put 
forward, for example, by Sir Anthony Eden for phased disarmament. 
Moreover, I am going to concentrate on the two major projects for dis- 
engagement which have been put forward in the last few years: that for 
limited disengagement, put forward by leaders of the British Labour Party 
such as Mr Hugh Gaitskell and Mr Denis Healey; and that for total 
disengagement, the chief supporters of which on this side of the Iron 
Curtain have been Mr George Kennan and Marshal of the Royal Air 
Force Sir John Slessor. 

The ‘Gaitskell Plan’ for Europe is roughly as follows. There should 
be a ‘disengaged area’ in Central Europe, comprising a reunited Germany, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and possibly Rumania and Bulgaria, 
in which there would be no foreign troops at all. Within this area indi- 
genous armed forces would be subject to international inspection and 
control. Finally, this ‘central area’ would be guaranteed by a multilateral 
European security pact, in which the various States in the neutral zone 
would have their territories guaranteed by the great Powers as well as 
by each other. Thus any form of aggression by, for example, Germany 
against Poland, Poland against Germany, or Russia against Poland or 
Hungary would be dealt with on an international basis. To this Mr Denis 
Healey, in his pamphlet, A Neutral Belt in Europe?, has added the re- 
inforcement of what he calls ‘the disincentive of limited atomic war’— 
the use of tactical atomic weapons to implement the guarantee offered 
by the Western Powers. 

The second project for disengagement visualizes a virtually complete 
withdrawal of U.S. forces from Europe. This was proposed explicitly by 
Sir John Slessor in the New York Herald Tribune earlier this year,? and 
implicitly by Mr Kennan in his provocative Reith Lectures last autumn. 
Mr Kennan then argued that ‘the situation as it is expects too much, 
and for too long a time, of the United States, which is not a European 


1 London, Fabian Society, 1958. 
2 New York Herald Tribune, European edition, 30, 31 January, 1/2 February 1958. 
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Power’ ; that we cannot, as he implied, expect United States governments 
to stand up indefinitely against the pressure to ‘bring the boys back 
home’. He further implied that the American atomic deterrent—the 
Strategic Air Command and the inter-continental ballistic missiles by 
which it will presently be supplemented—should provide a perfectly 
adequate defence for Europe, even if U.S. ground forces were to withdraw. 
This is a point which Sir John Slessor powerfully reinforces. ‘Does anyone 
really imagine’, he writes, ‘that 28 N.A.T.O. divisions with atomic weapons 
could stop an invasion by 150 Russian divisions armed with the same 
weapons? Can anyone believe that in that almost inconceivable event the 
nuclear holocaust could be avoided, whether Allied divisions are on German 
soil or not?’ N.A.T.O., he maintains, is required only to deal with small 
outbreaks, prevent accidental war, and avert faits accomplis on the part of 
the Communists. All this could perfectly well be done by a German army 
equipped with conventional weapons. If some form of guarantee were 
needed that the United States and Great Britain would move in if neces- 
sary, then a ‘tethered goat’ could be provided in the form of an American 
and a British brigade, fulfilling much the same role as do the occupation 
troops in Berlin at the moment: outward and visible signs of our deter- 
mination to defend Europe if need be by atomic war. 

In one respect the Kennan-Slessor proposals are more realistic than 
those of Mr Gaitskell and Mr Healey. They assume that the Russians 
are likely to leave Eastern Europe only in return for a total withdrawal 
of Anglo-American troops from the West; that a withdrawal from Western 
Germany alone would not be considered by any Russian statesman as 
a reasonable quid pro quo. Certainly the various suggestions about dis- 
engagement which have been forthcoming from Russian statesmen have 
all fallen into one of two categories: either the disengagement of Germany 
alone, or—as Marshal Bulganin expressed it in one of his numerous letters 
to the statesmen of the West—‘the total liquidation of foreign military, 
naval, and air bases in the territory of other States’. In either case, the 
price of the destruction of the Warsaw Pact as it stands is the destruction 
of N.A.T.O. as it stands. This is obviously the sort of proposal which 
we should look at with the profoundest suspicion. Yet it is only to be 
expected that the Russians should ask a high price for the abandonment 
of their glacis in Eastern Europe; and that they should demand, if they 
withdraw six hundred miles, that we should withdraw something more 
than two hundred miles in return. 

The Governments of the N.A.T.O. Powers have hitherto firmly 
rejected all proposals for disengagement. The military security of the 
West, they argue, demands the maintenance of N.A.T.O. intact, with 
its full American and German components. Even if there were political 
advantages to be gained by disengagement, the military disadvantages, 
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they believe, would be overwhelming. The West cannot match Soviet 
military manpower. In fact, as Professor Blackett recently pointed out, 
we could do so if we were prepared to make the necessary adjustments 
to our economy; but there is at the moment no prospect of such an 
adjustment being made. Europe can thus only be defended against the 
Red Army by nuclear weapons; and the only way to convince both Russia 
and Europe that the Powers which have nuclear weapons would be pre- 
pared to use them is for those Powers to have their own troops on the 
ground, toe-to-toe with the Russian forces, so as to leave the matter in 
no possible doubt. 

At the same time, so run the official arguments, we need German 
military manpower, since without it we cannot furnish enough troops 
to perform the necessary functions of N.A.T.O. These functions have 
been described by a bewildering variety of metaphors: as trip-wires, as 
plate-glass windows, as fire-extinguishers, as fire-guards—a wide range 
of ironmongery. In general the role of N.A.T.O. ground forces can be 
summed up as follows. First, they can deal with minor or accidental 
aggression—the incursion, for example, of a Russian unit whose com- 
mander had mistaken his order or had been drinking too heavily— 
and liquidate the whole trouble quickly without allowing it to spread. 
Secondly, they ensure that, if the Russians launch a determined attack, 
they must do so on so large a scale that the preparations will be easily 
discernible and counter-measures can be taken in time. Thirdly, if an 
invasion is launched, the task of these troops will be to hold it for long 
enough for allied retaliatory power to come into play—for long enough, 
that is, for the civil and military leaders of N.A.T.O. to make up their 
minds to use the deterrent. 

To fulfil this role, S.H.A.P.E. has asked for thirty divisions. At 
present there are about twenty in Europe: some six U.S., three Canadian 
and British, three Benelux, one French (the four in Algeria must be left 
out of account), and seven German. There should eventually be twelve 
German, bringing the total to 25. The operational capacity of these 
divisions is very uneven. Not all are in a condition to fight as units if 
war were to break out within the next few weeks, and few observers 
expect that they could, using conventional arms, hold up a Russian attack 
for very long. It was for this reason, among others, that the decision 
was taken last December to make available tactical nuclear weapons to 
N.A.T.O. ground forces, to enable them to fulfil even these minimal 
functions with which they have been entrusted. 

What forces face these N.A.T.O. troops? In the first place, a group 
of some 20 Russian divisions in Eastern Germany, armoured or in process 
of becoming so. These divisions could at short notice launch a devastating 


1 See above, p. 434. 
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major raid into Western Europe; but they could not maintain a sustained 
offensive, in the sense that we learned to understand the word in two 
world wars. For this other forces are certainly available. There are ten 
more Russian divisions employed on security duties in Eastern Europe. 
There are about seventy divisions of the satellite Powers, unreliable both 
politically and economically. There are in the U.S.S.R. itself some 200 
divisions. But these forces are not on a war footing, and are probably in 
no condition to launch any immediate attack. Thus the N.A.T.O. divisions 
at present on the ground are carrying out an indispensable function: 
they make it impossible for the Russians, without a considerable amount 
of military reorganization, to mount a sustained attack with any possibility 
of lasting success. On the other hand it must be admitted that by main- 
taining their striking force in a warlike posture the Russians are forcing 
us to strain our military and economic resources to provide the minimum 
defensive requirements which enable us to feel secure. 

This is the situation today. How would it be affected by the adoption 
of the Gaitskell proposals for the withdrawal of N.A.T.O. forces to the 
Rhine and the creation of a ‘central area’ in Europe? 

On paper, the ‘central Powers’ could raise respectable armed forces. 
A reunited Germany might raise sixteen divisions; Poland, fifteen; Hun- 
gary, seven; Czechoslovakia, ten; say about fifty divisions all told. It 
may be argued that the East European Powers could not be relied upon 
to use their forces against Russia. Even if this were true, Russian forces 
would still have some six hundred miles to traverse before they reached 
the line of the present Iron Curtain. They would no doubt be assisted 
by airborne and parachute troops; but even under ideal conditions 
armoured troops will take up to a week to advance six hundred miles. 
The West would thus have several days in which to prepare its atomic 
retaliation; and it is doubtful whether the existing N.A.T.O. defences 
could give us very much more. One argument sometimes advanced is 
that if N.A.T.O. forces withdrew behind the Rhine they would lose 
‘valuable space for manceuvre’. I feel personally that this is an anachron- 
istic argument, visualizing the next war purely in terms of the last. 
N.A.T.O. could support the ‘central area’ most effectively, not with 
armoured forces advancing to fight tremendous land battles, but with 
air-strikes: in particular, atomic air-strikes directed against tactical tar- 
gets. 

The first line of defence against a Russian invasion would thus be 
the conventional forces of Germany and her allies. The second line would 
be the air power—and missile-power—of N.A.T.O., using atomic weapons 
against strictly tactical targets. The third line would be the strategic 
bombers of Strategic Air Command. It must be borne in mind that 
N.A.T.O. forces would still hold the Baltic and Mediterranean areas of 
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the present Northern and Southern Europe Commands. Any Russian 
advance into Central Europe would thus come under fire not only from 
the front but from both flanks. 

Thus we would have a ‘three-layer’ system of defence which would 
do much to reduce the danger of ‘unnecessary’ atomic war. There would 
be a strong ‘buffer’ of conventional forces to reduce the need for any 
resort to atomic weapons. There would be forces for atomic warfare of 
a purely ‘tactical’ kind. Only in the last resort would there be recourse 
to the ultima ratio, the major strategic nuclear weapons. Such a ‘gradua- 
tion’ of deterrents is seen by some thinkers to be an invitation to aggres- 
sion: if the Russians know that they can get away with anything at all 
without precipitating atomic war, it is argued, then they will be prepared 
to take greater risks. But these seem to me to be twin and inseparable 
dangers. ‘Graduation’ may have political disadvantages: but a posture of 
instant and massive retaliation carries with it the chances of appalling 
accidents—and of ignominious surrenders. 

The military drawbacks of the Gaitskell Plan, I suggest, must be 
sought elsewhere. They lie, first, in the problems of liaison between 
N.A.T.O. and the ‘central area’, and secondly in the difficulties of mutual 
relationships within that area itself. The bitter experience of two world 
wars should have taught us the impossibility, without very close preliminary 
liaison, of bringing adequate aid to a neutral Power suddenly attacked 
by adversaries. The necessary degree of liaison has become closer with 
each successive war. Our assistance to Belgium in 1914 and 1940 came too 
late to save her from occupation; there would be still less hope of our 
bringing effective aid to a neutral Power today, when technical military 
requirements have replaced alliances by integrated military machines. 
But what sort of liaison would be possible without infringing the neutrality 
of a Central European alliance? It is possible to devise certain schemes of 
defensive co-ordination ; but whatever facilities N.A.T.O. had the Russians 
would be able quite justifiably to demand as well; and each would regard 
the other’s liaison missions with deep and probably well-founded suspicion. 
This is the inescapable dilemma. If you observe neutrality strictly, you 
render yourself incapable of helping the neutral; while if you put yourself 
in a position to aid the neutral, you cast doubts on his neutrality. 

How, secondly, would the forces of this ‘central area’ be organized? 
There seem to be three possibilities. One is that they should be integrated, 
on the model of N.A.T.O., in a Central European Treaty Organization. 
Such an organization would almost certainly be dominated by the re- 
united Germany. Germany would provide the bulk of the heavy weapons, 
would very largely dictate the pattern of organization, and would furnish 
most of the senior military commanders. Such an organization would 
be welcome neither to the States of Eastern Europe—including Russia— 
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nor to those of the West; nor, one might add, to our best friends in 
Germany itself. The second possibility is the retention by each Power of 
control of its own armed forces, with no structure of Supreme Command; 
and that, in war today, is the equivalent of military suicide. Only the 
third possibility seems to hold out some hope of an acceptable organiza- 
tion. This would involve the recognition that the military forces of Ger- 
many cannot, indeed should not, be closely integrated with those of the 
Eastern European States. The latter should preserve the alliance- 
machinery of the Warsaw Pact, while Germany, although remaining a 
close ally, should remain distinct. 

Such a pattern has its disadvantages and dangers, but no other seems 
to offer the remotest hope of a satisfactory settlement. Moreover it does 
suggest a way in which the liaison problem could be solved. N.A.T.O. 
might remain in close liaison with Germany, and in return permit Russia 
to maintain a similar relationship with the Powers of the Warsaw Pact; 
and each side could thus satisfy itself as to the safety of those Powers 
with which it felt its own security to be most intimately bound up. Such 
an arrangement would also allow Germany to maintain the close economic 
links with the other States of Western Europe which have been forged 
during the past ten years. It is only along some such lines as these that 
the Gaitskell Plan could in practice be developed. 

Thus the military problems of the Gaitskell Plan, though considerable, 
are not insoluble. The really grave difficulties lie in the field of politics: 
in the problem of the status of East Germany in a reunified Reich; in that 
of the German-—Polish frontier; in that of the state of mind of the Germans, 
if they felt themselves in any way separated from Western Europe; and 
in that of morale in Western Europe generally if it was felt that American 
protection had been in any way reduced. All these are questions which 
need to be more thoroughly explored. 

The same problems arise, in a far more intense form, if we consider 
the possibility of a total withdrawal of American and British forces from 
Europe. In such an event two more problems must be considered. First, 
the number of bases on which Strategic Air Command depends for effec- 
tive retaliation against the Soviet Union in the event of total global war 
would be substantially reduced; and we shall continue to be dependent 
on such bases for many years yet. Secondly, a Europe which was not 
integrated with the United States in a treaty organization would be a 
Europe dominated once again by a reunited Germany; and it would be 
upon an alliance led by Germany that the defence of the West would 
again depend. At such an outcome of the world situation dead and living 
Nazi leaders might well ironically smile. 

The conclusion seems unavoidable that the real dangers of disengage- 
ment are not military but political and moral. Would Germany and 
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Western Europe defend themselves at all if American and British troops 
were not with them from the beginning in the front line? Would the 
Americans and ourselves come promptly with atomic weapons to the aid 
of distant allies, knowing what the probable consequence would be for 
our own homelands? And, finally, would not any ‘disengaged area’ at 
once become a major battlefield in the cold war? The Russians could 
concentrate on Western Germany with their renowned techniques of in- 
filtration and subversion. We in our turn might work as hard to upset 
such Communist regimes as survived in Eastern Europe, and, where they 
crumbled, ensure as best we could that they could not revive. The result- 
ing tensions might make Europe as explosive an area as is the Middle 
East today. Such prophecies may seem pessimistic; but before we dare 
consider any change so massive and far-reaching as a disengagement of 
forces from Western Europe, we must be sure in our own minds that the 
last state will not be worse than the first. 


Address at Chatham House 
24 June 1958 
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THE GERMAN RESISTANCE IN ITS 
INTERNATIONAL ASPECTS 


HANS ROTHFELS 


HERE is general agreement that the various resistance movements 

which arose in the occupied countries during the last war were part 

_ of international politics; in varying degrees they contributed to or 

were supported by the Grand Alliance against Hitler. Some had consider- 

able influence upon the outcome of the struggle, although in purely 

military terms this should not be overrated, as Mr C. M. Woodhouse has 
recently suggested.? 

No such international viewpoint, however, applies to the German 
Resistance; it neither received support from outside nor did it succeed in 
affording any appreciable amount of practical co-operation. Moreover, 
just as the German Opposition to Hitler differed from that of all other 
nations inasmuch as it was directed not against a foreign but a domestic 
oppressor, so too its outside contacts were necessarily different in nature 
and thus, in a world still dominated by nineteenth-century standards, lent 
themselves to suspicions of one kind or another. For one thing, opposition 
within a police State had sometimes to use a language which could be 
easily misunderstood by people lacking in such experience, and, in ad- 
dition, it was not unnatural that during the war Foreign Office and In- 
telligence experts in the Allied countries had the feeling that all approaches 
came more or less from the Canaris group of counter-espionage and might 
be tricky. Even genuine resisters might be suspected of being unwillingly 
used as agents. On the other hand, it can be shown that the official 
aversion to dealing with German nationals was in some cases coloured 
with uneasiness about what in conventional terms was, after all, a treason- 
able attitude. In fact, leading men of the German Opposition, patriots 
though they were, broke through traditional categories of political and 
social thought—in other words, through national and professional loyalties ; 
in this respect they were more concerned about values of universal and 
generally human validity, more international in outlook, than can be said 
of any other resistance. They foreshadowed a situation bound up with the 
existence of totalitarian rule and characterized by fronts of conviction 
cutting across the boundaries of States and power blocs or of mutually 
exclusive social systems.” 


1Cf. ‘Zur Geschichte der Resistance in Griechenland’, Vierteljahveshefte fiir Zeitge- 
schichte, vol. v1 (1958), No. 2, pp. 138 ff. 

2 For this general analysis cf. Hans Rothfels, The German Resistance to Hitler (Hinsdale, 
Tll., r948). A German version first appeared in 1949, and has now been re-published in a 
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In order to bear out these preliminary remarks a threefold approach 
may be appropriate. The first aspect concerns certain actions in the 
international or diplomatic field carried out by German Opposition 
elements before and during the war. The second concerns the response, or 
lack of response, which the German overtures encountered in the Allied 
countries, especially Great Britain. Here an attempt will be made to see 
both sides of what may be called a ‘tragic failure’, but the discussion 
should not stop there, for success is not the only arbiter in history. The 
various attempts on Hitler’s life were not unimportant and inconse- 
quential just because they miscarried. The third aspect concerns the 
ideas and potentialities which the German Resistance brought to the fore 
with regard to international relations. 

As to the factual account, there is no need here to go into the story of 
the German Resistance in general; after years of silence and obstruction, 
its basic features have been fairly well established. It is now generally 
accepted that the Opposition comprised elements from all strata of society: 
labour and church, business and intellectual, aristocratic and military. 
The international aspect of the Resistance, however, is likely to be less 
well known or more overclouded. In the early years contacts between the 





German underground and the outside world were maintained chiefly | 
through exiled leaders or members of leftist and centre parties, especially | 
through the Social Democratic Committee first in Prague and then in | 


London. Their clandestine work was not uninteresting from the inter- 
national point of view, as can be seen from the Green Reports 1 and their 
use by foreign Governments. Moreover, individuals such as the ex- 
Chancellors Joseph Wirth and Heinrich Briining did important liaison 
work. But all this was kept within narrow limits; no government in exile 
could be organized, nor would it have had the slightest chance of being 
recognized.” 


It is, therefore, with the foreign policy of the Opposition from within | 


Germany that we are mainly concerned. A few words should be said in 
passing about its Communist members. As they were under directions 
from Moscow, the short-lived Nazi-Soviet liaison forced them—as also 


with the French Communists—to execute a volte-face from which they | 


never fully recovered. There was only one fairly independent group of 
intellectuals, the so-called Rote Kapelle, which actually did important 





third and thoroughly revised edition: Die Deutsche Opposition gegen Hitler (Frankfurt am | 


Main, Fischer—Biicherei, 1958). The footnotes below refer to this edition. The special topic 
of the present paper was dealt with by the author in a preliminary way in Measure (Chicago), 
vol. 11 (1951), No. 2, pp. 178 ff. 


1 Deutschland—Berichte (monthly), published in Paris by the German Social Democratic | 


Party. 

Or 2 J. Edinger, German Exile Politics: The Social Democratic Executive Committee 
in the Nazi Eva (University of California Press, 1956) and, more specifically, Karl O. Paetel, 
‘Zum Problem einer deutschen Exilregierung’, Vierteljahreshefte fiir Zeitgeschichte, vol. 1v 
(1956), No. 3, pp. 287 ff. 
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intelligence work for the Red Army until their activities were discovered 
in 1942. They died, one can justly say, as victims of genuine convictions 
rather than as agents of a foreign Power. By contrast, Stalin’s game of 
the Trojan horse, though camouflaged with liberal and national slogans, 
proved a complete failure. The propaganda of the so-called ‘National 
Committee’ had hardly any effect upon the military front or within the 
ranks of the Opposition. After the American concessions at Teheran, 
Stalin professedly dropped this tool, which had by then fulfilled its purely 
tactical purpose. By contrast, the bulk of the German Opposition 
definitely looked to Western political, humanist, and Christian traditions. 
Throughout 1936 and 1937 a new core of resistance crystallized in loosely 
organized and overlapping groups which extended from right to left and 
cut across the frontiers of party, class, and religion. ‘The dignity of the 
human personality’, as one leaflet explained, was to be the rallying cry of 
all determined anti-Nazis.2, Not a few among these Opposition elements, 
and above all Goerdeler, took pains to inform the democratic countries and 
some of the Hitler admirers abroad about the real meaning and threaten- 
ing character of the Nazi regime both domestically and internationally.® 
It was not until the critical year of 1938, however, that an action of 
greater scope, indeed an attempt to solve the German crisis as well as the 
European crisis, was undertaken. 

The initiative for this attempt lay with Ludwig Beck, the German 
Chief of Staff; Admiral Canaris, the head of Counter-Intelligence; and 
Baron Ernst von Weizsacker, the Secretary of State. It resulted in 
measures which have no precedent in diplomatic history. Beck, in oppos- 
ing Hitler’s long-range war plans on military grounds, tried at the same 
time to make them the jumping-off place for the overthrow of a criminal 
regime. In his view, the moment for disposing of Hitler would come once 
the dangerous course he was pursuing could be brought into the open. In 
anticipation of such a crisis, plans were laid by the military to capture the 
Fuehrer and put him on trial. But it also seemed necessary to contact 
Britain so that Hitler could be publicly denounced as a warmonger and 
the way be paved for the preservation of peace as well as for the coup 
ad’ état. 

The first person to appear in London as an emissary of the German 
General Staff, in August 1938, was a country squire from Pomerania, 
Ewald von Kleist-Schmenzin.£ He had been chosen by General Oster, 


1 For evidence see Rothfels, op. cit., pp. 162, 206, notes 53-5. 

2 Tbid., p. 59. 

3 For Goerdeler’s foreign contacts ample source material is given in Gerhard Ritter, 
Carl Goerdeler und die deutsche Widerstandsbewegung (Stuttgart, Deutsche Verlags—Anstalt, 
1954). 
se For the Kleist mission see E. L. Woodward and Rohan Butler, eds., Documents on 
British Foreign Policy 1919-1939, Series 11 (H.M.S.O., 1949-55), vol. 1, pp. 683 ff., and 
vol. 111, p. 366; the account of this mission given in Ian Colvin, Chief of Intelligence (London, 
1951), pp. 60 ff., should be treated with some caution. 
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who was Canaris’ deputy and one of the most active and radical members 
of the Opposition. Mr Wheeler-Bennett, certainly not uncritical of 
Prussian Junkers, states that in selecting him Oster ‘could not have done 
better’4. In fact, of Kleist’s sincerity there was no doubt; he had been 
imprisoned before, and was to die on the gallows in April 1945. He came 
out of Germany—as he himself put it—‘with a rope around his neck’ to 
stake his last chance at life. First of all, he confirmed in conversation 
with Sir Robert Vansittart (on 18 August) that Hitler was all set for war. 
More important, he pleaded for some sort of concerted action. This was 
the core of his mission; he suggested a firm British commitment to fight 
in case of aggression against Czechoslovakia. ‘If war could be avoided’, 
he added, ‘this would be the prelude to the end of the regime.’ In sub- 
sequent conversation with Winston Churchill along similar lines, Kleist 
stated more explicitly that if the German Generals were to insist on 
peace ‘a new system of government would be formed within forty-eight 
hours’. In a written answer to Kleist, Churchill went as far in the desired 
direction as an outsider could; he depicted the horror of general slaughter 
which he felt sure would be the consequence of a German attack. Although 
his letter reached the Berlin Foreign Office and was used there as a deter- 
rent,2 no more incisive English step followed. The Prime Minister, 
Neville Chamberlain, acknowledged in a letter to Lord Halifax that 
Kleist was violently anti-Hitler; he did not feel sure, as he put it, that 
‘we ought not to do something’. We know that what he did pointed in 
an entirely different direction. Moreover, in a revealing remark he stated 
that Kleist reminded him ‘of the Jacobites at the Court of France in 
King William’s time’. Historically speaking, this parallel is not too 
convincing, but it gives evidence of that uneasiness vis-a-vis the pheno- 
menon of disloyalty which has been mentioned before and of which 
traces can be found ‘throughout those first years. It would appear that 
the proud tradition of non-conformity and civil disobedience had been 
lost sight of in Britain while it revived in a country where it was least 
expected to happen. 

A similar or even more striking example followed;‘ it involved 
‘somewhat unusually’ (as Mr Wheeler-Bennett puts it with definite under- 
statement) the very machinery of the German Foreign Office. In fact, 
the action was undertaken upon von Weiszicker’s instruction. It led 
Theo Kordt, then the German chargé d’affaires in London, to the back 
door of No. 10 Downing Street on the night of 7 September 1938. The 
message which he gave to Lord Halifax urged a strong and unmistakable 


1 John W. Wheeler-Bennett, The Nemesis of Power (London, Macmillan, 1953), p. 410. 

* Cf. Documents on German Foreign Policy, Series D (H.M.S.O., 1949-57), vol. 1, p. 706. 

3 Cf. Neville Chamberlain’s letter to Lord Halifax of 19 August 1938: Documents on 
British Foreign Policy, vol. 11, pp. 686 ff. 

4 For the following and the source material on which the account is based cf. Rothfels, 
op. cit., pp. 66-8 and p. 190, note 47. 
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stand by the British Government. Such a declaration would probably 
prevent war and this diplomatic defeat would practically mean the down- 
fall of the Nazi regime. Should, however, Hitler persist in his bellicose 
policies, said Kordt, he could assure Lord Halifax that the circles for 
which he was speaking ‘would take arms against a sea of troubles and by 
opposing end them’. While this quotation from Hamlet’s great monologue 
underlines the dramatic character of the interview, von Weiszacker’s plea 
for an international alliance of those working for peace ended with the 
following commitment on his part. If a statement as required were to be 
issued, the Army leaders would be prepared to act against Hitler’s policy ; 
in fact, comprehensive military measures had already been taken in 
Berlin, Potsdam, and Thuringia. But instead Chamberlain decided to 
fly to Berchtesgaden. Once again, however, when a critical deadlock 
occurred after the Godesberg conference, there seemed to be a chance to 
strike; but, at midday on 28 September, word came that Chamberlain and 
Daladier had accepted the invitation for the Munich Conference and the 
whole scheme collapsed. 

Whether it could have been carried out, and what its success would 
have meant for Germany and Europe as a whole, is, of course, a matter 
of speculation and it would certainly be hasty to speak of, or base ac- 
cusations on, a missed opportunity. One may regret that the German 
Generals felt such dependence on British assurances; on the other hand, 
one can understand that it was difficult for the British Government not 
only, as Lord Halifax pointed out, ‘to fight against self-determination’— 
and the Sudeten problem still ran under this heading—but also to make a 
definite commitment which for many reasons they did not want to under- 
take and the risk of which did not seem to be sufficiently counterbalanced 
by the pledge of an opposition group within the enemy country. Yet for 
such a severe critic of the appeasement policy as Mr Wheeler-Bennett it 
takes some peculiar arguments to shift the burden of self-delusion from 
Chamberlain to the German Generals and diplomats. Nor is there reason 
to assume that the Generals wanted only to avoid war—a war which 
Germany would lose—at a particular moment. Historians, it may be 
submitted, are entitled to see things free of such misunderstandings and 
to do justice to an attempt which started from ethical convictions and, 
at least potentially, implied a new departure in a fight against aggressive 
warfare by international co-operation. 

Between September 1938 and September 1939, there followed other 
equally unorthodox endeavours to rouse London by revealing Hitler’s 
and Ribbentrop’s designs. Baron von Weisziacker had paralleled the 
Theo Kordt action with another one through the Swiss Dr Carl Burckhardt, 
High Commissioner for Danzig.1 He continued in his difficult task as 

1 Documents on British, Foreign Policy, vol. i, p. 242, pp. 689 ff., and Appendix tv. 
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‘brakesman’, as he and the Italian Ambassador Attolico saw it. It led to 
a sort of tight-rope walk. While asking for firmness in London, von 
Weizsacker could not want to see the Polish attitude stiffened beyond 
reasonableness by the British guarantee. No doubt his was a national 
German and revisionist aim, too, but with the crisis approaching he had to 
take a fresh plunge. In June he sent Erich Kordt ! to London to inform 
the British of the impending rapprochement between Hitler and Stalin 
which would make war inevitable. If no balance could be reached it was 
preferable—from the Resistance viewpoint—that the West should come 
to an agreement with Moscow. As Kordt commented, ‘Rather an encircle- 
ment of Nazi Germany than the certainty of a second world war and the 
end of Western civilization’. In other words, the German oppositional 
diplomacy had eventually to work for Germany’s diplomatic defeat. This 
is the substance of the matter as corroborated by Lord Halifax’s sworn 
affidavit and by British documents in volume VI of series 111.2, It holds 
water, whatever criticism may have been levelled in detail (e.g., by Sir 
Lewis Namier) against von Weiszacker’s or Kordt’s memoirs. 

It may suffice merely to mention the endeavours of some private 
members of the Opposition, men like von Schlabrendorff, Moltke, 
Goerdeler, and von Hassell who also came to London in the summer of 
1939. Attention should, however, be drawn to a semi-official visitor, 
Adam von Trott zu Solz, the most brilliant and fascinating member of the 
diplomatic Resistance.* Son of a former Prussian Minister of Culture, 
grandson of an ambassador under Bismarck, he had through his mother 
an Anglo-American background. As a student at Mansfield College and 
a Rhodes Scholar at Balliol, he impressed his friends and many older men 
with his penetrating mind and his deep convictions that ran counter to 
everything that happened in Germany. Returning after Hitler’s access 
to power, he tried in vain to fit himself into a legal career; he did so much 
to the dismay of his friends who were liable to misinterpret his intense 
patriotism as Hegelian mysticism. Through the support of Lord Lothian 
and the Rhodes Trust, he was granted another opportunity to stay away 
from Germany and to do research work for more than a year in China, 
returning again after Munich. He was by now deeply convinced that 
opposition was possible only from within, that whoever wanted to con- 
tribute to a better future had to obtain a position of vantage and go 
through all the humiliations and risks that this implied. In 1940 he 
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1 Brother of Theo Kordt. 
2 Documents on British Foreign Policy, vol. v1, pp. 705, 707. 
3 For the following cf. Rothfels, op. cit., especially pp. 141-5, 150 ff., 162 ff., 206 f. 
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with Neville Chamberlain, Lord Halifax, and other leading men. He 
reported on them with the purpose of at least delaying the outbreak of 
war and convincing Hitler that no second Munich was possible; yet with 
some of his friends he did not avoid giving the impression that he had 
come as an ‘appeaser’. Suspicion of this kind, or even of Nazi sympathy, 
was to pursue him and prove a severe handicap for his further efforts. 
In fact, his report to Berlin which was published in 1956 teems with Nazi 
phraseology and outright flattery of Hitler; it has, of course, to be read 
with its purpose in mind, and ample evidence is available of Trott’s real 
intent as well.as of the ideas and constructive proposals which he laid 
before the British statesmen.! 


The second mission of von Trott stands out in even clearer perspective; 
it led him to the United States in October 1939. In Washington, he in- 
formed high officials and other policy-makers of the aims and personalities 
of the German underground. Moreover, in a memorandum, now in the 
files of the State Department, Trott suggested that, with the backing of 
the United States, the Allied Governments should state that the territorial 
concessions to be asked of the German people would not go beyond the 
status quo of Versailles. In addition, certain minimum commitments 
should be considered regarding economic concessions and general con- 
ditions which would enable Germany to participate in a co-operative 
European.future. As to Germany’s own contribution, it should consist not 
only in the overthrow of the present leadership and the prosecution of all 
those involved in horrible crimes; there must also be assurance that a new 
Germany would be an honest and effective partner in peace. While point- 
ing to necessary changes in Germany’s social, economic, and political 
structure, von Trott stated unequivocally that Germany must be able to 
satisfy the desire of the European peoples as a whole that another war 
among them should be ruled out as a possibility. 

Obviously, a constructive concept of a German and a European future 
was the pivotal point in von Trott’s proposals. Such a concept, he thought, 
would provide decisive support for the German Opposition by giving the 
lie to Hitler’s propaganda of an anti-German war of extermination. It 
would strengthen all rational and sound elements against the nihilistic 
and destructive forces. In a letter von Trott wrote from Washington to 
his friend David Astor, he spoke of a basic mental transformation as an 
‘elemental necessity for the life of Europe as a whole if our individual 
countries and what we consider worth preserving in them is to survive’. 
Passionately German, he was convinced that the nation State and its 
sovereignty was a thing of the past, fully discredited by totalitarian excess. 


1 For the Trott report see Documents on German Foreign Policy, Series D, vol. v1, pp. 


674-85. For a correct appraisai cf. letter by David Astor in the Manchester Guardian 
Weekly, 4 June 1956. 
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The German Opposition apparently was to him a link between nations. 
President Roosevelt seems to have been favourably impressed with the 
views laid before him (one has to remember that this was still the period 
of the ‘phony war’ and the Nazi-Soviet liaison). But on the advice of 
men close to him he discouraged further contacts, and von Trott was again 
denounced as a Nazi agent. 

A number of other contacts were made before hostilities opened in the 
West. After the Polish campaign, new conflicts arose between Hitler and 
the Generals, and a new plan for a coup d’état was coupled with approaches 
to Britain which did not appear hopeless at the time. On 12 October 
1939, Neville Chamberlain had stated in the House of Commons that the 
war was not conducted against the German people and had ‘no vindictive 
purpose’. If such an assurance could be spelt out in specific terms, it 
could work as a stimulant to win over military men who still hesitated. 
Moreover, the Resistance was anxious to obtain an agreement to the 
effect that the moment of weakness necessarily brought about by a 
coup d'état would not be used for a Western offensive. Soundings were 
carried out through various channels, especially through the British 
Minister at the Vatican; they were not unsuccessful, though hardly as 
positive as the Canaris office gave them out to be for the purpose of 
stimulating the Generals. All this remained an episode, but it -_ lead 
the discussion to an important point. 

One of the most striking evidences of military opposition can be seen 
in the warnings of impending attack which General Oster sent to the 
Belgian and Netherlands Legations in November 1939. He repeated them 
in April and May 1940 through the Dutch Military Attaché, revealing the 
exact day and hour of attack upon the Scandinavian and the Western 
neutrals.2 Once again, certainly a highly unorthodox action, to be 
explained in terms of profound moral indignation, but also in diplomatic 
terms. Oster was the one who was to prove that the soundings regarding 
a standstill had been made in good faith. 

We must pass over any detailed account of the contacts which the 
Canaris office maintained during the war in Spain, Portugal, and Turkey, 
also the broader activities of von Hassell and Goerdeler. In February and 
April 1940, von Hassell met in Switzerland Mr Lonsdale Bryans, who in 
his vitriolic book Blind Victory ? certainly overstates the case. Goerdeler’s 
main confidants were the Wallenberg brothers, bankers in Stockholm and 


1 For the contacts during this phase see Erich Kosthorst, Die deutsche Opposition gegen 
Hitler zwischen Polen- und Frankreich-Feldzug (Bonn, 1954). 

2 Cf. Rothfels, op. cit., pp. 90 and 195, note 84. 

3 Blind Victory : Secret Communications Halifax—Hassell, by J. Lonsdale Bryans (‘Mr X’ 
of ‘The von Hassell Diaries’) (London, Skeffington, 1951). 

4 Rothfels, op. cit., pp. 60 f. Cf. also The von Hassell Diaries (London, Hamish Hamilton, 
1948), pp. 109-11 and pp. 124-5, and Vierteljahreshefte fiir Zeitgeschichte, Vol. 1 (1953), No. 4, 
PP. 547 ff. 
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London.? Both he and von Hassell were fully aware of the fact that there 
could be no peace without the overthrow of the regime and without 
wrongs being righted. But in what they themselves proposed as moderate 
conditions, they were certainly more influenced by illusions than von Trott 
had been in 1939; they clung to the hope of maintaining ethnic frontiers 
in the East; they were caught in a vicious circle and never reached any 
official contact. 

More promising, it would appear, was the meeting which came about 
between the Bishop of Chichester, Dr George Bell, and two German 
Pastors in Stockholm in May 1942. Both these Pastors went to Sweden 
at the risk of their lives; one of them, Dr Hans Schénfeld, worked for the 
World Council of Churches, while the other, Dietrich Bonhoeffer, was 
associated with Oster. Like him he did not hesitate to carry the moral 
dilemma of a national opposition through to a radical solution. The 
Bishop knew him from his pastoral work in London and knew of his 
uncompromising attitude. At a Church meeting in 1941, Bonhoeffer had 
said: ‘I pray for the defeat of my nation; only in defeat can we atone for 
the terrible crimes we have committed against Europe and the world.’ 
And, in the Stockholm conversations, he was the one to turn against an 
easy way out. ‘We do not want to escape repentance,’ he said. Thus 
there was between him and the Bishop a firm ground of common beliefs 
and principles. As the Bishop of Chichester has published a full account 
of his conversations there is no need to go into detail here.2 Both Pastors, 
although on.independent missions, gave a surprisingly accurate and 
identical picture of the character and extent of the German Resistance. 
Schénfeld outlined more specifically the programme of a new Germany, 
decentralized and governed by social justice, and also the programme of 
a new Europe with guarantees against militarism, with a federation of 
free States, including a Free Polish and a Free Czech nation and with the 
whole of this federated Europe orientated ‘towards the fundamental 
principles of Christian faith and life’. What he asked for in the name of 
the Resistance was a declaration—either confidentially or publicly 
issued—that a Germany freed from Hitler would be treated by the Allies 
very differently from a Germany which retained Hitier as its head. In 
case contact should and could be established, von Trott was to be the 
liaison man. In fact, he had already co-operated in his own way; from 
Geneva, he had sent a memorandum to London in early spring of 1942,8 
which stressed as the most urgent task the overthrow of the regime in 
Germany. But if this was to result not in anarchical dissolution but in a 


1 Much material on these contacts is to be found in Ritter, op. cit. 

2 The fullest account (in German), including the correspondence (in English) with Mr 
Anthony Eden, is printed in Vierteljahveshefte fiir Zeitgeschichte, vol. v (1957), No. 4, 
pp. 363-78. 

3 Published in ibid., pp. 388-95. 
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return to civilized standards, von Trott saw the task of the German 
Resistance linked up with the final overcoming of European nationalism 
and spiritual pride. In this sense he appealed to a militant Christianity 
and a solidarity of responsibility on the part of the Western world. His 
memorandum was shown to Winston Churchill who found it ‘very en- 
couraging’, but no answer was forthcoming. 

Nor was an answer given to the Stockholm question; the corre- 
spondence on this matter which the Bishop of Chichester had with 
Mr Anthony Eden has become known more recently. These, by the way, 
are the first documents from the files of the Foreign Office regarding the 
German Resistance during the war; there must be many more, and the 
historian cannot but hope that others may follow, for they would shed 
much light upon a phenomenon which is certainly more important in our 
days than it was in King William’s. As to the Stockholm question, Mr 
Eden did not cast any reflections on the bona fides of the informants; he 
felt, however, that the German Resistance had so far given little evidence 
ofits existence. They should rather live up to the example of the oppressed 
peoples of Europe in running risks and taking active steps. In vain did 
the Bishop reply that the oppressed peoples had been promised deliverance 
by the Allies and that Germany had not exactly been promised that. The 
outcome was, as Mr Eden stated on 17 July 1942, that no reply whatever 
would be ‘in the national interest’. The Bishop, on his part, deeply 
troubled in conscience, brought up the problem again in the House of 
Lords on 10 March 1943.1 ‘It is not a matter’, he said, ‘of good or bad 
Germans; it is a matter of creeds, creeds which pass the frontiers of 
nations.’ ‘The present war’, he went on, ‘is not a war of nation against 
nation. It isa revolutionary war . . . in which the nations themselves are 
divided.’ He was passionately opposed by Lord Vansittart who with 
special emphasis referred to ‘the most famous of all living writers’: the 
man he so called was no other than the Russian high priest of hatred 
Ilya Ehrenburg. In fact, the human front cutting across fighting nations, 
the front for which the Stockholm meeting stands, could not have been 
brought to the fore more clearly than in this episode. 

I pass on to some concluding remarks. As to the Allied attitude, one 
can find it understandable in the light of the tremendous sacrifices and 
the life and death struggle involved; it seemed to be a dire consequence 
of total war, which had enforced collective thinking until the Germans 
came to seem as ‘monolithic’ as Hitler wanted them to be. In fact the two 
wheels drove one another. In a caustic remark in his diaries, Joseph 
Goebbels suggested in 1943 the erection after the war of a ‘Vansittart 
monument’ with the inscription: “To the Englishman who helped us most’. 

There are, of course, other factors to be considered, in addition to the 

1 Hansard (House of Lords), vol. 126, cols. 535, 544, 553+ 
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more special motives of distrust already mentioned; one, obviously, was 
that of hesitation in terms of a cautiously calculating diplomacy. If one 
entered into any dealings with the German Opposition, would that not 
endanger the Grand Alliance? Would not the Russians, who were in any 
case So Suspicious, turn the tables once anything about such dealings leaked 
out? This was certainly a very serious and touchy point. Moreover, would 
not the Germans revive their old game of playing off the East against the 
West or vice versa? Such a view, however, could not possibly apply to 
Trott’s feelers in Washington, undertaken at a time when Nazis and 
Soviets were still co-operating. Nor can the overtures of the two Pastors 
be misread as an effort to split the Allied front; between them and the 
Lord Bishop, it was agreed that, in the event of continued contact being 
achieved, the Russians and the Americans would have to be included. 
Thus a diplomatic angle hardly suffices to explain the negative attitude. 
Moreover, it can be asked whether a policy of ‘no action’ may be called 
good diplomacy by any standards. But other viewpoints also suggest 
themselves. For example, it could be asked, were not the aristocratic and 
military men who certainly played an important part in the anti-Nazi 
conspiracy just as bad as Hitler’s gang? Was not their opposition, if any, 
motivated merely by the desire to get out of the war before it was lost and 
to ‘preserve the German General Staff for the third one’? Though evidence 
to contradict such simplifications must have been available, it can be 
readily assumed that misgivings about the social composition of the 
conspiracy, coupled with certain conventional views of German history, 
were hard to overcome. They still persist today in some quarters. 

But besides this particular fixed pattern of thought regarding the 
Prussian past, another one seems to have been an even greater obstacle; 
it worked particularly on the American side. As Harry Hopkins confirms, 
President Roosevelt was haunted by the spectre of Wilson and his failure. 
To face a bona fide German opposite number in any kind of preliminary 
talk he therefore felt to be ‘most embarrassing’. This was, in fact, the 
answer he gave when, in 1942, through Mr Louis P. Lochner the German 
Resistance asked for his advice and offered a secret code to make radio 
communications possible; to enter into such contacts would not only have 
contradicted a line of propaganda which more and more insisted upon the 
identification of Nazis with Germans, but it might also lead to a commit- 
ment recalling what the Germans liked to refer to as the ‘Pre-Armistice 
Agreement of 1918’. In fact, it became established Allied policy to avoid 
anything that might justify, later on, a revisionist claim on the part of the 
defeated nation or give to another rabble-rouser the opportunity to charge 
the victors with going back on their word. This was the one lesson to be 
drawn from Versailles and its failure. The historian may doubt whether 

1 For this quotation and the mission of L. P. Lochner cf. Rothfels, op. cit., pp. 145 ff. 
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the analogy holds water; but historical parallels, whether rightly or 
wrongly drawn, can decidedly limit the alternatives of action. It is against 
this background that, apart from other tactical motives, the declaration 
of Casablanca must be seen. 

From the Resistance angle that declaration was undoubtedly an 
enormous handicap and a heaven-sent gift for Goebbels’ propaganda 
machine. From the viewpoint of diplomatic history, it at least involved a 
lack of flexibility, and nobody had more reason to complain of the ‘freezing 
of Allied policy’ (as he called it) than the chief agent of American In- 
telligence on the European Continent, Mr Allen Welsh Dulles. But we 
are not primarily concerned here with the matter of tactical disadvantages 
and technical mistakes, but rather with a question of principle in the 
international field. It is the question, in brief, of transition from total 
warfare to constructive peace. One cannot refrain from saying that the 
refusal to acknowledge any German opposite number for other purposes 
than unconditional surrender pointed logically to a vacuum. Conse- 
quently, it happened, or one may say a bitter irony of history willed, 
that the Western Powers virtually co-operated not with the German 
Resistance but with Hitler, with the heaping of abuse upon the partici- 
pants in the abortive attempt of 20 July 1944 as well as with his final aim 
of producing a maximum of destruction and chaos. They so nearly 
succeeded in this paradoxical kind of co-operation that they came close 
to defeating their own positive purposes. 

With such a statement, however, the burden of the argument once 
more shifts to the other side, that is, to the potentialities of the German 
Resistance. Was there a real prospect of constructive policy on their part? 
A preliminary answer to this question has been suggested by discussing 
certain of their actions. In addition, the available documents give a 
fairly accurate picture of what the Opposition’s German aims and what 
their European aims were. Most members of the Resistance saw the 
two as closely connected; in fact, they never concentrated (to use Mr 
Eden’s phrase) on the viewpoint of ‘national interest’, and all their 
drafts for the internal re-organization of a new Germany were thought 
out in terms of making a European integration possible. Without going 
into the details of these drafts, it may be noted that the plans which 
the various groups outlined—those, for example, for the dissolution of 
Prussia, the sub-division of Germany into self-governing units, and 
the confinement of German unity to a loose federative form—were not 
of a merely negative character or an expression of resentment. While 
some leading men of the German Opposition acknowledged that the 
idea of a great Power in the centre of Europe could no longer be enter- 
tained, they thought at the same time of guarantees for an economically 


viable but culturally and politically diversified Central Europe; they en- 
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visaged a German Federation linked with other Continental Federations 
as well as with the World Federation. 

What seems more important, however, is the insistence of all these 
groups upon the fact that all reconstruction nationally and internationally 
was dependent on certain moral and social preconditions, on a common 
front against any sort of robotism. In this connexion, a special if brief 
reference must be made to the so-called ‘Kreisau’ circle which gathered 
round Count Helmuth James von Moltke.1 It was composed of Con- 
servatives and Socialists and of Ministers, both Catholic and Protestant. 
Trott was one of the members. In their deliberations they tried to lay the 
groundwork for a post-Nazi Germany and a post-Nazi Europe. In all this 
their paramount conviction was that the threat of totalitarianism— 
which would not disappear with Hitler—could only be met by a society 
built on stable ground. In a last memorandum which von Trott passed 
on to Mr Dulles he stated: “The Opposition believes that the decisive 
development in Europe will take place in the social, not in the military 
realm.’ Another quotation may be added which also, like the words of 
Trott, has an application for the most pressing needs of our day. Ina 
letter to Lionel Curtis in 1942, Moltke wrote: ‘For us, Europe after the 
war is less a problem of frontiers and soldiers, of top-heavy organizations 
or grand plans [than] a question of how the picture of man can be re-estab- 
lished in the breasts of our fellow-citizens.”* It is interesting to note that Mr 
George F. Kennan in his famous article on ‘America and the Russian 
Future’? linked up those sentences of Moltke and, more generally speaking, 
the experiences of the German Opposition with the postulate of a positive 
policy towards the satellite countries and the Soviets. While stating that 
totalitarianism is a disease to which all humanity is in some degree 
vulnerable, he was ready to acknowledge that the German stand against 
this disease—a stand, as has been shown, not from a merely national but 
from a basically human point of view—had not been appraised during the 
war and that such a fatal error must not be committed again when deal- 
ing with other peoples. He pays a special tribute to Moltke, with which it 
may be fitting to conclude: ‘Such people will be desperately needed if the 
future of the region from the Elbe to Bering Strait is ever to be happier 
than it has been in the past.’ 


Address at Chatham House, 
14 March 1958 


1 For the Kreisau circle see ibid., pp. 120-36. The last letters of Count Moltke were first 
published in English under the title A German of the Resistance (London, Oxford University 
Press, 1946). 

8 Ibid., p. 15. 

3 Foreign Affairs (New York), April 1951, pp. 351-70; reprinted in George F. Kennan, 
American Diplomacy 1900-1950 (Chicago University Press, 1951), pp. 129-54. 
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A 1a RECHERCHE D’UN ORDRE INTERNATIONAL. By Jean Buchmann. Louvain, 
Editions E. Nauwelaerts; Paris, Béatrice-Nauwelaerts for the Université 
Lovanium de Léopoldv ille, 1957. 215 pp. Bel. frs. 160. 


Dr BUCHMANN is a foundation member of the European Federalist Movement 
and is, therefore, concerned in a practical way in the search for an international 
order. In his A la Recherche d’un Ordre International he examines some of the 
problems involved in achieving this and in so doing looks at the nature of inter- 
national law and of the international society. He points out the way in which, 
at all times, there has been a tendency to international consolidation. This 
found expression, first, in the national sovereign State and the hegemony of the 
great Powers in Europe, and later in the Council of the League of Nations and 
in the Security Council, where the Big Five possess a position of greater control 
than was even the case with the Concert of Europe. He therefore bases his 
analysis on the ‘intersocial’ character of international law—intersocial because 
it lacks institutional characteristics, and because of the atomistic distribution 
of power and the trend to inter-State ‘unionism’ (p. 6). 

Since he believes implicitly in the supremacy of world order, Dr Buchmann 
contends that international law in the traditional sense must disappear, to be 
replaced by the ‘public law of a supra-national community’ (p. 17). He is con- 
vinced, however, of the reality of international law, emphasizing that the in- 
effectiveness of a sanction is not synonymous with the absence of a sanction 
(p. 29). For him a true international order rests on the individual, and the 
greatest obstacle to its achievement is the reality of State power (pp. 60, 65). 
Nevertheless, he considers that international law, being primitive, is evolutive 
(p. 45), going through a process of ‘hierarchization’, humanization, and institu- 
tionalization (pp. 46 et seq.). It is institutionalism, together with functional and 
regional solidarity, which he sees as militating against the influence of the bi- 
polarized blocs and in favour of world order (pp. 105-12). 

In the final analysis Dr Buchmann considers three phenomena of significance. 
‘Super-Statism’ (superétatisme) operates mainly in the social functional field, 
with the institution ‘considering’ rather than ‘deciding’, and the State inter- 
posed between the organization and the individual (pp. 185, 187). Such an 
institution is the Organization for European Economic Co-operation. The 
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European Coal and Steel Community, on the other hand, is typically ‘supra- 
national’, issuing binding directives which are obligatory not only for States 
but also for individuals, both in their private capacity and as State officials 
(p. 188). Finally, and the only method of overcoming all the drawbacks of the 
State system, there is supra-national institutionalism in the form of ‘supra- 
national federalism’ (p. 196), which the learned author intends examining, from 
both the juridical and political points of view, in a future work. The need for 
this lies in the fact that ‘the ancien régime of the sovereign nation States seeks 
to perpetuate its impotent despotism under the cloak of a soi-disant international 
order’ (p. 199). L. C. GREEN 


WoRLD AFFAIRS SINCE 1919: Versailles to the Korean Truce, July 1953. By 
Peter Wales. London, Methuen, 1958. 190 pp. Maps. Index. IIs. 6d. 
TuIs small book is an introduction to recent world history and international 
relations, written in the main for schools and service classes—and for the 
inquiring general reader. It follows the recognized syllabus: the peace settle- 
ment of 1919-23, revolutionary Russia, the Fascist Powers, the United States, 
France, Britain, and the Commonwealth. There is a chapter on the second 

World War, and one on developments since 1945. 

The book is written with extreme simplicity, and it is surprising how much 
information it compresses into its 190 pages without giving the feeling of com- 
pression. But, like some other books of its kind, it does suffer for this very 
reason. Several points which hover on the border-line of error could have been 
put right with the addition of a sentence or a qualifying phrase, had it not been 
for the ruthless abbreviation with which the book had to be written. 

Within the limits it imposes on itself the book is an excellent little study, 
thoroughly to be recommended. But it does illustrate a common teacher’s 
dilemma: how to bring home recent world events to the less instructed student 
without encumbering him with all the detail which is necessary if those events 
are really to be made intelligible. F. P. CHAMBERS 


Wor tp Po.ity: A Yearbook of Studies in International Law and Organization. 
Vol. 1. Washington, D.C., The Institute of World Polity, Georgetown 
University; Utrecht, Antwerp, Spectrum Publishers, 1957. 247 pp. Fl. 20. 

Tuts first Yearbook of the Institute of World Polity is dedicated to the memory 

of Ernst Feilchenfeld, who was part author of three of the papers appearing in 

it—‘History and Functions of the Institute of World Polity’, ‘Reparations from 

Carthage to Versailles’, and ‘Status of Germany’. Two of the other papers are 

by Dr W. V. O’Brien, the Institute’s acting chairman, who has written on ‘The 

Constitution of the United States and the Occupation of Germany’ and ‘The 

Meaning of ‘‘Military Necessity’’ in International Law’, while the remaining 

paper is headed quite simply ‘Once Again: Germany’s Legal Status’ and is 

contributed by an author writing under the pseudonym of Friedrich Fritz. 
Although the first essay on ‘History and Functions of the Institute’ is dated 

mid-1956, some of the articles themselves were written so long ago as to be no 

more than of purely historical interest, having been overrun by the momentum 

of events. This is true of the report on the status of Germany to which Feilchen- 

feld subscribed and which was prepared, for the main part, in 1947 and 1949, 

while the German contribution on the subject was prepared in 1955. What is 

timeless in this latter is the observation that the problem of Germany is not legal 
but political. It may be true, but it would be interesting to know to what 
extent wishful thinking has contributed to the argument that ‘the Germans 
in the East were likewise anti-Communist because they were enslaved and had 

no share in the freedom which their compatriots in the West enjoy’ (p. 247). 

The survey of ‘Reparations from Carthage to Versailles’, which was virtually 
finished in 1933, seeks to show the ancient roots of the demand for reparations, 
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indicating that ‘the peace following the Second Punic War constitutes one of 
the comparatively few precedents for the imposition of post-war burdens based 
on an admission of war guilt’ (p. 29). This survey of peace treaties is useful, 
but it is mainly concerned with European and American practice. It might 
well be compared with the discussion by Numelin on peace-making among 
savage peoples (The Beginnings of Diplomacy, 1950, pp. 220 et seq.). 

It is to be hoped that the Institute of World Polity, whose aim is ‘systematic 
research and discussion of questions affecting international relations and the 
foreign policy of the United States’ (p. 13), will continue to bring out its Year- 
book, but it may also be hoped that future volumes of World Polity will contain 
papers that have been written in recent months, rather than recent years. 

L. C. GREEN 


DEMOCRATIC INSTITUTIONS IN THE WORLD Topay. Ed. by Werner Burmeister. 
London, Stevens for the London Institute of World Affairs, 1958. x-+157 
pp. Index. 17s. 6d. 


Tuis book is a collection of lectures originally given at a course arranged by the 
Department of Extramural Studies of the University of London. They survey 
the democratic institutions at present existing in Western Europe, the United 
States, the Middle East, Africa, Asia, India, and China. They form part of an 
effort to encourage the partnership of free nations organized democratically. 
The editor pertinently remarks that emergent countries have to face very 
different problems from those to which Western nations are accustomed; 
consequently it is necessary for us to understand these differences and not expect 
them simply to copy our institutions. Whether or not partnership between the 
old and new countries will be possible depends not so much on the new institu- 
tions being exact replicas of our own as on the possibilities which remain open 
for future development along democratic lines. 

Two points strike the reviewer. The first is that the ground covered is 
curious. There seems to be little point in discussing the political institutions 
in Western Europe and the United States in this context; both these chapters 
are annoying for their superficiality, unavoidable in the space allotted. Had 
they been omitted it might have been possible to give India and China the space 
they deserve, and not push them together into a single chapter. 

Second, it is by no means clear to whom this book is addressed. It is too 
slight (except for Professor Lewis’s chapter) to be of much use to students or 
people concerned with public affairs. W.E.A. classes might perhaps be able to 
use it, and maybe some sixth forms. BRIAN CHAPMAN 


A History OF ANGLO-SOVIET RELATIONS. Vol. II. 1943-1950. By W. P. and 
Zelda K. Coates. London, Lawrence & Wishart, 1958. 463 pp. Index. 
37s. 6d. 

THE deterioration of relations between the U.S.S.R. and the Western Powers 

after their joint victory over Hitler and the question of how far this deteriora- 

tion had its roots in events before the end of hostilities must continue to pre- 
occupy the mind and conscience of historians. We have recently had from Mr 

Herbert Feis a detailed and dignified attempt to look at the story from the 

American point of view and using largely American sources: an honest attempt 

to do the same from the Soviet side would be more than welcome. There is no 

need, perhaps, to tell those familiar with the earlier books by Mr and Mrs 

Coates that their latest volume does not even try to meet this need. It is not 

even that the Soviet case on disputed points is argued, in however one-sided 

and propagandist a fashion. What we have instead is a collection of press- 
cuttings strung together in such a way as to substantiate the authors’ thesis 
that all international relations since the war have been governed by a plot 
against the Soviet Union, hatched by its inveterate enemies in Britain and 
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America, and led by Sir Winston Churchill. The major source of difficulties and 
suspicions, the use of Soviet military force to impose and sustain Communist 
regimes in Eastern Europe, remains unmentioned altogether. In their treatment 
of the Warsaw rising, the authors pass over the Soviet refusals—fully docu- 
mented in the published Stalin correspondence and elsewhere—to permit help 
from a Western air shuttle-service. Having quoted Jan Masaryk on the demo- 
cratic nature of the Government set up in Czechoslovakia in February 1948, 
they omit to say what happened to Jan Masaryk or to Czechoslovakia. And the 
same policy of selective silence serves to deal with what happened to the prospects 
of better direct contacts between this country and the Soviet Union after the 
war. The only wonder should be that the authors and publishers believe that 
in a free country there will be any readers to take this rubbish seriously. 
Max BELOFF 


PHILOSOPHY AND POLITICS 


AGGRESSION AND WORLD ORDER: A Critique of United Nations Theories of 
Aggression. By Julius Stone. London, Stevens for the London Institute of 
World Affairs, 1958. xiv-+226 pp. 30s. 


WHEN students, or statesmen, give thought to the possible institutionalizing of 
collective security, there confronts them soon the question, ‘What is to trigger 
the blue-printed operation?’ And an answer commonly given is, ‘Aggression’. 
If, on this and related topics, or indeed on anything else in the international 
organization field, there exists a study more scholarly, more conclusive, more 
succinct than this of Professor Stone’s, one would wish to see it. Though not 
advertisedly an exercise in linguistic analysis, that at bottom it partly is. And, 
as such, it does credit to the Oxford, and the Harvard, traditions in the teaching 
of law—as also, some might like to add, to that Zimmern (Geneva) School 
where, in bygone days, the author made his international début as a prospective 
spadeworker in the sociology of international law. Clarifying? Prosemanlike? 
‘It is necessary ... to recognise the cardinal distinction so constantly overlooked 
between logical and legal definition, and to make sure that the argument does 
not move treacherously from the one to the other. The former is a matter of 
epistemology, the latter of statecraft’ (p. 84). Pertinent? Let readers appreciate 
the use made, as a parallel, of the issue, under the U.S. Constitution, of the 
spelling out for future guidance of the notion of ‘due process of law’ (pp. 119 ff.). 
Destructive? Frequently. Hard-boiled? Splendidly. Cynical? Never. Indeed, 
Mr Stone has even his moments of wishing for the moon. In a case of what 
looks touchingly like the triumph of hope over experience, he declines to despair, 
yet, altogether, of the General Assembly—albeit implying that, until it abandons 
its bloc-voting habits, that body can, in his opinion, do little for the defence of 
peace. Let sinners but abandon sin. And, if this be not asking overmuch, let 
peace-builders give up attempting to straitjacket the judgement and fetter, or 
force, the hands of those who, some day, in conditions never sufficiently fore- 
seeable and for the saving of us all, may require, ad hoc, to give a lead. 
C. A. W. MANNING 


GEORGE KENNANS POLITIK DER EINDAMMUNG. By Jiirgen Reiss. Berlin- 
Dahlem, Colloquium Verlag for the Friedrich-Meinecke-Institut der Freien 
Universitat Berlin, 1957. 100 pp. Bibliog. DM 11. 

Mr KENNAN’s recent prominence as an advocate of ‘disengagement’ has much 

overshadowed his earlier importance as one of the principal architects of the 

American policy of ‘containment’. It is this earlier phase of his career, and 

its consequences, that Dr Jiirgen Reiss here submits to exhaustive and admiring 

scrutiny. His book is divided into three chapters and an appendix, which deal 
respectively with the history of the doctrine of containment; the principles 
LL 
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upon which it was based; the translation of those principles into practice; and, 
finally, an examination of the alternative policy of ‘liberation’, which Dr Reiss 
associates particularly with Mr John Foster Dulles and Mr James Burnham. 

In describing the genesis of the doctrine of containment, Dr Reiss is con- 
cerned primarily with the workings of Mr Kennan’s mind rather than with the 
process of policy-making in the United States Government. He has much that is 
interesting to say about his chosen subject, but it is a limited one to which, 
possibly, he attaches an exaggerated importance. He asserts, for instance, that 
General Marshall only decided, after long hesitation, to include the Soviet 
Union and its satellites among the countries invited to take part in the European 
Recovery Program after being assured by Mr Kennan that they would all 
certainly refuse; and this is an assertion which, though it may be true, requires 
more evidence than Dr Reiss offers for it. 

It would be difficult to imagine a more thorough and carefully documented 
study of Mr Kennan’s contribution to American policy-making, even if the 
approach is somewhat uncritical. The phrasing of the title and the choice of 
Mr Burnham as the chief critic to demolish are evidence in point. 

C. M. WooDHOUSE 


THE Mytu OF INTERNATIONAL SECURITY: A Juridical and Critical Analysis. 
By A. V. Levontin. Jerusalem at the Magnes Press, the Hebrew University, 
1957; London, Oxford University Press, 1958. xxiii+346 pp. Index. 25s. 

Tuis, as a book for the beginner in international organization, is both whole- 

some and dangerous fare. It should foster in him an awareness of various legal 

niceties whereon much may come to turn. But its focus is not solely on matters 
of law. Grotius too had the legal skills. But it was Grotius the man, the 
humanitarian, who, looking forth upon a world of sovereign princes, noted the 
relative absence among them of respect for the principles of law. To the 
existence of those principles he was, for us most fortunately, alive. Nor had he 
any difficulty in ascribing to them the quality of law. And for the evils of his day 
his prescription was that those principles should be better respected, better 

developed, better understood. By contrast, Dr Levontin, looking out upon a 

world of sovereign States, is precluded by doctrinaire prepossessions from, in 

effect, seeing and saying what Grotius would have seen and said. For unlike 

Grotius—or Austin, for the matter of that—he is what some would call an 

Austinian. For to him there is, it would seem, but a single kind of law. It is as 

if, of tennis, there were, for Dr Levontin, but a single sort—that commonly 

labelled lawn. On tables, it is true, a game is played (and is it the Japanese 
who have a name for it?). But, a kind of ‘tennis’? Let no such misdescription— 
no such myth—be trusted! Where Grotius advised a stricter regard for law, 
what Dr Levontin advocates is the instituting, globally, of government. No- 
thing short of that, he feels, can in present conditions preserve mankind. And 
of this, mankind should, urgently, be made aware. Hence his book. It is well 
that so talented a lawyer should be accepting within his purview, besides the 
legalistics, the sociology and the philosophy of his subject. And could he but be 
bringing to bear upon them rather more of the cultural equipment and the 
realism of a Grotius, that would indeed be grand. As il'uminating legal exegesis 
his work may be recommended: as currently apposite social therapeutics, hardly. 
C. A. W. MANNING 


THE RED BOOK OF THE PERSECUTED CHURCH. 2nd ed. By Albert Galter. 
Dublin, M. H. Gill; Sydney, E. J. Dwyer; Westminster, Md., The New- 
man Press, 1957. xi+491 pp. Bibliog. 30s. $5.75. 

TuIs book contains a wealth of documented evidence about the persecution 

of Roman Catholics in Communist countries. The cumulative effect of the in- 

formation provided is horrifying in the revelation of deliberate cruelty and de- 
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ception practised by all the Communist regimes. This collection will certainly 
remain an indispensable work of reference for the years between the end of the 
second World War and the end of 1956. 

The picture which emerges is familiar to students of these events, but is 
still unknown to many observers who have allowed themselves to be fuddled 
by Communist propaganda or one-sided information. It is a story of a de- 
liberate and merciless campaign to break the Roman Catholic Church in every 
Communist country, and the overall pattern is the same in all of them, with 
minor variations to suit local conditions. Humanly speaking the Church must 
succumb, but the Church is more than human and will in the end triumph, if it 
remains faithful to its Lord. 

The author makes plain that he confines himself to the one Church with 
which he is dealing—a perfectly proper limitation. The facts which he gives are 
in the main indisputable, yet there are blemishes in his account. He suffers 
from a tendency to idealize anything connected with his own Church, and— 
more regrettably—to decry other Christian traditions. There are indeed some 
deplorable actions by the Orthodox Churches of Russia and Rumania in con- 
nexion with the forcible dissolution of the Uniate Churches. Nothing can excuse 
the brutal way in which they were forced to submit to Orthodoxy. Yet it 
should be remembered that no Church has had more martyrs than the Russian 
Orthodox, and that Orthodox attitudes today towards Uniates are affected by 
other events—also deplorable—when Uniate Churches were first formed. 

M. Galter sees all history through the eyes of Western Catholicism. He 
summarizes some of the history of the Uniate Church in Rumania like this: 
‘But the Romanian bishops, first Theophilus and then Athanasius, remained 
firm in their decision to enter into the bosom of the Catholic Church, from 
which the Romanian people had been separated by Byzantine interests’ 
(p. 295). Hardly an adequate summing up of the history of Orthodoxy in 
Rumania! 

These prejudices also show themselves in the omission of inconvenient facts 
about leading personalities of his Church. No mention is made of the unsavoury 
part played during the war by leading Catholic personalities in Slovakia. About 
Cardinal Stepinac and his trial he says: ‘It was conducted according to a plan 
fixed beforehand based on accusations of a political character which had no 
foundation’ (p. 428). And he continues: ‘Mgr. Stepinac refuted every charge 
made against him, in spite of the sinister atmosphere of hostility and prejudice 
of the court’ (p. 429). There is no word of any suspicion that the actions of the 
accused might ever have been questionable, still less of the widespread convic- 
tion in Yugoslavia that he was very mildly treated. 

These are faults which affect the balance of the book, but they do not affect 
its main thesis, nor do they occupy much of its space. The book is a reliable 
and important account of a sinister persecution and contains valuable informa- 
tion and statistics. HERBERT WADDAMS 


THE ADMINISTRATIVE STATE: An Introduction to Bureaucracy. By Fritz 
Morstein Marx. Foreword by Roy C. Macridis. University of Chicago 
Press, 1957; London, Cambridge University Press, 1958.- x-++-202 pp. 
Index. 30s. 

For all those who are either fearful objects or flourishing members of those 

institutions which have sometimes been called ‘the new despotism’ or ‘the new 

Leviathan’, this book should provide great relief, enlightenment, and even 

entertainment. The author defines his subject in the following lines: ‘... the 

bureaucracy is the organization of personnel that government needs for the 
exercise of its continuing functions to get and keep things going, under the 
constant supervision of political superiors’ (p. 9). The book is written in a racy 
style which can achieve Roman terseness but is also not afraid to borrow from 
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American slang. The approach to the subject and to the reader is eminently 
human and straightforward, no shielding behind an abstruse or jargonized 
terminology, no talking down, but giving a clear interpretation of the nature of 
bureaucracy, its necessity and inherent dangers, and of the human stuff of which 
it is made. The author has had and still has the opportunities which the double 
function of both academic teacher and civil servant provides, and there can be 
very few ‘visiting firemen’ from both worlds whom he could not meet on equal 
terms. English readers will be especially interested in his appreciative remarks 
on the British civil service and the manner of its selection. He discusses with the 
same insight French, Swiss, or German conditions and inserts instructive 
historical digressions ranging from the Confucian and the Platonic tradition to 
the Great Elector of Brandenburg-Preussen and his ‘Behérdenorganisation’. 
Parkinson’s Law, which he had not yet seen as a full-sized book, is not forgotten 
and its implications are accepted with reason and humour. 

This book should become not only a valued academic textbook but in- 
dispensable reading matter for the educated citizen. And although it may seem 
ungrateful to wish for something more in a book which compresses so much 
into its relatively few pages, there is one subject on which we should like to be 
informed in a second edition: the special problems of the supra-national bureau- 
cracy which is building up and extending in the framework of the United 
Nations and the related institutions. E. ROSENBAUM 


POLITICAL POWER AND THE GOVERNMENTAL Process. Charles R. Walgreen 
Foundation Lectures. By Karl Loewenstein. University of Chicago 
Press, 1957; London, Cambridge University Press, 1958. ix+442 pp. 
Index. 45s. 

Tus book is an attempt at a general theory of the State, from the point of 

view of the political scientist rather than of the political philosopher or the 

political moralist. That is to say, Professor Loewenstein aims to supply a 

conceptual framework by the use of which the political institutions and the 

techniques that operate or have operated in widely differing societies can be 
analysed. His basic classification is between systems where power is con- 
centrated in the hands of a single power holder or State organ, and those where 
it is mutually shared or reciprocally controlled by several power holders or 

State organs. Within this framework he discusses in detail the operation of 

controls on the political process in a great variety of governmental systems. 

One of the merits of this book is Professor Loewenstein’s ability to draw his 

examples from a remarkably wide knowledge of contemporary constitutional 

arrangements and power realities. His style is rather forbidding, but the 
book should nevertheless be useful to many students of comparative govern- 
ment. CoRAL BELL 


ENTRE LA PEUR ET L’EsporrR. Réflexions sur l'histoire d’aujourd’hui. By 
Tibor Mende. Trans. from the English by René Guyonnet. Paris, Editions 
du Seuil, 1958. 253 pp. Frs. 690. 
Tuis is the kind of book which one has come to expect of Tibor Mende: it con- 
tains innumerable clear formulations and stimulating generalizations for which 
an excellent vehicle is provided by this French translation. Mende observes 
the shift in economic and strategic power which has taken place since the 
nineteenth century and particularly since 1945. The old colonial Powers have 
lost their political supremacy. Many of the nations over which they held sway 
have achieved political sovereignty without, however, acquiring the economic 
power and prosperity needed for true independence in a world where power is 
held to an ever increasing extent by gigantic States or blocs. These blocs 
compete. with one another, trying to achieve the psychological and economic 
conquest of the underdeveloped countries in order to make them their political 
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satellites. Meanwhile mankind is dominated by two giants: on the one hand the 
hope of a better future promised by technological progress and, on the other, the 
fear of destruction immanent in this same technological progress. Mende’s 
loyalty is with the West; if he analyses so dispassionately and clearly the 
weaknesses of the West, it is in the hope that a correct appreciation of the 
dangers will prevent the situation from becoming hopeless. 

NICOLAS SOLLOHUB 


THE SEIZURE OF POLITICAL POWER IN A CENTURY OF REVOLUTIONS. By Feliks 

Gross. New York, Philosophical Library, 1958. xxvii-++-398 pp. Index. $6. 
Mr Gross is primarily a sociologist, and his own historical knowledge is primarily 
in the Russian and Polish fields. He attempts in this book to throw light on the 
problems of revolutionary seizure of power from the experience of the Russian 
revolutionary movements of the nineteenth century and of the Soviet totali- 
tarian system. He begins with a useful, if incomplete, analysis of forms of 
seizure of power, and then discusses Russian revolutions, successful and un- 
successful, from the Decembrists onwards. He inevitably treads a lot of well- 
worn ground, but on the whole he keeps tolerably strictly to his analytical 
method. His discussion of the doctrines of revolutionary terror and of the uses 
of assassination are among the more stimulating sections of the book. 

H. SETON-WATSON 


SYSTEM AND PROCESS IN INTERNATIONAL Po.itics. By Morton A. Kaplan. 
Foreword by William T. R. Fox. New York, John Wiley; London, Chap- 
man & Hall, 1957. xxiv-+283 pp. Index. 52s. 

Hope springs eternal. Although the human mind, being of finite capacity, 

reels before the infinite complexity that a systematic theory of international 

politics would seem to demand, the student none the less eagerly seizes upon a 

book claimed by its publisher to offer ‘a systematic theoretical analysis of 

international politics’. Professor Kaplan, as is customary with authors, is a 

little more modest than his publisher; but he clearly believes that his construc- 

tion of various models of international systems, his analysis of integrative and 
disintegrative processes, and his attempt to extract from the theory of games 
insights into the workings of international politics, are of profound importance. 

I hope he is right. I hope his theoretic analysis, and the development of it 

which he looks for, will indeed serve ‘to sharpen and to enrich the judgments of 

informed common sense’ (p. 169). I do not myself find in this book many 
grounds for believing that it will prove in this way fruitful. But I hope I am 
wrong. P. A. REYNOLDS 


PROPAGANDA. By Lindley Fraser. London, New York, Toronto, Oxford 

University Press, 1957. xii+218 pp. Bibliog. Index. 7s. 6d. 
TuIs is a good general review of the whole subject of propaganda as understood 
today, written by an experienced practitioner of the art. The book begins with a 
definition of propaganda and then discusses briefly the history of propaganda 
since the first World War up to the present time and the shapes and forms it has 
taken, notably at the hands of the Nazis, the Communists, the Americans, 
and ourselves. Perhaps the best chapters in this short but very complete study 
are the two on the Nazis, where the author is obviously writing from his own 
vivid familiarity with the subject. 

There are, perhaps, one or two dubious points. Mr Fraser insists throughout 
that propaganda has to do with ‘behaviour’ rather than with beliefs and con- 
victions. One would have thought, however, that the inducement of behaviour 
as such was the role of terrorism rather than of propaganda. Also Mr Fraser 
appears to be somewhat equivocal on the supreme issue of the ‘truth’ of pro- 
paganda. He constantly remarks on the self-defeating consequences of deliberate 
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falsehood; yet he gives it as his own creed that propaganda must be ‘morally 
neutral’. “The propagandist as propagandist’, he writes, ‘will use whatever 
method he believes to be most likely to achieve the desired effect on the be- 
haviour of his target. These methods may be in themselves evil or good. ... 
There may be and certainly are occasions when the propagandist who refuses to 


depart from the truth may weaken, perhaps decisively, his own efficiency . . . If 
we believe nevertheless that truth will in the end prevail, that must be regarded 
as a matter of faith and has nothing to do with propaganda as such .. .’ (pp. 
12-13). 


But Mr Fraser does remind us that propaganda has its limitations. It must 
exploit emotions that exist, whether they are active or only dormant. It is not a 
facile device ready to the hand of any political adventurer. Hells cannot be 
made into heavens, or heavens into hells, without the appropriate predisposition 
in the living target—hence, for example, the effectiveness of Nazi propaganda 
in Germany and its failure outside Germany. And this is an important and 
salutory lesson. F. P. CHAMBERS 


DEMocRACY VERSUS CoMMUNISM. By Kenneth Colegrove. Ed. by Hall 
Bartlett. Introduction by Erling M. Hunt. Princeton, N.J., London, 
D. Van Nostrand for the Institute of Fiscal and Political Education, 1958. 
vii+424 pp. Maps. Charts. Diagrams. $4.95. 30s. 
Tuts is an American high-school textbook of Communism and democracy, which 
are treated in antithesis throughout. The author, a university teacher of political 
science since 1913, resigned his post in order to give all his time to writing the 
book. He has drawn on sound sources, though he is not quite up to date on 
Soviet labour books, and on difficult questions such as Soviet boarding-schools 
or the status of Yugoslav Communism he comes down flat with an unfavourable 
interpretation. English readers may find the book as useful for what it reveals 
about the United States as for its information on Russia. 
WRIGHT W. MILLER 


PARTISTUDIER I-3 (Mit Zusammenfassungen in Deutscher Sprache). By Sven 
Lindman. Abo (Finland), Abo Akademi, 1957. 145 pp. 

Tuis is a study of the discussion and research groups which are either working 
in co-operation with the management of parties or of bodies associated with 
parties, such as youth movements, or which are set up by independent organiza- 
tions. Special mention is made of ‘The Two-Way Movement of Ideas’, a system 
of discussion groups introduced by the British Conservative Party, of the Dutch 
‘werkgroeps’, the Fabian Societies, etc. The author is Professor of Political 
Science at the Swedish-speaking Academy at Abo (Turku) in Finland, and his 
study is written in Swedish. A. H. H. 


HISTORY 


THE VARIETIES OF History: From Voltaire to the Present. Ed., Selected and 
Introduced by Fritz Stern. New York, Meridian Books; London, Thames & 
Hudson, 1957. 427 pp. Index. 15s. 


PROFESSOR STERN has performed a useful task in collecting these several 
statements by historians; some expound the aims of particular books or 
periodicals; some discuss the nature of historiography in general; all are of 
interest, though the kind of interest varies greatly. It is most pleasant to find 
in one small volume many writings otherwise inaccessible to all who cannot 
avail themselves of the resources of a large library. However, it must also be 
said, those who want to know something of what such writers as Croce and 
Professor P. Geyl have to say must look elsewhere. The reason given for their 
exclusion is that none of their shorter writings is ‘truly representative’. The 
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omission of Croce, granted that it could not be helped, is particularly regrettable, 
because he was both a great philosopher and a distinguished historian. Now it is 
unfortunately true that few historians are even mediocre philosophers and that 
philosophers usually abstain from practising the historian’s craft. In fact, 
historians often write better books than one would expect, if one judged merely 
from their pronouncements on historiography; it is by their practice, not by 
their theory, that they should be judged; and for all the merits of this book, the 
reader who wishes to judge them will still need to have access to a large library. 
MarK A, THOMSON 


RUSSLAND-STUDIEN. Gedenkschrift fiir Otto Hoetzsch. Aufsatze seiner Schiiler 
anlasslich des 80. Jahrestages seiner Geburt und des 10. Jahrestages seines 
Todes. Stuttgart, Deutsche Verlags—Anstalt for the Deutsche Gesellschaft 
fiir Osteuropakunde, 1957. 110 pp. DM 2.90. 


Tuts Schrift in memory of Otto Hoetzsch opens with a short unsigned biographi- 
cal sketch of this man of many parts. As he wrote of himself in 1934, his life was 
‘governed by a combination of scientific theory and political practice’. He was 
first and foremost a learned historian, with special interests, and also achieve- 
ments, in the history of Russia and of Eastern Europe in general (which he 
interpreted to include the territories from Elbe.to the Urals): he is the author 
of the article on Catherine 11 in the Cambridge Modern History. From 1919 to 
1930 he was a member, first, of the Prussian Landtag, then of the Reichstag. 
For about ten years (November I914--1924) he contributed a weekly article on 
world affairs to the Kreuzzeitung. The advent of Hitler found Hoetzsch as 
Professor of East European History in Berlin University. It was bound to spell 
danger to him. In foreign affairs, his special province, he had hitherto always 
stood firmly for good relations with Russia, whatever her regime. In internal 
affairs he resembled an English Tory. In academic life he was for freedom of 
research. The biographical sketch says briefly that ‘in May 1935 Hoetzsch was 
removed from his position and put on pension’: it passes over his attempt to 
conform. In the preface to his collected essays published in 1934, Hoetzsch 
explained that it was the Fiihrer who revived in him the interest and ability 
to think and to work in the field of German Eastern politics. In the only new 
essay in the Collection he hailed Hitler as the providential man who might at 
last find a solution for the tangled question of German—Polish relations. But 
all this proved of no avail for him. 

The body of the Schrift consists of eight articles covering a variety of subjects. 
Only one article, Klaus Mehnert’s ‘Soviet Policy in Turkestan’, deals with a post- 
first-World-War subject. The longest article, ‘Otto Hoetzsch as Commentator 
on Foreign Affairs during the First World War’, by Fritz T. Epstein, is chiefly 
devoted to an analysis of Hoetzsch’s articles in the Kreuzzeitung for 1918. 
Eleonor von Puttkamer’s article on ‘Human Rights and Civil Rights in the 
Constitutional Development of Eastern Europe up to the Sixteenth Century’, 
as its title shows, goes beyond Russia, and, belying its title, does not stop at the 
sixteenth century. As its editors correctly say, the Schrift shows the width of 
interests which Hoetzsch was able to evoke in his pupils. S. DoBRIN 


THE RussIAN INTELLIGENTSIA: Makers of the Revolutionary State. By Stuart 
Ramsay Tompkins. Norman, University of Oklahoma Press, 1957. xili+ 
282 pp. Illus. Bibliog. Index. $5. 
As the blurb suggests, it is ‘highly important for the democratic peoples of the 
world to understand the processes that made the Russians what they are’; 
and this book is mainly concerned with the role of the intelligentsia in the 
various oppositional and revolutionary movements from the accession of 
Alexander 1 to the abdication of Nicholas 11. The author concludes that Russian 
thought, and hence Russian politics, were dominated by an intelligentsia con- 
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genitally unable to compromise, or to accept the idea of the rule of law, and who 
came, ‘eventually, to the idea of attaining the ideal state through violent seizure 
of power, to enable the intelligentsia to organize the ideal society to suit its 
aims, by ruthless suppression of the individual and by subordinating him to the 
purposes of the state’ (p. 248). 

The subject chosen is a large one to be covered in so short a book; and the 
informed reader is unlikely to find much that is new to him, or to agree with 
all the points that are made. The treatment is rather uneven; the chapter on 
the press and the censorship is excellent but some of the others are less satisfy- 
ing. And it is strange to find nothing on the Marxist parties after the Bolshevik- 
Menshevik split, though mention is made of the role of the Socialist Revolu- 
tionaries in 1905/6. But the author has covered a wide field in his research, and 
many of his quotations are striking and well chosen. Davip FooTMAN 


THE UNITED STATES AND EAST CENTRAL EvUROPE 1914-1918: A Study in 
Wilsonian Diplomacy and Propaganda. By Victor S. Mamatey. Princeton 
University Press, 1957; London, Oxford University Press, 1958. 
xv-+431 pp. Maps. Bibliog. Index. $7.50. 60s. 

Mr MAMATEY, a member of a prominent Slovak-American family, has written a 

very thorough study of American policy towards Austria-Hungary during the 

first World War and of American influence on the fate of the Habsburg 

Monarchy. He is familiar with sources in most East European languages, and 

has presented his material clearly, in a readable style, and as far as the explosive 

nature of the subject permits objectively. His occasional polemics against 

Stalinist Czech historians on the roles of Wilson and Masaryk in 1918 are 

pardonable in view of the grotesque nature of the latters’ assertions. His own 

favourable view of the dissolution of the Monarchy is stated in moderate and, 
to this reviewer at least, convincing terms. He rightly insists that it was the 
work of the peoples of the Monarchy themselves, and not of any external great 

Power’s policy. The main defect of his book is a defect of the subject. American 

policy was inevitably confused, now active, now passive; at one moment em- 

pirical, at the next doctrinaire. It could not have been otherwise, and indeed 
the student concerned with historical truth cannot but sympathize with 

President Wilson in his difficulties, and admire him for doing as well as he did. 

But to give a faithful picture of this, as Mr Mamatey does, is to give a faithful 

picture of chaos. It has to be supplemented by a survey both of events in the 

Monarchy and of the policies—also confused, but in a different way—of the 

other Allied Powers. This Mr Mamatey does attempt, but he is much more 

successful when writing of Austria, and even of Italy, than of France or Britain. 

However, if his book is used together with other sources, it will be found to 

have made an original and valuable contribution to the literature of first World 

War history. H. SETON-WATSON 


THE SCHLIEFFEN PLAN: Critique of a Myth. By Gerhard Ritter. Trans. by 
Andrew and Eva Wilson. Foreword by B. H. Liddell Hart. London, 
Oswald Wolff, 1958. 195 pp. Maps. Index. 30s. 

By publishing and commenting for the first time on the full text of Schlieffen’s 

famous strategic appreciation of 1905, Professor Ritter has exploded the myth 

of the ‘Schlieffen Plan’ which for forty years has been allowed to dominate 
study of the opening phase of the first World War. The fullest version of the 
plan hitherto published was the incomplete rendering in the first volume of the 

German Official History of the first war. Published in 1925 at a time when 

German war guilt was a burning political issue, this version deliberately 

omitted, inter alia, all discussion by Schlieffen of the importance he attached 

to the use of Dutch as well as Belgian territory for the passage of the German 
right wing. It thus failed, even after the violation of Belgium had pointed the 
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moral, to do full justice to the cold-blooded subordination of foreign policy to 
military requirements in the German General Staff mind. 

The Schlieffen ‘myth’, namely, that his master-plan for a two-front war to 
outflank and defeat the combined French, British, and Belgian armies by a 
lightning advance in great strength through Belgium before turning on the 
Russians in the East was, in 1914, only defeated by the failure of the younger 
Moltke to allot adequate forces for its execution, is carefully dissected by the 
author, who examines it in detail with all his authority as a historian. 

Against this background, Part Two of the book consists of the original 
documents including notes and comments by Moltke and by Schlieffen’s son-in- 
law, Major von Hahnke, together with maps to illustrate the text. 

It is clear that, in Schlieffen’s own eyes, the ‘plan’ was not only not a blue- 
print for victory in the West in a two-front war, but was no more than the best 
opening move he, as Chief of Staff, could suggest to deal with the French, 
British, and Belgian armies, assuming Russia to be neutral or passive. In the 
light of this devastating disclosure, such incidents in the actual campaign as 
the much discussed mission of Colonel Hentsch can be relegated to the war 
diaries of the formations concerned. It can no longer claim prominence as a 
turning point in history, and there is no mention of it in this book. 

It is our good fortune that Professor Ritter should have unearthed these 
documents quite by chance during a visit in 1953 to Washington, where, with a 
mass of captured material, they had been taken in 1945 from Berlin and whence 
they have since been returned to the Defence Ministry in Bonn. His book 
should be read by all those who, like your reviewer, have hitherto accepted the 
authenticity of the Schlieffen myth. R. V. HuME 


WELTMACHTSTREBEN UND FLOTTENBAU. Ed. by Wilhelm Schiissler. Witten- 
Ruhr, Luther Verlag, 1956. 237 pp. Illus. Maps. DM 16.80. 

THIS symposium volume, published for the Evangelische Forschungs-Akademie 
Christophorus-Stift in Hemer, is a very remarkable contribution towards a 
difficult and controversial period of European history. Its main subject is 
Germany’s foreign relations before 1914, under the impact of German naval 
policy in the reign of William 11 and the guidance of Admiral v. Tirpitz, of 
whom King George V said at the time of the Haldane mission (1912): ‘a formid- 
able man, a sort of Fisher’. The volume covers to some extent the same ground 
as Sir Llewellyn Woodward’s massive monograph Great Britain and the German 
Navy (Oxford, 1935). Although the latter book does not seem to have been 
available to the very competent authors of the various essays contained in the 
book under review, there is an almost complete consensus of opinion on the 
main theme: that the construction of the German battlefleet was not necessi- 
tated by economic reasons—Tirpitz’ favourite argument—but was in its aim 
and perhaps even more so in its method an ill-considered piece of power politics. 
It became the chief reason for the Anglo-German tension, a view confirmed in 
very outspoken dispatches by at least three of Germany’s able and honest 
ambassadors at the Court of St James. Instead of many tempting quotations 
I give only one: 
Der Riistungswettlauf zur See trieb England zu einer Verstarkung seiner Ententen, 
und die sinkende europaeische Geltung des deutschen Heeres steigerte Frankreichs 
Revanchedurst und Russlands Willen zum Kriege. Der rechtzeitige Verzicht auf 4 
Dreadnoughts und die rechtzeitige Aufstellung von 3 aktiven Armeekorps bezeichnet 
die weltgeschichtliche Nuance, die jedenfalls eine wesentliche Aenderung des 
politischen Klimas in Europa zur Folge gehabt haben wiirde (Dr G. Howe, p. 141). 
The last sentence prepares for this author’s interesting suggestion that the army 
was neglected at the cost of the navy. 

It should be mentioned as of special interest that the historians Schiissler, 
Howe, Hubatsch, and Hauser are joined by a former naval officer, Kapitan zur 
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See Fritz Boie, who has contributed a carefully balanced analysis of the elements 
of naval strategy. The whole book is written in a clear and unambiguous style 
and the absence of nationalistic reservations bears witness to its aim to find the 
historical truth as a common ground for future political understanding. 

E, RosENBAUM 


INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


WoRLD PEACE THROUGH WoRLD Law. By Grenville Clark and Louis B. Sohn. 
Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press; London, Oxford University 
Press, 1958. xxxvi+540 pp. Index. 60s. 


Tus lavishly produced book is the most important and authoritative treatment 
that has appeared so far of the question of the revision of the Charter of the 
United Nations; it is likely to remain so for some time. 

It is fortunate that this radical, in some respects revolutionary, plan of the 
revision of the Charter should have been produced by two lawyers of high 
credentials in the sphere of the practice and of study of the law. It not in- 
frequently happens that plans of international organization are treated with 
that condescending scepticism which the realist tends to assume in relation to 
the ‘utopian’ and the ‘idealist’. In fact, it has often been considered a hall-mark 
of realism to deprecate the production of ‘blueprints of world order’ as being a 
pastime of well-meaning but uninformed and sentimental persons. The standing 
and the reputation of the authors of this book must tend to mitigate this kind 
of criticism. Mr Clark’s experience in the practice of the law, in government 
service, and in the administration of Harvard University, and Mr Sohn’s 
position and achievement as Professor of Law at Harvard and writer on inter- 
national law and relations, preclude any facile comment to the effect that here 
is yet another blueprint of well-intentioned idealists and utopians not fully 
acquainted with the facts of life. Actually, notwithstanding the drastic 
character of the changes which the authors propose for the Charter of the 
United Nations, their scheme is conspicuous for a deliberate limitation of the 
objects of the United Nations. The effective and enforceable purpose of the 
United Nations is to be confined to one object only, namely, the maintenance 
of international peace. Any possibility of the new Uhited Nations interfering 
within the sphere of domestic jurisdiction is excluded—deliberately, though, 
upon analysis, not always quite consistently—with an emphasis as strong as 
that of the existing paragraph 7 of Article 2 of the Charter. 

The main features of the revised Charter as proposed by the authors are set 
out with clarity. They consist, briefly, in the absolute prohibition of the use of 
force except in self-defence or the enforcement, by collective and individual 
sanctions, of that prohibition; in the compulsory jurisdiction, in that sphere, 
of judicial tribunals of the United Nations; in the creation of an effective inter- 
national police force; and in the complete disarmament of all States ‘by care- 
fully verified stages and subject to a well-organized system of inspection’. The 
primary responsibility for the fulfilment of that paramount though limited aim 
is entrusted to a General Assembly wholly different in powers and structure 
from the General Assembly as at present constituted. It is an Assembly which 
is to be endowed with wide legislative and executive powers for the fulfilment 
of the purposes as stated. In particular, its legislative powers are to extend to 
enacting laws for ensuring ‘universal, enforceable and complete disarmament, 
including the control of nuclear energy’; to enacting laws relating to military 
forces required for the enforcement of disarmament as well as of prevention and 
suppression of aggression and threats to peace; and for penalizing acts of indivi- 
duals for offences, in these spheres, against the United Nations. 

Although the authors are anxious to stress the fact that the legislative 
powers thus conferred upon the General Assembly are limited to the province of 
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disarmament and of enforcing international peace, they do not always make 
allowance for the very wide possibilities of that competence. A removal of a 
threat to peace—for instance such as may follow upon a brutal oppression 
of minorities allied by race or religion to neighbouring States—may necessitate 
interference with matters of domestic jurisdiction. This may be clearly seen 
from the proposed provisions relating to the World Equity Tribunal—a body 
which, unlike the International Court of Justice, is to make non-binding 
recommendations in relation to what the authors describe as claims not of a 
legal character, namely, claims aiming at a change of the existing law. While 
normally the findings of that Tribunal are to be merely in the nature of recom- 
mendations, it is proposed that, if these are endorsed by a very substantial and 
elaborately calculated majority of the General Assembly, they are to become 
binding and enforceable. This may well cover claims relating to such matters, 
normally falling within the exclusive jurisdiction of States, as treatment of 
nationals, admission of aliens, or regulation of tariffs. 

To the legislative powers, thus defined, of the General Assembly, there is to 
correspond a basic change in its structure and voting procedure. The votes of 
the members of the General Assembly are to be weighted by reference, sub- 
stantially, to the size of the population of the member States. India, China, 
the Soviet Union, and the United States of America would have 30 votes each; 
France, the United Kingdom, Germany, Indonesia, Italy, Brazil, and Pakistan 
would be allotted 16 votes each; at the bottom end of the scale Iceland and 
Luxembourg would each possess one vote. This part of the plan, in which the 
authors discuss alternative standards of apportioning the votes, constitutes one 
of its most valuable features and provides a contribution of importance to the 
problem of equality of States in general and within the United Nations in 
particular. This is so regardless of the practical prospects of the Governments 
accepting the plan here submitted. The same observation applies to many 
other parts of the book. Their intrinsic value is not inevitably bound up with 
the question of the revision of the Charter. They are by themselves a contribu- 
tion of value for international law, in particular in the sphere of international 
government and co-operation. It may be noted in this connexion—and this is 
yet another illustration of the practical approach which characterizes this book 
—that the authors contemplate the realization of their proposals as being 
dependent upon a condition of some rigidity. That condition is that the revised 
Charter should enter into force only when ratified by five-sixths of all the 
States of the world, the ratifying States to have a combined population of at 
least five-sixths of the total world population and to include every State with 
more than 40 million inhabitants. 

It is not possible within the space reserved for this review to comment 
upon the details of the plan embodied in this book. Attention may be drawn, 
however, to two aspects of the proposals which call for—perhaps critical— 
comment. The first relates to the proposals in so far as they concern the 
International Court of Justice. The authors propose a radical change in the 
Statute of the Court in the matter of its jurisdiction. That jurisdiction is made 
compulsory in many spheres. It is to include, among many others, the con- 
stitutionality and interpretation of ‘any law, regulation or decision’ made or 
adopted—apparently by the United Nations—under the revised Charter; any 
legal questions connected with disputes held by the General Assembly (or 
Executive Council acting under the authorization of the General Assembly) to 
endanger international peace and security; and any dispute relating to the 
interpretation of treaties and other international engagements registered with 
the Secretariat of the United Nations. The wide scope of these proposals may 
be gauged from the fact that the great majority of disputes so far decided by 
the Court in both its contentious and its advisory jurisdiction has been con- 
cerned with the interpretation of treaties. Moreover, by virtue of the revised 
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Charter the Court is, in fact, made the pivotal organ of the United Nations in- 
asmuch as it is given the power of decision in cases of appeal by any member of 
the United Nations against the validity of any law, regulation, or decision made 
by the General Assembly in pursuance of its over-riding responsibility for main- 
taining and enforcing international peace. It is not intended here to question 
these proposals. What calls for comment is the fact that the authors create the 
impression of disregarding almost entirely the question of the composition of 
that supreme judicial organ. There is no mention of the discussions which 
have taken place and the proposals which have been made in this connexion 
before and by the Institute of International Law and elsewhere. The only 
proposals made by the authors for a change in this sphere are that the election 
of the Judges should henceforth be in the hands of the General Assembly only 
and that their independence should be secured by making their appointment last 
for life. There is no effort to discuss the implications of or the alternatives for 
these proposals. It is to be hoped that the authors will take an early opportunity 
to remedy this omission. It is possible that a simple process of election by a 
majority of the General Assembly is better calculated than the existing arrange- 
ment to ensure the election of a supreme judicial organ of unimpeachable 
competence and impartiality. However, that result ought not to be assumed 
without a thorough discussion of its merits or of other methods. The same 
applies to the plan of securing the independence of the Judges by the device 
of making the tenure of their office co-terminous with their life. 

The second comment has reference to the Bill of Rights as proposed by the 
authors or, rather, to their assertion that their plan provides in principle for a 
Bill of Rights. This is said to be contained in Annex VII. However, that 
Annex states that the Bill of Rights ‘remains to be drafted’. What the authors 
give is a statement of the principal objects of the Bill of Rights. Yet from that 
outline it appears that what they have in mind is not a Bill of Human Rights 
such as has occupied public attention before and after the establishment of the 
United Nations. They have in mind, in the first instance, a Bill of Rights of the 
Members of the United Nations as against the United Nations, namely, a solemn 
and express reservation for the benefit of the Members of all powers not dele- 
gated by the revised Charter to the United Nations by express language or clear 
implication (study of the Advisory Opinions of the International Court of 
Justice in the case of Reparations for Injuries to the Officials of the United 
Nations and in the case of the Awards of the Administrative Tribunal of the United 
Nations may suggest that the notion of clearly implied powers partakes of some 
measure of elasticity). The authors admit to some doubt whether any such 
Bill of Rights is necessary or whether it would in fact provide a substantive 
innovation as compared with the existing prohibition of intervention in 
domestic matters. This is an additional reason why it is doubtful whether the 
term ‘Bill of Rights’ ought to have been used in this connexion. There may be 
good reasons for believing that a Bill of Rights properly so-called, namely, a Bill 
safeguarding, through the United Nations, fundamental human rights and 
freedoms as against the members of the United Nations, is not practicable 
having regard to the internal problems of some States and to the fact that there 
exist within the United Nations fundamental differences of opinion:as to the 
essence of fundamental human rights and freedoms. It is possible that progress 
in that sphere is more likely to be achieved through regional Bills of Rights, 
such as the European Convention on Human Rights, adopted by groups of 
States of sufficient cultural and political affinity. What is open to question 
is the use of terms in a connotation wholly different from that traditionally 
associated with them. 

While it is believed that the above observations on two aspects of the book 
here reviewed pertain to matters of substance, they ought not to be allowed to 
obscure the importance of this plan for the revision of the Charter—the most 
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scholarly, most detailed, and most constructive that has appeared so far. It is 
fitting that Harvard University and, especially, the Harvard Law School, 
should have been in many ways associated with the production of this book. 
The authors also acknowledge a grant from the Ford Foundation. Among the 
many objects of the far-seeing beneficence of the Ford Foundation it would be 
difficult to find many more worthy of support. There ought to be no doubt 
of the scientific respectability of this blueprint for a more rational and effective 
United Nations. This is a conservative estimate both of its significance and of 
the debt which the student of international law and relations owes to the 
authors of this book. It would be a mistake to assess the extent of that debt 
by reference to an estimate of the prospects of the acceptance of the proposals 
contained in it. H. LAUTERPACHT 


BRITAIN AND THE UNITED Nations. By Geoffrey L. Goodwin. Prepared for 
the Royal Institute of International Affairs and the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace. Preface by Joseph E. Johnson. Foreword by 
C. M. Woodhouse. London, Oxford University Press for the Royal Institute 
of International Affairs; New York, Manhattan Publishing Company, 1957. 
xiii+478 pp. Index. 38s. 

Tus book has been written in response to an invitation from the Carnegie 

Endowment for International Peace to the Royal Institute of International 

Affairs, which appointed a study group under the chairmanship of the Rt Hon. 

Kenneth Younger, M.P., to assist the author. It is one of a series sponsored 

by the Endowment and designed to appraise national experience in inter- 

national organizations. A considerable part of the book consists of a selective 
and extremely interesting history of the United Nations from 1943 to about 

1956 with particular emphasis on the role played by Great Britain and the 

effects of the policies and attitudes of the United Nations on British interests. 

In addition there are a few chapters on some of the specialized agencies, one on 

the Secretariat, and a concluding chapter in which the author throws off his 

historical cloak and expresses his own views. The book taken by itself is of 
real value and interest, though if all the other twenty-two planned volumes 
also contain even a selective history of the United Nations, the task of Pro- 
fessors Bourquin and Maclver (who have been asked to write volumes sum- 

marizing as well as analysing the conclusions of the studies in this series) will, I 

fear, prove one of extreme tedium. 

After reviewing the British contribution to the drafting of the Charter, the 
author selects three wide topics as case studies: the Far East, Disarmament, 
and the Middle East and the Mediterranean, and in a section entitled ‘The ““De 
Facto” Revision of the Charter’ traces the growth of regional security arrange- 
ments and their effect on the breakdown of the Security Council. He lays bare 
in measured tones the inevitable weakness of the United Nations in a world 
divided between two power blocs and its inadequacy as an instrument for 
concerting or implementing policy, an inadequacy which has induced this 
country to regard N.A.T.O. as ‘the main guardian of the Purposes and Principles 
of the Charter’ (p. 20). Of particular interest is the chapter in which he explains 
the reasons for the coldness of the British attitude towards the endeavours of 
the General Assembly to fill the gap itself caused by the virtual eclipse of the 
Security Council. This coldness he attributes not so much to the system of 
voting in the General Assembly as to the fear that the ‘Uniting for Peace’ 
machinery might detract from N.A.T.O. and that the United Nations might 
become ‘a pliable instrument of an American-dominated world’ (p. 255). 

Since, in Mr Goodwin’s opinion, ‘the contemporary international situation 
makes the creation of an effective collective security situation quite impossible’ 
(p. 444), he naturally attaches little importance to Charter revision—even were 
revision practicable. Moreover, although he agrees that regional organizations 
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are now the main agencies for collective security, he makes no suggestions for 
strengthening them and his final chapter is distinctly less constructive than, for 
instance, Lord Salter’s recent Memorial lecture. 

The question of colonial policy is dealt with in two separate and separated 
chapters—both excellent, though somewhat repetitive. For reasons of space the 
author does not deal with the majority of the specialized agencies, but confines 
himself to the Economic and Social Council (ECOSOC) and the interlocking 
Bretton Woods system. In this connexion he makes the radical suggestion that 
ECOSOC might be wound up and its responsibilities devolved on its Com- 
missions and the Secretariat. The devolution of certain of its responsibilities 
may be, and in my opinion is, desirable because at present it is at once the 
co-ordinating body and one of the bodies whose activities require co-ordination. 
But surely some co-ordinating body at the highest level is needed? 

The book as a whole has the great merit of abstaining from special pleading 
on behalf of British policy and, as a rule, from criticism of it. It is an objective 
record supplemented, especially in the last chapter, by personal suggestions 
which follow logically from that record. A. LOVEDAY 


TERMINATION OF MEMBERSHIP OF INTERNATIONAL ORGANISATIONS. By 
Nagendra Singh. London, Stevens, 1958. xv-+-209 pp. Index. 30s. 


THE purpose of this book is to prove by legal argument the ‘legitimacy of the 
claim of New China to representation in the United Nations and its Specialized 
Agencies’ (p. vii). The argument pursued is that to debar China from sending 
her representatives to these organizations is tantamount to terminating her 
membership and that such termination is a violation of the Charter or other 
instruments. 

Although the book is frankly political in purpose and origin, its major value 
lies in the careful and very clearly and logically expounded analysis of the 
provisions of the Charter and other constituent instruments regarding the right 
of a State to withdraw and the right of an international organization to ter- 
minate membership. With regard to withdrawal, the author maintains that in 
the absence of provisions to the contrary the right ‘must be said to exist’ 
(p. 95) and insists on the cardinal distinction between law-making treaties and 
treaties giving birth to international organizations. His thesis, which is cogently 
reasoned, follows the line of thought elaborated by Sir John Fischer Williams 
in his book on the League of Nations,? though curiously enough Williams is not 
mentioned among the authorities quoted in this connexion. 

After discussing the provisions regarding suspension and expulsion and 
interpolating a section on the termination of instruments, which, though in- 
teresting and useful, is not essential for his central theme, the author turns to 
the China issue. The line of thought pursued is as follows: (a) States, not 
Governments, are members of international organizations; (b) although indivi- 
dual States may apply tests for recognizing new Governments, ‘an international 
organization has no locus standi to do so’ (p. 157); (c) ‘to deny, therefore, the 
effective mouthpiece of China, which is today the Government of Mao Tse-tung, 
its rights and obligations is to commit an international wrong’ (p. 154); (d) if the 
Republic of China violated the Charter by invading Korea, the correct legal 
action would have been the expulsion of the entire State from membership. 

The last point is ingenious and forcefully put. The whole line of argument, 
however, depends on the second contention, regarding institutional impotence, 
and it is not difficult to imagine cases of rival claimants which would compel an 
international organization to take a decision, which, even if negative to both, 


1 The United Nations: Reform, Replace or Supplement? (London, David Davies Memorial 
Institute of International Studies, 1957). 

2 Chapters on Current International Law and the League of Nations (London, Longmans, 
Green, 1929). 
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would imply the use of some test. Whatever views may be held about the 
politico-legal argument there can, I think, be no doubt that Mr Singh in his 
study of the provisions relating to the termination of membership has made a 
valuable contribution to the literature on international organizations. 

A. LOVEDAY 


APPLICATIONS OF THE INTER-AMERICAN TREATY OF RECIPROCAL ASSISTANCE 
1948-1956. With a Discussion of the Inter-American System of Peace and 
Security and its Operation within the World System. Mimeographed. 
Prefatory Note by Charles G, Fenwick. Washington, D.C., Pan American 
Union, 1957. ix-+247 pp. Map. 75 cents. 

TuIs work concerns the inter-American system of preserving peace in the 

Western Hemisphere. Since the 1930s a hemispheric security system has been 

elaborated, and this was given permanent form in the Inter-American Treaty of 

Reciprocal Assistance drawn up at Rio de Janeiro in September 1947 and 

subsequently ratified by all the American republics. The essence of the agree- 

ment is that ‘an armed attack by any State against an American State shall be 
considered as an attack against all the American States’ (p. 240), and provision 
is made for immediate action when the attack is internal and immediate con- 
sultation when it is external. But what is meant by ‘attack’? To implement 
the treaty has been more difficult than to devise it, as the complexities of the 

Guatemala incident of 1954 and the dispute between Costa Rica and Nicaragua 

in 1955 have shown. The Pan American Union is to be congratulated on 

assembling the relevant documents concerning the various applications of the 
treaty (mainly in the Caribbean area) and illustrating the operation of its 
machinery; these are accompanied by a chronological statement of tacts and 
prefaced by a brief account of the inter-American system of peace and security. 

We have here, then, an almost complete record of all actions taken under the 

Rio Treaty. But not quite complete. This is an official publication designed to 
justify as well as to illustrate. So we do not get a total picture of the disputes 
to which the treaty has been applied. Sometimes even the illustration is absent: 
the material on the situation in Guatemala in 1954 seems to this reviewer to be 
highly selective and unduly discreet. In the other sections most of the docu- 
ments published are pertinent and useful, thovgh it is difficult to see what 
purpose can be served by preserving the pompous, verbose, and largely meaning- 
less ambassadorial speeches (pp. 50-5, 215-23) which accompany the signing of 
pacts. Joun LYNCH 


WAR AND PEACE 


Tue Arms Race: A Programme for World Disarmament. By Philip Noel- 
Baker. London, Atlantic Book Publishing Company, 1958. Distributed in 
Great Britain by Stevens. xviii+-579 pp. Index. 25s. 


In this impressive book Mr Philip Noel-Baker has collected together a wealth 
of information about the arms race, and the attempts to stop it. Sketching in 
the essential historical background, he concentrates upon weapon development 
and disarmament negotiations since the second World War, especially the work 
of the United Nations Disarmament Commission and Sub-Committee since 
1952. In no other book has this voluminous material been so authoritatively 
and readably presented. Though his information comes from published sources, 
there is much that will be new to non-specialist readers, notably the chapters on 
chemical and biological warfare, and on the work of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency. 

Lifelong study has convinced Mr Noel-Baker that arms are themselves a 
major cause and not merely the consequence of political tension. It follows that 
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disarmament cannot wait upon political settlements, but must be tackled even 
while tension is high. 

It is his conviction that none of the technical obstacles to adequate control 
and inspection are insuperable, not even the inability of scientists to detect 
existing stocks of nuclear weapons. He also argues convincingly that a far- 
reaching scheme of disarmament would be technically easier to supervise, and 
perhaps, even, politically easier for Governments to accept, than a partial one. 
He is therefore highly critical of what he regards as the backsliding of the 
Western Powers since ‘the moment of hope’ in 1955 when the Russians seemed 
near to accepting the West’s own comprehensive proposals. 

Mr Noel-Baker believes that a continuation of the arms race is now so 
evidently catastrophic that the nations can be brought to accept the major 
surrender of sovereignty which effective disarmament requires. Those who feel 
that he is too sanguine about this should ponder his closing comment that, as 
between facile optimism and facile pessimism, the latter is, in the context of the 
modern arms race, by far the graver fault. KENNETH YOUNGER 


GUERRE NUCLEAIRE ET PAIX NUCLEAIRE: Comment Survivre. By Louis J. 
Halle. Geneva, Droz; Paris, Librairie Minard, 1958. 144 pp. Sw. frs. 8. 
Published in English as CHOICE FOR SURVIVAL, New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 1958. 147 pp. $2.75. 

THE basic problem of the strategic revolution, Mr Halle suggests, is not the 

devastating power of major nuclear weapons alone. Even without them the 

world could be ruined by the massive employment of gas or germ warfare. 

The real problem arises from a technological—ideological dilemma. ‘La puissance 

des grosses armes nucléaires’, Mr Halle writes, ‘rend un conflit illimité impen- 

sable, tandis que le caractére révolutionnaire des puissances communistes rend 

impossible un conflit limité’ (p. 116). 

Mr Halle, however, is an optimist in that he believes the power of the 
weapons to be a weightier factor in the scale than the ideological incentive. It 
does not matter if the Communists continue to believe in the ultimate goal 
of the complete overthrow of the West. What does matter is that their leaders 
should recognize from day to day that major war would be a futile means of 
obtaining this object. So long as the nuclear stalemate exists this is precisely 
what Mr Halle expects the Communist leaders to recognize. Then, he thinks, 
the passage of time will gradually erode the ultimate object. The challenge, 
without being specifically disavowed, will perish as, in its time, the challenge 
of Islam to Christianity perished. 

All this may reassure those who seek a justification of official Western 
strategy and those who are sceptical of the solutions posed by the advocates of 
nuclear disarmament or the limitation of war by legalistic rules. But there is, 
of course, a snag. It arises from the possibility of the Western position being 
eroded to death by a series of minor aggressions none of which is individually 
large enough to validate the effect of the major nuclear deterrent. The task of 
the West is to deter and if necessary to win these minor wars without blowing 
them up into major nuclear holocausts. 

The scale of weapons employed, Mr Halle rightly observes, corresponds not 
to international agreements cr to unilateral declarations, but to the issues 
involved in the war and to the power of enemy retaliation. In resisting minor 
aggression the West must therefore fight for strictly limited objects. To do this 
it must clearly provide adequate armed forces for limited action, and it must 
also be able to control war fever. Neither task can be easily fulfilled in demo- 
cracies which in peace-time tend to be militarily inert and in war-time tend to 
be singularly violent. 

All this is at least touched upon by Mr Halle in a commentary which is 
often punctuated by penetrating observations. Even so it is a pity that he stops 
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where he does, for it is only here that the real argument begins. The whole 
question of the maintenance of the great deterrent and the simultaneous pro- 
vision of the means of graduated resistance raises a host of economic, social, and 
political issues which may be fundamental in the outcome of the cold war. 
The application of Mr Halle’s acute, realistic, and observant mind to these 
issues would, it can scarcely be doubted, be a profitable exercise. 

NOBLE FRANKLAND 


SECOND WORLD WAR AND ITS ORIGINS 


WINSTON CHURCHILL AND THE SECOND FRONT, 1940-1943. By Trumbull 
Higgins. New York, Oxford University Press, 1957. xii+281 pp. Bibliog. 
Index. $6. 

MR TRUMBULL HIGGINs, a young American professor, seeks to prove that the 

Allied landings in north-west Africa in November 1942 marked the triumph of 

Winston Churchill’s desire for a ‘colonial’ type of warfare, centred in the 

Mediterranean and consisting primarily of flank attacks from the periphery upon 

Nazi Germany. The book is thus another statement of the thesis that the Allied 

operations in North Africa and Italy were a waste of time, a Mediterranean 

safari which Churchill preferred to the shorter route to Berlin across the English 

Channel. Applied to the situation in 1942 the charge has about as much sense 

as a criticism of MacArthur for a Guadalcanal safari instead of an immediate 

landing in the Bay of Tokyo. With neither the divisions, the landing craft, 
nor the air cover sufficient for an effective invasion of France, the Anglo- 

American forces could find only in north-west Africa the second front that had 

been promised to the Russians in 1942, and the results of the victory were 

extensive and worthwhile, even if they did not win the war. 

But this explanation is much too simple for Professor Higgins. Churchill, 
he is convinced, disliked fighting in France in any conditions and ‘staved off’ 
cross-Channel operations from 1941 to 1944, mainly, it would appear, because 
of a ‘significant if subconscious fear of an absolute decision in a general war’ 
(p. 191). The author has buttressed his case by quoting most of the disparaging 
comments of Churchill’s critics from Broderick in rg0r to Aneurin Bevan in 
1943, although these would not seem to have much relevance to the main theme. 
Nearer to the events, there are also some awkward facts that cannot easily be 
fitted in. Roosevelt, it is clear, desired ‘Torch’ quite as ardently as Churchill, 
and had indeed been preparing for it under the Weygand—Murphy agreement, 
and to the detriment of the Allied blockade, since March 1941. General Marshall, 
although stubbornly opposed to ‘Torch’, had no alternative to offer in Europe in 
1942. Churchill on 24 November 1942 and on other occasions strongly urged 
on Roosevelt his opposition to the abandonment of ‘Roundup’ (a landing in 
France in 1943), and one of the main reasons why ‘Roundup’ was impossible 
was the drastic American reduction of landing craft production and of the 
passage of American divisions to Europe during 1943. At times the author 
argues that Churchill’s main aim was simply to limit British casualties, but he 
also blames him for unnecessary losses at Dunkirk, in North Italy, and else- 
where, and says that he was quite willing to incur in the Mediterranean, ‘his 
favorite sea’, losses comparable with those that would occur in France. To 
prove that Mediterranean operations were futile and a cross-Channel operation 
easy he compares the number of German divisions actually engaged in battle 
by the British with the number ‘contained’ by the Russians, and seems also to 
accept Stalin’s statement (based on his ‘uniquely magnificent intelligence 
sources’) that there was not a single German division of any value in France in 
1942. 

"Sir Winston’s characteristics and peculiarities as a war minister are well 
worth analysis, and it would be useful to have some day a really adequate study 
MM 
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of the complicated arguments during 1943 over the dovetailing of the prepara- 
tions for ‘Overlord’ with the progress of the Italian campaign. Perhaps the 
present work is mainly of interest as evidence of the Prime Minister’s capacity 
for bewildering his Allies. W. N. MEDLICOTT 


ALLIED MILITARY ADMINISTRATION OF ITALY 1943-1945. By C. R. S. Harris. 
London, H.M.S.O., 1957. xv-+479 pp. Maps. Diagrams. Index. (History 
of the Second World War. United Kingdom Military Series. Ed. by 
J. R. M. Butler.) 42s. 

THE classical concept of the functions of military government is the avoidance 
of disease and unrest behind the lines—an essentially non-political aim. But 
because the Allied Military Administration in Italy was also required to root out 
Fascism, it became entangled right from the beginning in politics. Much of 
this book, therefore, ‘reads more like political than military history’ and covers 
familiar ground. Its author writes from the point of view of the A.M.G. officer 
on the spot, squeezed between the hostility or indifference of the fighting 
soldiers and the directives from Algiers, Washington, and London, always 
remote from Italian reality and usually months out of date. 

The Allies were fortunately never compelled to administer completely every 
inch of Italy that they occupied. Even before the invasion of Sicily a decision 
was taken in favour of indirect rather than direct rule. After the Italian 
surrender (which—astonishing though it seems in retrospect—took the Allies by 
surprise) a friendly Italian Government was in existence, and both political and 
military considerations dictated the steady extension of ‘King’s Italy’, in which 
A.M.G. did not operate. Because Italy was liberated, not occupied, goo A.M.G. 
officers were able in April 1945 to ‘govern’ a population of 20 million north of 
the Appenines. 

The Allied Control Commission no doubt tried to do too much and acted 
like a ‘nursery governess’, and it failed in two successive winters to prevent 
food crises which ali but ended in disaster. But Mr Harris shows that on the 
whole the administrative achievement was impressive. The political record is 
more controversial. When impatient Italian anti-Fascists encountered Allied 
obstruction of their efforts to build a new Italy, they tended to invent sinister 
motives for it. Such Italians as read this book will not all be convinced that 
Allied shortcomings were due to lack of foresight and imagination, and a 
primary concern with winning the war, rather than to machiavellianism. Indeed, 
Mr Harris shows that the Allies were to a large extent responsible for at least 
two far-reaching results: they prevented a revolution from which the Com- 
munists might well have emerged triumphant; and but for their firmness in 
1945, Aosta might now be French and Trieste would almost certainly be 
Yugoslav. CHRISTOPHER SETON-WATSON 


DIsTELN AM WEGE: Von der Besetzung Danemarks bis zu den Bonner Erk- 
larungen. By Ernst Siegfried Hansen. Bielefeld, Deutscher Heimat- 
Verlag, 1957. 456 pp. DM 18. 

Disteln am Wege is a companion volume to Kurier der Heimat, in which the 

author describes the battle for Slesvig from the capitulation to the ‘Programm 

Nord’. In the present volume Herr Hansen concentrates on the attitude of the 

German minority in North Slesvig during the Nazi occupation, after the defeat 

of Germany, and up to the Bonn declaration of 29 March 1955, which defined the 

status of the minorities on both sides of the Danish-German frontier. The author 
throws much light on many points of interest, among them the conduct of Dr 

Jens Moeller, the leader of the minority before and during the occupation, whose 

behaviour is contrasted favourably with that of Frits Claussen, the leader of the 

Danish Nazis, who was completely discredited. Another chapter of interest is the 

detailed report on the negotiations which preceded the declaration issued by the 
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Bund deutscher Nordschleswiger. It appears that there were three draft de- 
clarations; the one which put an unqualified declaration of loyalty to Denmark 
in the forefront won the day, while another (backed by the author, incidentally) 
which put the main emphasis on the ‘Deutschtum’ of the Bund, without this 
declaration, was rejected. 

Herr Hansen is well qualified to write this survey, not only because he was 
the editor of Flexsburger Nachrichten and connected with the Nordschleswigsche 
Zeitung, published in Aabenraa, at the time of the outbreak of war, but also 
because he subsequently became editor of Der Nordschleswiger, the organ of the 
Bund deutscher Nordschleswiger. As a Danish citizen of German origin, it is to , 
his credit that he succeeds in giving a fair and detached account of events as a 
whole as seen from the point of view of the German minority in Denmark. At 
the end of the war he was temporarily interned, but he was soon released and 
returned to his life’s work—the peaceful settlement of the Slesvig question, 
which he fervently hopes has been accomplished by the Bonn agreement. 

AGNEs H. Hicks 


AMERICAN CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE STRATEGY OF WORLD WAR II. By Samuel 
Eliot Morison. London, Oxford University Press, 1958. vii +80 pp. Index. 
12s. 6d, 

Tuts short but valuable book comprises the two lectures, widely noticed at the 

time, which Professor Morison gave at Oxford in 1957. We may be grateful for 

their publication, for we now have, what we lacked before, a succinct account by 
an acknowledged authority of Allied strategy as it was seen in Washington. 

And while such a statement can scarcely be expected to still the more clamorous 

voices on either side of the Atlantic, at least it is available, that he who runs 

before he can walk may read. 

The account is divided equally between the war in Europe and the war in the 
Pacific. The latter is a masterly résumé of its subject, offering the best intro- 
duction to it available in this country. The former is naturally more contro- 
versial to the British reader. It would indeed be strange if it were not. But the 
differences are put clearly, fairly, and with good temper; and it is, moreover, 
salutary to be reminded of the effects of some of our own activities on the 
friendly and suspicious figures in the Pentagon and the White House—at once 
so close and so distant—who, with increasing force and assurance, emerged as 
the senior partners of the Western Alliance. JouN EHRMAN 


RKFDV: German Resettlement and Population Policy 1939-1945: A history 
of the Reich Commission for the Strengthening of Germandom. By Robert 
L. Koehl. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1957; London, 
Oxford University Press, 1958. xi-++-263 pp. Index. $6.50. 52s. 
On 7 October 1939 Hitler issued a secret decree ‘for the consolidation of Ger- 
man Volkstum’, authorizing Himmler ‘to create new German colonies by resettle- 
ment, and especially by the resettlement of German citizens and ethnic Ger- 
mans coming from abroad’ (p. 247). The result was the setting up of R.K.F.D.V. 
or ‘the Reich Commissioner’s Office for the Strengthening of Germandom’. Pro- 
fessor Koehl’s competent and lucid account of its policies and activities is largely 
based on evidence produced during the Nuremberg U.S.A. Military Tribunal 
Trials, Cases Eight and Eleven. Between 1939 and 1945 the R.K.F.D.V. 
moved around some 1} million Germans, of whom, however, only 400,000 were 
actually established on property in the East confiscated from Poles, Jews, or 
Russians, whilst so-called ‘ethnic Germans’, 350,000 from Russia and 500,000 
removed from South-Eastern Europe, were merely pushed from camp to camp. 
In building up a neo-feudalist empire, Himmler and his SS bureaucrats drew up 
an elaborate list of Volksdeutsche, registering under its six neat categories at 
least 3 million people of non-German nationality. In addition, there was a 
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re-Germanisation programme for certain Poles and Slovenes who impressed the 
selectors by their ‘Nordic’ physical traits. Perhaps the most extraordinary 
aspect of R.K.F.D.V. was its systematic kidnapping of hundreds of ‘Nordic’ 
children from non-German areas, whom these fantastic educationists hoped to 
bring up in Germany as Teutonic Knights of a New Order. 

The book analyses the resettlement and population policy through its three 
stages of consolidation, efflorescence, and disintegration and collapse. In an 
interesting final chapter the activities of this agency are put into the overall 
framework of the totalitarian system. The author rightly stresses that once a 
fairly small group of ruthless manipulators is in control of a nation, the removal 
or resettlement of entire population groups is comparatively easy, as by a skilful 
mixture of propaganda and secrecy public opinion can be made to acquiesce in 
the gross injustices of such measures. E. BRAMSTED 


SS im Ernsatz: Eine Dokumentation tiber die Verbrechen der SS. Berlin, 
Kongress-Verlag, 1957. 646+-vii pp. lus. DM 12, 

Tuis is a collection of documents and photographs which would appear to be 
perfectly genuine. The compiler is Dr Heinrich Toeplitz, a deputy of the Volks- 
kammer of the German Democratic Republic. Though he makes some non- 
sensical remarks about ‘Horthy-Fascists’ in Hungary in October 1956 and sug- 
gests that the Germany Army of today exists to rehabilitate the SS, some of the 
more recent material about neo-Nazism since the war deserves serious contem- 
plation. In a collection of appalling photographs of the victims of the SS and 
other Nazis, that of the book-burning on 10 May 1933, if less blood-curdling, is 
nevertheless eloquent. ELIZABETH WISKEMANN 


THE Survivors: The Story of the Belsen Remnant. Told by Leslie H. Hardman 
and written by Cecily Goodman. Foreword by The Rt Hon. Lord Russell 
of Liverpool. London, Vallentine, Mitchell, 1958. x+113 pp. Illus. 16s. 

RABBI HARDMAN was a Jewish Chaplain with the British Forces in Germany, 

and in April 1945 he was stationed at Celle in Hanover. He was sent to the 

German concentration camp of Bergen Belsen on the day following the libera- 

tion, and was faced with that horror: tens of thousands of corpses lying around, 

and tens of thousands of wraiths dying in the huts. Then an outbreak of typhus 
swept through the camps. It was his task to bring some comfort and hope to the 
survivors and to restore a sense of humanity and the will to live. His book, 
which is built around talks from his diary to a skilled writer, gives vivid sketches 
of some of the characters of the camp: a woman doctor, who was in charge of a 
maternity ward and children’s home; a strong man who found his wife prema- 
turely aged and almost unrecognizable, and was first broken by the shock till 
both grew stronger; and a firm-willed Polish Jew who quickly made himself the 
leader of the camp and president of a central council of liberated Jews. The 
quality which stands out in the story is a healing compassion, and the author, 
through his understanding, brought a return of human conscience. As Lord 

Russell of Liverpool remarks in his Foreword: ‘the golden thread which runs 

through the book is “‘to know all is to forgive all’’’ (p. ix). 

NORMAN BENTWICH 


L’EXODE DE MAI-JUIN 1940. By Jean Vidalenc. Preface by Daniel Mayer. 
Paris, Presses Universitaires de France, 1957. viiit+440 pp. Bibliog. 
Frys. 1,600. 

PROFESSOR VIDALENC has had a most difficult problem in putting the confused 

and rapidly changing movements of refugees in France into the kind of order 

which a historian requires. The narrative which he succeeds in establishing is 
based on a wide documentation, including departmental and S.N.C.F. (French 

State railway) archives; even so, it cannot hope to be exhaustive (for example, 
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there is surprisingly little about the role of the Church). Similarly, Professor 
Vidalenc is careful to stress the provisional nature of his conclusions. However, 
one cannot doubt the value of this study, which goes well beyond its stated 
theme. It is interesting to note the bad relations which existed between the local 
population and the Alsatian population who had been evacuated to Périgord 
by the Government in 1939 (pp. 44 ff.). The lack of effective leadership is 
illustrated on numerous occasions: in the examples of towns such as Rheims 
and Thionville, where the municipal! authorities did not know what to do (pp. 
126 ff.); in the confused and contradictory circulars which came from govern- 
mental sources; and particularly in the astounding fact that no plan was in 
existence for the evacuation of Government offices from Paris (p. 254). 
Professor Vidalenc has many interesting observations to make on the effect 
of the refugees on military operations, on the role of the Fifth Column, and on 
the value of the “Exode’ in saving lives. He points out that this extraordinary 
movement, which has to be counted in hundreds of thousands, must be explained 
in a variety of ways, economic reasons being valid as well as psychological. 
Finally, the point is stressed that the ‘Exode’ was in one sense an act of faith 
in the French Army, based on the belief that the German advance would be 
stopped. It is therefore not merely a symbol of defeat but ‘un plébiscite anti- 
cipé contre la collaboration’ (p. 416). DovucLas JOHNSON 


BIOGRAPHY 


Tue Mist Procession. The autobiography of Lord Vansittart. London, 
Hutchinson, 1958. 508 pp. Index. 35s. 


Lorp VANsITTART wrote this story of his life—it is, he says, a story of failure— 
when past the age of seventy. An old man’s book, it is written with an aston- 
ishingly youthful gusto which carries the reader over the sometimes recondite 
allusions and sometimes far-fetched epigrams with which its pages are plentifully 
spiced. Under its superficially cynical glitter, the book is warm and humane. 
For all its quarter of a million words, it is not too long. One can only regret that 
Vansittart did not live to carry it beyond 1936, when he still had some years of 
public service before him, first as Permanent Under-Secretary in the Foreign 
Office and later when consigned to the shelf as Chief Diplomatic Adviser to the 
Government. 

‘This book is no story of me, but an aspect of Man’ (p. 479). It is a chronicle 
of human folly. ‘One searched in vain for sense on God’s earth’ (p. 515). The 
responsibility for the tribulations of Europe is placed upon the peoples no less 
than upon their governors. To the chief actors on the scene the author is almost 
always charitable, even generous. His sketches of the Prime Ministers and 
Foreign Secretaries whom he served are the best things in the book. Those 
whom he most praises are those whose character he most admires, however 
much he might be in disagreement with them: Balfour, Grey, Austen Chamber- 
lain, Ramsay MacDonald (who for once receives his meed of justice), and 
Baldwin. His admiration for Lloyd George and for the Churchill of the inter- 
war years is not without qualification. Those who come out worst are clever 
people like Keynes and T. E. Lawrence. 

‘An underling cannot agitate without charge of exaggeration’ (p. 476). May- 
be. But if Vansittart had urged his case about Germany with the same measured 
and limpid clarity as did Horace Rumbold in Berlin (one of our great ambassa- 
dors), and if he had had a coherent and practicable course of action to propound 
for meeting our predicament (though hindsight would suggest that there was in 
fact no good way out of it), he might have been more tolerantly listened to by 
his masters. But, even so, his diagnosis would not have been accepted: the 
country was in no mood to face so disturbing a prospect. In any event, the 
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exaggeration was rather in the expression than in the substance. ‘Harcourt 
Johnstone, the Liberal patron [this was apparently in 1933] came into my 
office for a forecast. ‘Austria, Czechoslovakia, Poland,” I said, ‘‘then either West 
or East or both.’”’ He later was generous enough to record our interview, add- 
ing: ‘‘I didn’t believe a word of it.’’ Nor did anyone else’ (p. 474). BeneS was 
among them: ‘He did not believe that the Germans would ever dare to attempt 
revision by force’ (p. 477). It was all as simple as that: and Vansittart persisted 
to the point of desperation because, as he held, ‘the judgment of nature upon 
error is death’ (p. 481)—the millions of deaths of the second World War which 
he spent himself and his reputation unavailingly to avoid. That was his failure. 


Mr Barucu. By Margaret L. Coit. London, Gollancz, 1958. xii+-784 pp. 
Bibliog. Index. 42s. 

Miss MARGARET COIT was already known to the reading public as the author of 
the best modern biography of John C. Calhoun, the American statesman of pre- 
Civil War days. So, when Mr Baruch chose her to write the story of his career, 
we knew that he had made a good choice. But, somehow, a hitch occurred when 
she had almost finished her first draft; for, after placing his papers, published 
and unpublished, in her hands, he withdrew them and (see p. 699) ‘withheld 
permission to quote from his unpublished writings’. She was thus compelled, 
after five years’ work, ‘to rewrite the manuscript’; but, as the publisher claims, 
she has written a book that is both good biography and part of the authentic 
history of our time. 

Bernard Mannes Baruch—‘The Blessed’—is the son of a Jewish refugee from 
Posen who settled in South Carolina. He grew up, as a boy, when Sherman’s 
famous March to the Sea was still a fierce memory in the neighbouring state of 
Georgia; and his first years were passed in what Herbert Agar has called the 
‘bitter realities’ of Reconstruction. He moved to New York as a young man and 
made a fortune in gold, copper, rubber, and rails before he was thirty. But his 
mind had a quality that could not be satisfied with mere gambling on Wall 
Street; and his meeting with President Wilson in 1912 was the turning point 
whence he passed on to make the career by which he is known. So impressed was 
the President by Baruch’s ability that he asked him to become Secretary of the 
Treasury. Baruch declined and returned to New York to become, like the Pére 
Joseph in his relations with Richelieu, the Eminence Grise, whom men, high and 
low, went to consult. In 1920 he wrote a pertinent comment on the Economic 
and Reparation Clauses of the Versailles Treaty; and when we remember that 
men as different as Woodrow Wilson, our own Churchill, Eisenhower, and Field- 
Marshal Montgomery sought his advice, we realize the mature quality of the 
boy who left South Carolina forty years before to seek his fortune in New York. 

A. F. WHYTE 


GULBENKIAN: An Interpretation of Calouste Sarkis Gulbenkian. By John 
Lodwick. London, Melbourne, Toronto, Heinemann, 1958. vii+-289 pp. 
21s. 

THERE may well be readers of this book who, seeking solely entertainment, 

may find it diverting; the author is an experienced fiction-writer, and, with 

imagined dialogues, doubtfully authentic episodes, sprightly comment, and 
cynical-facetious distortions of history, does his best with his material. But 
there is nothing here for the serious student of history or international affairs, 
or high finance, or the oil industry, or the Middle East: Mr Lodwick is no way 
qualified to write on these topics (as a conscientious biographer or even ‘inter- 
preter’ of Gulbenkian would emphatically need to be); and many factual mis- 
statements and misunderstandings seem to indicate that he has undertaken 
little ad hoc study for this work. It has, accordingly, no value for the scholar or 
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student, and can scarcely be other than painful reading for friends of the late 
Mr Gulbenkian. S. H. Lonerice 


IN THE STRUGGLE FOR FREEDOM. By Vladko Maéek. Trans. by Elizabeth and 
Stjepan Gazi. New York, Robert Speller, 1957. 280 pp. Illus. Index. $6. 


Dr MACEK, now almost seventy-nine years old, has written what is described on 
the dust-cover as an ‘inspirational autobiography’. It is better described as a 
factual, sober, and on the whole surprisingly balanced and objective story of the 
life of the Croatian Peasant Party leader. Dr Matek is detached and almost 
charitable in his attitude towards his many political opponents, with the one 
big exception of the Yugoslav Communists, who forced him into the decision to 
leave his beloved Croatian peasants. The Axis invasion had not been able to 
achieve this. 

The book contains useful new material on the immediate pre-war period and 
the Axis invasion: for instance, the Carnelutti mission to Dr Matek (pp. 187 and 
189), of which a misleading account is given in the Ciano Diaries; Ribbentrop’s 
approach to Dr Maéek in April 1941 (p. 220); Dr Matek’s proclamation on the 
German occupation and the creation of the Independent State of Croatia (p. 
229); and the various German attempts to persuade Dr Matek to collaborate. 
There is also a detailed account, from the Croatian point of view, of the negotia- 
tions leading to the Serbo—Croat Agreement of August 1939. 

Dr Matek emerges as a stubborn, cautious, and sometimes narrow and tor- 
tuous politician, but as a man with a very deep devotion and loyalty towards 
the Croatian peasant and a kind of veneration for his predecessor, Stephen 
Radié, of whom he gives an interesting and rather moving portrait. 

ELISABETH BARKER 


LAW 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF INTERNATIONAL LAW BY THE INTERNATIONAL COURT. 
By Sir Hersch Lauterpacht. London, Stevens, 1958. xix-+-408 pp. Index. 
63s. 

To do justice to this important book within the compass of a short review is not 

an easy task. The subject itself, and the manner of its treatment, obviously 

require more than a mere indication of what the book under review contains, but 
bowing to the dictate of brevity the reviewer can do no better than quote from 
the author’s preface that this is ‘an assessment of the work of the (International) 

Court in terms of the persistent problems of the judicial function in general and 

of international tribunals in particular’. This summing up of the purpose of 

Judge Lauterpacht’s treatise indicates to the initiated that it is not a book on 

substantive international law, but an analysis of the trends which have in- 

fluenced the Court in the exercise of its judicial functions. Only the connoisseur 
will be able to appreciate its true worth. It presupposes an extensive knowledge, 
not only of international law in general, but more particularly of the juris- 
prudence of the Court. Its purpose is to show how an international tribunal, 
faced with the realities of international life, can instil respect for its decisions 
without offending the susceptibilities of sovereign States, how it can reconcile 
caution in its approach to the exercise of its judicial functions with a determina- 

tion not to allow its activities to be stultified, and how it can develop an im- 

perfect system of law without appearing to arrogate to itself the functions of a 

legislature. It is cause for sober optimism that the judgments of a Court ex- 

posed to so many divergent influences are almost invariably obeyed by the 

Parties, and that up to the present it has not been found necessary to have re- 

course to the remedy provided by article 94(2) of the Charter. 

Judge Lauterpacht examines all the judgments and advisory opinions of the 
present Court and its predecessor with meticulous care, and his analysis falls into 
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five parts: The Law behind the Cases, Judicial Caution, Judicial Legislation, 
The Effectiveness of the Law, and The Court and State Sovereignty. Each of 
these really merits detailed consideration, but a few examples of the author’s 
approach may suffice. He demonstrates, when dealing with questions of inter- 
pretation, the inaccuracy of the popular belief that Anglo-American practice is 
opposed to taking into account travaux préparatoires in the interpretation of 
treaties (pp. 127 et seq.), an argument often adduced in support of the assertion 
that this is one of the reasons why the International Court may have failed to 
give a clear lead in the matter. Or again, in considering the Asylum and Haya 
de la Torre cases (pp. 146 et seq.), he expresses the view that the true explanation 
of the apparent indecision of the Court is the obscurity and inconclusiveness of a 
defective legal system (p. 152). It is hoped that these few examples may help 
to indicate the general character of Judge Lauterpacht’s searching analysis of 
the work of the International Court. It is this approach which makes the book 
under review unique among the growing body of literature on the World 
Court. F, Honic 


THE BRITISH YEAR BOOK OF INTERNATIONAL LAW. 1957. (Thirty-Third Year 
of Issue.) Ed. by C. H. M. Waldock. London, New York, Toronto, 
Oxford University Press for the Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
1958. vilit+394 pp. Index. 65s. 

THE volume opens with two contributions dealing with ‘transnational law’, this 

term being used by Professor Jessup to include all law which regulates actions 

or events that transcend national frontiers, and to embrace not only public and 
private international law but also other rules which do not fit into any standard 
categories. Lord McNair contributes an article on “The General Principles of Law 

Recognized by Civilized Nations’; its aim is to show that a general consensus of 

opinion is already emerging as to the system of law appropriate to the regulation 

of complex international transactions, which are becoming more and more 
numerous in the modern world. Dr Mann’s paper, ‘Reflections on a Commercial 

Law of Nations’, provides an interesting survey of numerous contracts which, 

though not inter-State contracts and therefore not governed by public inter- 

national law stricto sensu, can more effectively be regulated by the general prin- 
ciples of law to which Art. 38 of the Statute of the International Court refers 
than by the special rules of any single territorial system. But what are those 
principles? Since the vast literature on the subject has proved largely unhelpful, 

Dr Mann suggests that ‘in many respects the commercial law of nations . . . may 

have to be developed primarily by the comparative lawyer who is aware of its 

existence and needs’ (pp. 50-1). 

‘The Protection of Merchant Ships’, by A. D. Watts, examines in detail the 
rules of law which determine what State may exercise protection over a ship. 
In the author’s view ‘the right to protect a ship does not necessarily belong to 
the State whose nationality the ship has, nor is the legitimacy of ascribing to a 
ship a nationality of its own acceptable without question’ (p. 52). One cannot 
fail to be impressed by the amount of painstaking research involved; perhaps 
one might have preferred more definite views on the ideas at the root of that 
controversial and important topic. 

Theodore Meron deals with ‘International Responsibility of States for Un- 
authorized Acts of their Officials’. This valuable contribution, primarily con- 
cerned with the jurisprudence of international tribunals and State practice and 
with past attempts at codifying the subject, comes to the conclusion that it is 
just and necessary that, in so far as aliens are concerned, States assume liability 
for ultra vires acts of their officials. 

Professor R. Y. Jennings contributes an article of fascinating interest on 
‘Extraterritorial Jurisdiction and the United States Antitrust Laws’. Many 
great monopolies and cartels do not operate merely within the territory of a 
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State. A strictly territorial law is unable to control them effectively. During 
the last decade or so, antitrust law has been given in many respects an extra- 
territorial application of a most radical and even novel kind, especially in de- 
cisions of U.S. courts (Alcoa, 1944; National Lead, 1947; Timken, 1951; Im- 
perial Chemical Industries, 1952). These decisions raise and illuminate classic 
questions of jurisdiction which are, says Professor Jennings, among the most 
important as well as the most intractable problems of international law. His 
purpose is to draw attention to these problems and to offer some tentative sug- 
gestions for their solution. In the last part the author asks the question: 
assuming that courts may have in some measure given to antitrust laws an 
extraterritorial force which goes beyond what is permitted by international 
law, what remedies a: : available to an aggrieved State? 

The matter of acyuiescence is dealt with in two valuable articles, the first of 
which, by I. C. McGibbon, is devoted to ‘Customary International Law and 
Acquiescence’ and the second, by D. W. Bowett, to ‘Estoppel before Inter- 
national Tribunals and its relation to Acquiescence’. 

Sir Gerald Fitzmaurice continues his learned and brilliant studies on the 
work of the International Court of Justice, considered from the standpoint of 
its interest for, and influence on, general legal theory and principle. The present 
article is the fourth in the series comprising the second cycle, the years 1951-4; 
it is devoted to treaty interpretation and other treaty points in the decisions and 
opinions given during that period. 

Some accurate and useful ‘Notes’ are as usual to be found in the volume. 
This year they deal with The Dissolution of the International Regime in Tangier 
(J. A. C. Gutteridge); The Foreign Office Certificate: Some recent Tendencies 
(A. B. Lyons, an authoritative specialist in the field) ; Détournement de Pouvoir 
by International Organizations (J. E. S. Fawcett); The European Convention 
for the Protection of Human Rights and Fundamental Freedoms in the highest 
German Court in administrative matters (H. Golsong). 

The account of Decisions in British Courts during 1956-7 will provide 
practitioners with reliable guidance. 

The book reviews are thought-provoking in the extreme. Among them, the 
three volumes of the International Law Opinions of the Law Officers of the 
Crown, selected and annotated by Lord McNair, are the subject of a most sub- 
stantial and impressive fourteen-page review, which is among the last writings 
of the late Dr J. Mervyn Jones. The Editor, Professor C. H. M. Waldock, 
pays a fitting tribute of esteem and regret to his memory. GILBERT GIDEL 


PROBLEMES JURIDIQUES DES EMPRUNTS INTERNATIONAUX. By G. van Hecke. 
Leiden, E. J. Brill, 1955. xviii+310 pp. Index. (Bibliotheca Visseriana. 
Vol. 18.) Fl. 28. 

TuIs is an important work. Legal uncertainties are not deterrents to the 

international movement of capital in the same degree as political or economic 

factors. But their removal could be of nothing but value. Hence the import- 
ance of this comprehensive inventory (as the author terms it) of these un- 
certainties and his suggestions for removing at least some of them. 

Dr van Hecke’s train of thought is: (i) to establish that an international 
loan is always an international contract, no matter what kind of legal person 
the lender or borrower may be (or even if there are many lenders and one 
borrower, as in a public bond issue); (ii) to suggest the optimum conflicts rules 
which should be made to apply to such contracts; (iii) to set out the effects on 
such an optimum body of conflicts rules of the legal nature of money, and of 
national monetary, exchange-control, and similar, legislation; (iv) to indicate 
possible lines of advance towards internationalized legal solutions of disputes 
arising under international loan contracts. 

The result is a compendious study, of lasting value, of all the facets of this 
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general question. Broadly, his preference for a solution of present uncertainties 
is by harmonized application of private international law principles and of a 
given substantive private law, even where either or both parties to the loan 
contract are international persons—and even though, in the latter case, the 
procedure be international (i.e. before the Hague Court, or by way of inter- 
national arbitration). Though this may well appear the best available approach, 
Dr van Hecke is far from maintaining that it is not beset with numerous 
obstacles, most of which he details. Perhaps he has rather overlooked one such 
obstacle: gold clauses retain today a place in international loans that they 
no longer have in domestic loan contracts. In consequence, the evolution of 
judicial precedent in national systems of law is in the same measure out of step. 
Since, moreover, these systems had arrived at no great harmony in these matters 
before the war, reference to any one of them of a dispute under a loan contract 
between international persons is likely to be invidious and unsatisfactory. 

Where direct private lending is concerned, advance on the lines suggested by 
the author would doubtless offer greater certainty to financial, commercial, 
and industrial interests within the ambit of countries with mature private law 
systems (Dr van Hecke must of necessity base his comparative study on the 
laws of Western Europe and the U.S.A.). But this certainty would only be 
present to the extent that inquiring parties to a loan contract could know, in 
advance of any dispute, what national law is its ‘proper law’-—whether they 
express their choice of one or not. So one may wish that the author’s analysis, 
in this context, of the ‘characteristic performance’ of a loan contract had been 
a little more searching. Perhaps the financial operation of a repayment, as 
distinct from that of a payment (under a contract of sale, for example), both as a 
marked characteristic of a loan contract and as a connecting factor in private 
international law, could be more of an anchor in an uncertain sea than the 
author is led to grant? 

But the major uncertainties which now require to be overcome arise in 
lending to the underdeveloped countries (which in this context means those 
legally as well as economically immature). Perhaps in this field the United 
States’ method of a direct guarantee to her own nationals who lend, buttressed by 
a collateral treaty between the U.S.A. and the Government of the borrowing 
country (disputes under which would be determined by public international law, 
procedural and substantive) presents the most promising attack, so far, on a 
difficult problem. 

A completely new feature since the war is, of course, public lending by an 
international person, the World Bank, to private borrowers in underdeveloped 
countries. Here, the lender’s security rests on the collateral guarantee agree- 
ment, making the State of the borrower ‘primary obligor’. But it has not neces- 
sarily followed that the applicable law was not a national system of private law. 
Dr van Hecke’s suggestions are therefore in point. They may be more in point as 
the operations of the relatively new International Finance Corporation unfold, 
in which there is no statutory necessity for collateral guarantee agreements. 

An undue proportion of comparative legal research is marred by inadequate 
knowledge of foreign languages. This is not true of Dr van Hecke. (A blemish 
on the work is, however, the large number of purely typesetting errors in the 
text.) The book does serve, nevertheless, as a reminder of how much work 
needs to be done by comparative lawyers in the purely linguistic field—par- 
ticularly, for example, if Britain is to move economically closer to Western 
Europe. In this field, initial perplexity can lead to enlightening rewards. Thus 
loan, the only available English word, is vaguer than emprunt—which focuses 
attention on the borrower, while its counterpart, prét, focuses attention on the 
lender. Emprunt and prét are, together, a linguistic reflection of the contractual 
nature of the borrower-lender relationship—which has occasionally been 
questioned. Where German jurists suggested that a bond issue might be 
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merely a ‘sale of credits’, this is a vente de créances. Strictly (though where in 
English one would say ‘creditors’ the French say créanciers rather than créditeurs) 
créance would appear to be a right to a re-payment, and crédit a right to a pay- 
ment. Here, linguistically, one uncovers the strongest distinguishing character- 
istic of the loan contract (re-payment) as well as the essential logic of the French 
concept of the to-ing and fro-ing of ‘international payment’, which, though 
economic in content, has brought about the development of a singular body of 
legal precedent. E. H. WALL 


JAHRBUCH DES OFFENTLICHEN RECHTS DER GEGENWART. Neue Folge. Band 
6. Ed. by Gerhard Leibholz. Tiibingen, J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 
1957. 404 pp. Paperbound DM 48. Clothbound DM 52. 

THE volume under review is divided into three main parts. The first contains 
four contributions on problems of the jurisdiction of constitutional courts, the 
second reports on the constitutions of two German Lander, and the third reports 
on recent constitutional developments in Austria and Finland, as well as the 
text of the Polish Electoral Law of 24 October 1956. This, as will be seen from 
a bare summary of the contents of the book, is a varied fare for constitutional 
lawyers. It is invidious, in a review of contributions to a work of this kind, to 
select one or two for more detailed comment, and the correct choice of what may 
be considered of particular interest is obviously a matter of individual taste. 
Subject to this qualification, the reviewer may be permitted to say that the 
articles on the constitutions of the two German Lander (the Hanse Town of 
Hamburg and Schleswig-Holstein) will probably be of less general appeal than 
some of the others. Professor Gaetano Sciascia, of the University of Rome, 
reviews the judgments and orders of the Italian Constitutional Court from the 
date of its inception on 23 January 1956 until the end of March 1957. This is 
not intended as a critical analysis of the jurisprudence of the Court, but for all 
that it is extremely interesting in that it shows the great diversity of questions 
submitted for judicial determination. For the guidance of those not familiar 
with Italian constitutional law there are appended all relevant extracts from the 
Constitution and the Law of 9 February 1948. Professor McWhinney, of the 
University of Toronto, contributes an article on the jurisprudence of the 
Supreme Court of Canada on questions of constitutional law. This is probably 
of special interest to continental lawyers who are unaccustomed to ‘courts of 
general jurisdiction adjudicating on constitutional problems. The editor of the 
volume under review has compiled all relevant source material on the status of 
the (German) Federal Constitutional Court (pp. 109-221), including an impor- 
tant opinion by Professor Thoma, of the University of Bonn. Of the other con- 
tributions mention may be made of Professor Ermacora’s article on the De- 
velopment of Austrian Constitutional Law since 1951 (pp. 319-90). The period 
covered includes the conclusion of the State Treaty of 15 May 1955 and the 
enactment of the Austrian Neutrality law of 26 October 1955. Attention may be 
drawn more particularly to the author’s account of Austrian neutrality and the 
admission of Austria to the United Nations (pp. 321-30), a problem of equal 
interest to constitutional and international lawyers. This is a skilfully edited 
and well produced book which may be read with profit by those interested in 
comparative constitutional law. F. Honic 


INTERNATIONALE SCHIEDSGERICHTSBARKEIT IN HANDELSSACHEN. By Frédéric 
Eisemann and others. Foreword by Hans Délle. Frankfurt am Main, 
Berlin, Alfred Metzner, 1958. 85 pp. (Arbeiten zur Rechtsvergleichung. 
Compiled for the Gesellschaft fiir Rechtsvergleichung Hamburg by Hans 
Délle. 1.) DM 13.80. 

Tuis is the first study published under the auspices of the German Society of 

Comparative Law. The contributions contained in it are concerned with various 
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aspects of commercial arbitration and recent projects designed to widen its 
scope in the international sphere. For many years the enforcement of arbitral 
awards has been far easier than the enforcement of foreign judgments, and this 
fact—as well as the relative simplicity of arbitral proceedings—has been 
largely responsible for the reluctance of the commercial community to have re- 
course to ordinary litigation. The Economic and Social Council of the United 
Nations has made a special study of the problem of recognition and enforcement 
of foreign arbitral awards in recent years, and the draft convention resulting 
from this study points the way to greater effectiveness of this form of adjudica- 
tion of disputes. The contributors to this volume draw attention to the difficul- 
ties still to be overcome and suggest solutions which, if adopted, will further 
reduce the part played by the ordinary courts in the determination of commer- 
cial disputes containing a foreign element. F. Honic 


NATIONALIZATION : A Study in the Protection of Alien Property in International 
Law. By Isi Foighel. Foreword by Alf Ross. London, Stevens; Copen- 
hagen, Nyt Nordisk Forlag Arnold Busck, 1957. 136 pp. Bibliog. 28s. 6d. 

It is always difficult to determine whether treaties are intended to confirm the 

existence of customary rules of international law or to provide exceptions to 

such rules. It may be argued, therefore, that the existence of numerous treaties 
between States which have enacted legislation for the nationalization of private 
property and States which are affected by such legislation is proof equally of 
the legality and illegality of the nationalization of property owned by aliens. 
The author of the book under review draws the former conclusion and, in 
support of his view that the nationalization of private property as such is not 
contrary to international law, refers to numerous treaties providing for the 
payment of compensation. At one time it was thought that the nationalization 
of property could be legal only if adequate, prompt, and effective compensation 
was paid to those affected by it. This theory, which found support when most 
States subscribed to liberal economic principles and when legislation for the 
nationalization of property was comparatively rare, now seems somewhat 
unreal. Many States, including those which basically still believe in the sanctity 
of private property, have themselves enacted far-reaching measures of nationali- 
zation and have, conversely, accepted such measures when taken against the 
property of their nationals by other States. State practice thus seems to support 
the view that nationalization as such cannot be regarded as contrary to inter- 
national law. It is also widely recognized that compensation need not be 
adequate, prompt, and effective where the payment of such compensation 
would virtually result in the bankruptcy of the country which has embarked 
on an extensive programme of nationalization. The present volume deals 
with these problems in an essentially practical manner and contains a useful 
appendix setting out a number of compensation treaties concluded in recent 
years. An analysis of these treaties is essential for the study of a problem which 
cannot profitably be undertaken except in the light of modern State practice. 
F. HoniG 


DIE KONSULARGESETZGEBUNG IM DEUTSCHEN UND AUSLANDISCHEN RECHT. 
By Harald Westphal. Mimeographed. Forschungsstelle fiir Vélkerrrecht 
und auslandisches 6ffentliches Recht der Universitat Hamburg, 1957. 
iv-+203 pp. DM to. 

THIs is a comparative study of the functions, rights, and privileges of consuls, 

preceded by an account of the historical development of the consular office. The 

countries whose laws and regulations form the basis of the study are France, 

Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, Switzerland, the United Kingdom, and the 

U.S.A. The consular office has lost much of its former grandeur as a result of the 

abolition of capitulations, and the last remnants of this regime were swept aside 
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when Morocco and Tunisia attained their independence. Even today, however,’ 
consuls still perform important functions in commercial, maritime, and matri- 
monial matters, and in the administration of estates. The extent of their powers 
depends on the municipal law of the sending State and treaty arrangements 
between the latter and the receiving State. This book is useful as a guide to 
what precisely these powers are, and the reader is referred to an extensive 
bibliography and all the relevant legislative material of the seven countries with 
which this book is concerned. F. Honic ° 


LE STATUT JURIDIQUE DE L’ AERONEF MILITAIRE. By Ming-min Peng. The 
Hague, Martinus Nijhoff; London, Batsford, 1957. 129 pp. Bibliog. 
Index. 

Tus book on the legal status of military aircraft begins with their definition 
and proceeds to deal with their right to enter foreign airspace, and their position 
on (or over) the high seas and foreign territorial waters and in (or over) foreign 
territories. It ends with a discussion of the rights and duties of belligerent 
military aircraft vis-d-vis neutral States. In common with a large section of 
legal writings on the Continent, it is encumbered with many unnecessary re- 
ferences to somewhat dated secondary materials. But on the whole the author’s 
conclusions are sound and in consonance with the existing law. 

However, although the matter is only a minor one in the context of this book 
and may even turn out to be purely terminological, the author does appear to 
have confused the internal waters of a State with its territorial sea (cf. pp. 
55-6) and one finds him, therefore, speaking of the territorial waters of Switzer- 
land (p. ror), a State without a seaboard. One may perhaps also regret the 
absence of any reference to important international arbitral and judicial de- 
cisions, such as the Opinion Construing the Phrase ‘Naval and Military Works 
or Materials’ (1924) of the German-United States Mixed Claims Commission 
(1922) (Dec. & Op., p. 75), which applied the functional test now adopted by the 
author, or the judgment of the International Court of Justice in the Asylum 
Case (I.C.J. Reports 1950, p. 266) on the subject of diplomatic asylum, which 
has not been discussed at all. Nevertheless, this work is a useful contribution 
to the study of a wider problem, the legal status of State aircraft, which is 
sorely in need of clarification. Bin CHENG 


STATUS OF FoRCES AGREEMENT AND CRIMINAL JURISDICTION. By Joseph M. 
Snee, S. J., and A. Kenneth Pye. New York, Oceana Publications, 1957. 
167 pp. $6. 
TuE Girard and Whitley cases (Girard v. Wilson and Aitchison v. Whitley) have 
focused attention on the complicated arrangements of modern Status of Forces 
Agreements governing the rights of sending and receiving States to exercise 
jurisdiction over cases involving military personnel. The number of persons 
affected by these agreements is considerable, and a comprehensive textbook 
setting out the laws and jurisprudence of different countries therefore serves a 
useful purpose. Many of the problems arising from the application of the 
agreements are solved informally between the authorities of sending and re- 
ceiving States, and difficulties are rarely encountered, but there are cases which 
cannot be resolved without recourse to the courts. The learned authors therefore 
deal extensively with the administrative as well as the judicial practice of the 
countries concerned. 

An index would have enhanced the value of this book and, more important 
still, a list of abbreviations would have been invaluable. The reviewer was 
quite unable to guess the meaning of such abbreviations as ‘CINCUSAFE’ or 
‘COMSUBCOMNELWM’ and many others which appear throughout this book, 
and he would have welcomed some explanation of these mysterious and long- 
winded initials. F. HONIG 
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SOME COMPARATIVE ASPECTS OF IRISH LAW. By Alfred Gaston Donaldson. 
Introductory Note by Robert R. Wilson. Preface by Robert Kramer. 
Durham, N.C., Duke University Press for the Duke University Common- 
wealth-Studies Center; London, Cambridge University Press, 1957. 
xii-+293 pp. Bibliog. Index. 45s. 


Tuis well-produced volume is the third in a series sponsored by the Common- 
wealth-Studies Center of Duke University, North Carolina. It is an account of 
the development of Irish law, both north and south of the border, from the earli- 
est days to the present time, together with a brief descriptive account of the 
structure of modern central government and a comparative survey of some of 
the principal rules and doctrines of constitutional law and land law in Ireland. 
It is thus really three books in one, and Dr Donaldson deserves our real gratitude 
for having provided so much interesting information in such a readable style in 
so few pages. The difficulty of his task can be appreciated when we realize 
that not only does Irish legal history lack its Holdsworth but there is not even 
a single really authoritative modern text-book on Irish constitutional law. Dr 
Donaldson owes something to the authors of the various periodical articles listed 
in his useful bibliography, but the bulk of the work is the product of his own 
researches amongst the statutes and judicial decisions. Throughout, the author, 
who is Second Parliamentary Draftsman to the Government of Northern Ire- 
land, maintains an urbane detachment from the various factions in London, 
Belfast, and Dublin. We could do with more works like this on Irish affairs. 
R. F. V. HEUSTON 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 


THEORY AND History. By Ludwig von Mises. New Haven, Conn., Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1957; London, Jonathan Cape, 1958. ix+ 384 pp. Index. 
$6. 30s. . 
THE author of a book which presented a clear, uncompromising Ioo per cent in- 
dividualist theory of economics, refusing to admit any tampering with market 
forces, might well in these days be performing a valuable public service by pro- 
viding an intellectual tool which could be welcomed even by those whose in- 
tellectual consciences obliged them to reject any doctrine of this kind and who 
believed it to be entirely unpractical. It might be thought that Professor von 
Mises, with his great and well-deserved reputation as a stern unbending de- 
fender of the strictest type of individualist faith, and a resolute exponent of the 
philosophical foundations upon which it might be built, was just the man to pro- 
duce a book of this kind. However, any reader who, lacking the time, or perhaps 
the courage, to tackle Professor von Mises’ more formidable works in this field, 
turns hopefully to Theory and History with the expectation that it would help 
him to weigh soberly the pros and cons in this fundamental philosophical debate 
is likely to be sadly disappointed. Professor von Mises shows himself more apt in 
emphatic affirmation than in persuasive reasoning; hard-hitting attacks in all 
directions by a vigorous polemicist who appears to have no hidden reservations 
about the correctness of his own position often make good reading, but even this 
pleasure wears a little thin when the attacks are made with so little discrimina- 
tion, and often with a shrillness of tone which may even suggest that the author 
is not quite so confident as he would like to believe. The reader sometimes begins 
to feel that poor old so-and-so cannot really be quite so bad as all that. The 
Marxists may intellectually be pretty poor fish, but is it quite fair to explain 
their alleged renunciation of any attempt at a strictly economic analysis of 
socialism in terms of a conscious realization on their part that such an analysis 
would inevitably reveal the fallacies of pro-socialist arguments? 


ALLAN G., B. FISHER 
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THE BANK FOR INTERNATIONAL SETTLEMENTS: An Experiment in Central 
Bank Cooperation. By Henry H. Schloss. Amsterdam, North-Holland 
Publishing Co., 1958. xi+184 pp. Illus. Tables. Bibliog. Index. Fl. 15. 


Tuis book traces the origin of the Bank for International Settlements (B.1.S.) 
back to the many attempts at formal and informal co-operation of Europe’s 
central banks in the nineteenth century. The immediate cause of its establish- 
ment was to facilitate the transfer of Germany’s reparation payments as 
finally agreed upon under the Young plan in 1929. Moreover it was hoped that 
the B.I.S. would promote financial and exchange stability. The procurement 
of reparations was a failure and exchange stability collapsed in the early nine- 
teen-thirties. Mr Schloss shows that neither of these failures can be blamed 
upon the B.I.S. When, later, that institution was accused of collaboration with 
the Germans, in particular with reference to the transfer of Czech gold, Mr 
Schloss draws attention to the circumstances at the time and finds the charge 
unsubstantiated. The very fact that the B.I.S. has survived its condemnation 
at Bretton Woods is a sign that as a club of European central bankers it fulfils 
important functions: apart from mutual consultation and exchange of informa- 
tion between bankers, the B.I.S. has in recent years acted as trustee or fiscal 
agent for the European Payments Union. 

The historical and descriptive parts of this book make interesting reading. 
But when Mr Schloss attempts to explain that the B.I.S. is strongly attached 
to the restoration of some form of the gold standard and that it is the foremost 
spokesman for the return to a ‘sound’ monetary policy, his analysis tends to be 
weak and he never even considers that other goals than monetary and exchange 
rate stability might conceivably be equally desirable objectives of public 
policy. H. C. HILLMANN 


DEVELOPMENT BANKS. By William Diamond. Foreword by Michael L. Hoff- 
man. Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press for the Economic Development 
Institute, International Bank for Reconstruction and Development; 


London, Oxford University Press, 1957. xiiit++128 pp. Index. $3. 24s. 


THE Economic Development Institute, established in 1955 by the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development, offers an opportunity for senior 
officials of member Governments of the Bank to study and discuss broad 
economic issues and the practical problems facing them. This is the first time 
that a study prepared for seminars of the Institute has been made available to 
a wider public. The International Co-operation Administration (the United 
States agency for administering foreign aid) and the United Nations are both 
studying the operation of development banks. ‘In the meantime, or at least un- 
til something better is done, this essay is meant to stimulate thought on the 
subject and to provide some practical guidance to people in underdeveloped 
countries’ (p. ix). M. G. 


Economic ANALYSIS AND POLICY IN UNDERDEVELOPED COUNTRIES. By P. T. 
Bauer. Foreword by Joseph J. Spengler. Durham, N.C., Duke University 
Press, 1957; London, Cambridge University Press, 1958. xiii+145 pp. 
Index. 22s. 6d. 


Tuts book is the published version of three lectures delivered by Mr Bauer at 
the Commonwealth Studies Center of Duke University. 


I am now convinced [he says] of the very wide applicability to underdeveloped 
countries of the basic methods of approach of economics and of the more elementary 
conclusions stemming from these. I am thinking especially of the elements of supply 
and demand analysis and its simpler conclusions, the tendency of people to seek 
activities and occupations which yield the highest net advantage within the oppor- 
tunities open to them, the implications of the concept of complementary and 
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competitive relationships between productive resources, and many others. Some of 
these propositions are direct corollaries of the limitation of resources, so that their 
wide applicability to underdeveloped countries is not in question. 

Those who dispute the relevance of the propositions of economics to under- 
developed countries usually base their arguments on the differences in attitudes and 
institutions between the underdeveloped world and the western countries. Usually, 
however, these views reflect incomplete observation or imperfect understanding of 
economics (p. 15). 


Mr Bauer gives a number of interesting illustrations of this thesis. 

The book is well written but it covers too much ground. One topic follows 
another in breathless succession: the dangers of restrictive licensing of transport 
(p. 79), the retardation of development, especially industrialization, by in- 
stitutionally fixed minimum wages (pp. 80-2), the uneconomic use of resources 
resulting from the payment of uniform prices to producers irrespective of their 
location (pp. 88-9), the confusion and errors of conservation policy (p. gr), and 
so forth. He is attacking beliefs which, however muddled and wrong, are for the 
most part deeply rooted, and the two or three paragraphs which he devotes to 
each, although they state the arguments against it clearly in general terms, are 
not likely to make many converts. He would have done better to take far fewer 
topics, and to discuss them at greater length, with factual illustrations. 

Mr Bauer holds austere views about the recommendations of an economic 
adviser to a government. ‘The most effective and honest way in which the 
economist can contribute to policy is by stating the basis of his argument clearly 
and pursuing it rigorously within his own sphere, on the clear understanding that 
there are many other factors besides the economic which will be considered in 
the framing of policy’ (p. 34). He should not be influenced by ‘his assessment of 
the political possibilities of particular courses of action’ or by other considera- 
tions which ‘although essentially relevant to the framing of policy, lie outside 
his technical competence’ (p. 35). 

Any economic adviser worth his salt has a good idea of what the non- 
economic considerations are. He may feel confident, for example, that while a 
particular course of action may gain the Government a handful of votes at the 
next election from the persons directly affected, it is likely to lose thousands of 
votes from others who feel that the Government is holding back development by 
pandering to special interests. I see no reason whatever why he should not say 
so. Mr Bauer’s argument that if he does it will be ‘impossible to assess the 
competence of the reasoning and of the analysis’ (p. 35) can readily be met by 
the adviser dividing his report into two parts, one dealing with the purely 
economic considerations and the other dealing with other relevant matters 
affecting the most desirable course of action. 

Mr Bauer explains at some length (pp. 112-26) his objections to compulsory 
saving or taxation for development. There is considerable force in what he says, 
but it is not conclusive. If a poor country has to rely solely on the five per cent 
or so of its national income which it saves voluntarily, and which in many coun- 
tries is barely enough, or less than enough, to keep pace with the growth of its 
population, it might as well throw up the sponge. F. BENHAM 


EconoMIC BACKWARDNESS AND ECONOMIC GROWTH: Studies in the Theory 
of Economic Development. By Harvey Leibenstein. New York, John 
Wiley; London, Chapman & Hall, 1957. xiv-+-295 pp. Charts. Tables. 54s. 


Tuts book very ably follows up the same author’s Theory of Economic Demo- 
graphic Development (1954). It aims (as stated on the dust cover) at producing 
an ‘integrated and unified’ theory of the economic development of ‘backward’ 
countries. This treatment is still ‘partial’, excluding particularly the monetary 
and international trade aspects (p. 5), but notably thorough, gaining strength 
especially from the following features. Economic backwardness is defined in 
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terms not only of the usual ‘static’ and ‘dynamic’ criteria, but also in relation 
to such matters as population growth, incentives to making the ‘minimum 
critical effort’, etc. Dr Leibenstein stresses his interpretation of economi¢ 
backwardness as a state of quasi-stable equilibrium; there is a ‘pattern of 
change’ which only the most powerful stimulants can radically or lastingly 
alter. It is not possible to discuss the whole thesis here, but only to note that 
it will deeply interest all economists. Dr Leibenstein makes an ingenious and 
stimulating use of terminology, and his presentation is solid, yet clear and 
practical. E. STUART KIRBY 


CAPITAL REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF SOUTH AND SOUTH-EAST 
Asta. By S. A. Abbas. Foreword by J. Tinbergen. Groningen, J. B. 
Wolters, 1956. 151 pp. Charts. Tables. Bibliog. Fl. 12.50. 


It is difficult to agree with Professor Tinbergen’s foreword that this book is a 
useful contribution to quantitative studies of economic development, for the 
author neither adds to theoretical knowledge nor discovers any new statistical 
relations. His three numerical models are too abstract and simple to serve as 
policy guides. 

The book opens with an elementary sketch of the region’s economic structure 
but, incidentally, excluding Indo-China, Malaya, and British Dependencies. 
Next there is a list of ‘The Problems of the Theory of Economic Growth’, fol- 
lowed by a summary of Harrod’s theory which is, however, confined to the 
‘fundamental equation’ and slightly obscured by a résumé of the discussion be- 
tween D. Hamberg and H. Pilvin which took place during 1952-3 in the Harvard 
Quarterly Journal of Economics. The author then proceeds to apply the Harrod- 
ian equation to the chosen region by compiling statistics of saving rates and 
capital coefficients from well-known Western sources as a basis for the cal- 
culation of suitable averages. Before these are used for model-building, one 
more chapter reminds the reader that emigration is now almost impossible, that 
the international movement of capital is restricted, and that—in spite of the 
doctrine of comparative advantages—industrialization, necessitating a high rate 
of saving, is the only way out. E. F. SZCZEPANIK 


EcONOMICS OF INTERNATIONAL MIGRATION: Proceedings of a Conference held by 
the International Economic Association. Ed. by Brinley Thomas. Lon- 
don, Macmillan; New York, St Martin’s Press, 1958. xiii-+ 502 pp. Tables. 
45s. 

Tus volume contains the proceedings of the seventh annual Conference of the 

International Economic Association, held in 1955, in which thirty-one people 

participated. There are twenty-three papers, grouped under six headings, and a 

twenty-fourth paper which takes the form of a conclusion. Of the six headings, 

the first deals with the methods of interpreting migration movements, in other 
words, with the analytic tools employed. The second deals with countries of 
emigration, the third with countries of immigration, the fourth with intra- 

European movements, the fifth with the Far East, and the sixth with the social 

aspects of movements. There follows what is called a ‘summary record of the 

debate’, which, however, occupies 116 pages, an index of subjects, and an index 
of persons. The editing has been most competently performed, including the 
recording of the debate by Mr Hague; but one may wonder whether all the 
labour needed to make such a record, however well done as in this case, is justi- 
fied ; debates tend to wander far and wide, and while the public must know what 
is said in Parliament, however foolish or off the point, it is not equally important 
to know when experts go for rides on their hobby horses. 

The volume is not concerned with the comparability or trustworthiness of 


1 Vol. 65, No. 3 and Vol. 67, No. 4. 
NN 
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migration statistics; nor is it concerned, except to some extent in the sixth 
section, with demographic problems, such as the influence of migration on 
population structure. Those who want a statistical picture of movements must 
look elsewhere. The conference was called to consider economic problems, such 
as the connexion between foreign lending and migration, and the figures in the 
book, of which there are plenty, are in illustration of such themes. The high 
standing of the authors and of the other participants make the volume im- 
portant. It is also timely. The conditions under which migration movements 
now take place are very different from those which obtained in quite recent 
times, with the result that the economics of migration need thorough re- 
examination. This has been undertaken with success in this volume. 
A. M. CARR-SAUNDERS 


UTILIZING WORLD ABUNDANCE: By the inauguration of a system to establish 
accessible reserves of essential commodities so administered as to achieve 
continuity of supply with reasonable price stability at realistic levels. 
By L. St Clare Grondona. Prefacing opinions by R. F. Harrod and Graham 
Hutton. London, Allen & Unwin, 1958. 190 pp. Index. ais. 

Tus book makes detailed proposals for a system ‘designed to lead to the 

stabilization of the purchasing power of the pound (and ultimately of other 

nations’ currencies) in terms of those essential desirable basic commodities on 
the continuity of supply of which the whole economic superstructure depends; 
so that market prices shall then be at realistic levels with fluctuations limited toa 

pre-notified range equitable to producer, trader, and industrial user’ (p. 13). 

‘There should be established a British Price Stabilizing Corporation (P.S.C.) 
financed by Government-guaranteed Bonds, and as aloof from interference as is 
the Judiciary’ (p. 13). The P.S.C. would stand ready to buy any such commodity 
at a low point and to sell it at a high point, the points being fixed by a formula. 

There is no doubt that a large rise in the price of a basic commodity, followed 
some time later by a large fall, is harmful to both producers and consumers. 
It may lead producers, believing that high prices will continue, to enter into 
obligations which they cannot fulfil; it may induce manufacturers to change 
over prematurely to cheaper substitutes; it may distort the pattern of invest- 
ment. A large fall followed later by a large rise is equally harmful. 

Buffer stocks could play a useful part in damping down such excessive 
temporary price-fluctuations. They would do harm, however, in so far as they 
checked the adjustments required to meet a long-term upward or downward 
price-trend due to some fundamental change in the conditions of supply or 
demand for a particular commodity. 

Whether Great Britain should go it alone in this field is a matter of opinion. 
Mr Grondona has the general support of Professor Harrod and Mr Graham 
Hutton. But it is doubtful whether the benefits would justify locking up large 
amounts of capital in stocks and storage accommodation. 

Mr Grondona has been plugging away at this type of proposal for many 
years. Why does he not turn his attention to the United States? They have a 
stockpile already in existence. True, it is nominally held for strategic reasons. 
But it could readily be used as a stabilizing influence, with stated selling-points 
and buying-points on the lines which he proposes. F. BENHAM 


DOLLAR SHORTAGE AND THE STRUCTURE OF U.S. FoREIGN TRADE. By Erik 
Hoffmeyer. Copenhagen, Ejnar Munksgaard; Amsterdam, North-Holland 
Publishing Company, 1958. 232 pp. Charts. Tables. Bibliog. 

A DOLLAR shortage is a ‘disequilibrium in the U.S. balance of payments either 

because it is not possible to restore equilibrium by acceptable means, or because 

equilibrium is constantly being disturbed with a bias in favour of the U.S.’ 

(p. 20). Mr Hoffmeyer sees this bias in the fact that ‘the comparative advantage 
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of the U.S. has increasingly been in the production of new and research intensive 
goods, whereas the exports of the rest of the world to the U.S. have been mainly 
traditional commodities with no great research intensity, which the U.S. to a 
large extent has been producing herself’ (p. 159). There may well be something 
in this, but his statistical investigations give very dubious support to it. 

In any case it is not clear why a disequilibrium due to this cause should not 
be restored ‘by acceptable means’. A country having an adverse balance with 
the United States cannot be said to be suffering from a dollar shortage if it could 
restore the balance by altering the rate of exchange and restricting its own 
money supply. These are short-period remedies, for which the development of 
‘research intensive’ industries in the United States would allow plenty of time 
to operate. The dollar shortage would become a reality for a country if the 
expansion of its exports in response to exchange depreciation were so sluggish 
that the increase in volume failed to compensate the fall in dollar prices. It is 
then that less acceptable measures, such as import restrictions and exchange 
control, might have to be resorted to. RALPH HAWTREY 


L’ALLEMAGNE ET LE MOYEN ORIENT: Analyse d’une pénétration économique 
contemporaine. By Yves Famchon and Maurice Leruth. Preface by Jules- 
Julien. Paris, Editions des Relations Internationales, 1957. 206 pp. 
Bibliog. Frs. 950. 

SINCE the days of the first Berlin-Baghdad advance at the turn of the century, 
the German ‘Drang nach dem Osten’ has remained a subject of considerable 
interest to politicians and historians alike. The new German attempt at domina- 
tion of the Middle East in the course of the second World War ended, like the 
attempt of twenty-five years earlier, in failure. Yet, in spite of these dis- 
couraging results on the military front, the German economy, following the 
defeat of 1945, has resumed its interest in Oriental markets and can already 
look back upon a highly satisfactory record: Germany’s share in the imports 
and exports of the countries of the Middle East has risen rapidly and has now 
reached a remarkable position in Middle Eastern foreign trade. 

The authors of the monograph under review have given a well-informed and 
well-documented survey of these developments. Without charging the Germans 
with a repetition of the ambitious political schemes devised under Wilhelm 11 
and the Nazis, they point to the success of German economic penetration of the 
Middle East during the period 1948-56 and describe the various efforts made in 
this direction. The scope and value of German-Middle Eastern economic 
relations is dealt with in a country-by-country survey which lists also the 
interesting and in part very impressive industrial and agricultural projects 
which the Germans have planned and realized, either as partners or under their 
own responsibility. A. BONNE 


Economic APPLICATIONS OF ATOMIC ENERGY: Power Generation and In- 
dustrial and Agricultural Uses. Report of the Secretary-General. New 
York, United Nations; London, H.M.S.O., 1957. x+108 pp. Charts. 
Tables. 50 cents. 3s. 6d. Sw. frs. 2. 

TuIs publication is essential for specialists, and important for general readers 

today. It is the report of a wide enquiry by the United Nations on the peaceful 

uses of atomic power. The first thirty-five pages give a convenient outline of the 
basic aspects of that subject, in its application to industry, mining, agriculture 

(including the processing and preservation of food, plant-breeding, and research), 

and dealing also with problems of labour, technical training, transport of radio- 

active materials, costing and demand-forecasting, etc. The remaining two- 
thirds of the volume contain extensive details, including the full replies of the 

Governments of Canada, France, the U.S.S.R., the U.K., and the U.S.A., to a 

fairly comprehensive questionnaire. 
NN2 
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Necessarily, comment by the U.N., being largely restricted to ‘official view- 
points’, is somewhat diplomatically guarded; and in this field few definitive 
conclusions are yet possible—each must have his own inferences and con- 
clusions, even his own interpretations of the same facts. This study is rather a 
juxtaposition of evidence—from countries working by different methods under 
different circumstances—than a comparison or analysis. It is thematically 
classified to some extent, but not in the consequential fashion of a textbook, 
and is un-indexed. As the report of a preliminary clearing-committee, it does, 
however, give an excellent summation, which should greatly help in the pro- 
duction of wider treatises with the more systematic qualities referred to in this 
paragraph. E. STUART KIRBY 


STUDY OF DISCRIMINATION IN EpucaTION. By Charles D. Ammoun (Special 
Rapporteur of the Sub-Commission on Prevention of Discrimination and 
Protection of Minorities). New York, United Nations; London, H.M.S.O., 
1957. viii+182 pp. $1.25. gs. Sw. frs. 5. 

Tus publication is the first of a series of studies to be undertaken by the 

Sub-Commission on Prevention of Discrimination and Protection of Minorities, 

with the authorization of the Commission on Human Rights, and of the 

Economic and Social Council of the United Nations. 

Part 1 provides an analysis of the types of discrimination now practised, 
based on race and religion, social origin, property, or political or other opinion, 
or affecting rural, nomadic, or indigenous populations, peoples living in under- 
developed countries, and cultural minorities. In each case some account is 
given of the situation in a group of countries, some independent, some Trust or 
Non-Self-Governing Territories. The general trend would seem to be hopeful, 
for, with the exception of South Africa, discrimination is everywhere slowly 
disappearing, in some cases quickly, and in others much more slowly. 

Part 11 provides an account of the international, national, and local action 
now being taken to prevent discrimination. This is, for the moment, a useful 
reference publication. But the position is clearly changing very rapidly, and 
the book will have to be brought up to date year by year. MARY PROUDFOOT 


THE AGING OF POPULATIONS AND ITS ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL IMPLICATIONS. 
New York, United Nations Department of Economic and Social Affairs; 
London, H.M.S.O., 1956. vii+168 pp. Tables. (Population Studies, 
No. 26.) $1.75. 12s. 6d. gs. Sw. frs. 7.50. 

Tus study sets out to give the salient facts about age composition of the 

population in the economically advanced and the under-developed countries, to 

establish its relation to mortality and fertility as determining factors, and to 
indicate its effects on the level of output, on consumption or needs, and on 
methods of transferring goods and services to the non-productive consumers, 

i.e. the young and the aged. The statistical material includes details of the way 

in which the age structure of the population in twenty-six countries has changed 

in the course of a century, or over as long a period as it was possible t6 document. 
M. G. 


PROSPERITY AND DEPRESSION: A Theoretical Analysis of Cyclical Movements. 
New rev. and enlarged ed. By Gottfried von Haberler. London, Allen & 
Unwin, 1958. xvili+520 pp. 28s. 

Tuis is a revised edition of Professor Haberler’s classic work on the trade cycle. 

The old Part 111 and Appendices are omitted. In their place we have a chapter 

on ‘Monetary and Real Factors Affecting Economic Stability’ (arguing that 

monetary factors play a larger part than is often recognized in causing in- 
stability) and two appendices: ‘Notes on the Present State of Business Cycle 

Theory’ and ‘The Pigou Effect Once More’. F.B 
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BRITISH ECONOMIC POLICY SINCE THE WAR. By Andrew Shonfield. Harmonds- 
worth, Middlesex, Penguin Books, 1958. 288 pp. Index. 3s. 6d. 

THIS is a very readable, and indeed racy, appraisal and criticism of British 

economic policy since the war. 

We are producing too little, says Mr Shonfield; we are losing ground to 
other countries. From 1952 to 1956 the increase in national output was only 
15 per cent as compared with 38 per cent in Germany, 27 per cent in the 
Netherlands, and 26 per cent in Italy. This slow rate of increase is the chief 
source of our difficulties—spiritual and social as well as economic. 

The main reason for our slow rate of progress is that there has been too 
little investment at home, especially in manufacturing. Private home invest- 
ment has been kept down by high taxation to provide unnecessarily large 
expenditure on defence and on the Welfare State (which he approves of, but 
thinks should be financed more by those who benefit and less from taxation), 
by the ever-open door for British investment in the sterling area and indeed by 
special inducements (notably the concessions to overseas trading corporations 
introduced in the 1957 Budget) to invest overseas, and recently by the credit 
squeeze. Public investment has been kept down by the sentimental belief that 
Great Britain should behave like a great Power, distributing largesse and 
maintaining bases all over the world, although she has not the resources to 
spare for these gestures. Moreover, home investment has always been the first 
victim in the economy cuts of successive balance of payments crises. 

Mr Shonfield proposes a kind of five-year plan, designed to expand home 
investment and thereby substantially raise standards of living. His plan in- 
volves prohibiting long-term investment overseas (mainly in the Common- 
wealth), cutting out subsidies to foreign Governments, liquidating all military 
establishments overseas (except those urgently required by the Western 
alliance, for which the allies should bear their fair share of the cost), postponing 
the annual instalments on the American post-war loan, blocking the greater 
part of the sterling balances, and ‘the mobilization into the country’s foreign 
exchange reserve of a mass of realizable assets in North America and Western 
Europe’ (p. 274). If necessary (but he hopes it would not be necessary, with all 
this armour) we should not fear devaluation. “There are many worse things than 
devaluation. Stagnation is one of them’ (p. 274). 

A major difficulty would be to enforce a suitable wage policy. The ideal 
solution, of paying part of current earnings in the form of deferred credits, 
would not be acceptable owing to the ‘post-war credits’ fiasco. He hopes, how- 
ever, that agreement could be reached with a strengthened Trades Union 
Congress to maintain a stated target of investment. 

A bald summary such as this cannot do justice to Mr Shonfield’s well- 
informed and forceful discussions on, the wide range of subjects which he 
considers. He has written a tract for the times with which many will violently 
disagree. He is open to criticism on various points; for example, I think he 
exaggerates the additional annual output resulting from new investment in 
manufacturing capacity, which he estimates at a third, or possibly nearer a half, 
of the amount invested (p. 38 and note on pp. 45-7) and I think he pays in- 
sufficient attention to the loss of potential output due to the restrictive practices 
of organized labour. But he has certainly produced a most valuable and 
stimulating book. F,. BENHAM 


THE BRITISH POLITICAL SYSTEM. By André Mathiot. Trans. by Jennifer S. 
Hines. Foreword by William A. Robson. London, Hogarth Press, 1958. 
352 pp. Bibliog. Index. 30s. 

PROFESSOR MATHIOT is an admiring friend of Britain. This study of the struc- 

ture of British government and politics is not likely to cast any shadow over 
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the self-congratulation with which the British sometimes regard their own 
political conduct. Nevertheless it is an interesting, if rather uncritical, account 
of the way the system works, and should be of use to British as well as foreign 
students. The book is divided into three main sections. The first, on the source 
of power, deals with the electoral system and the political parties. The second, 
on the organization of power, deals with the Cabinet. The third, on the limitation 
of power, deals with parliament, the monarchy, the judiciary, the administra- 
tive system, and the liberties of the subject. 

Professor Mathiot’s main thesis is that the British voter does not merely 
elect a Member of Parliament but, because of the working of the party and 
electoral systems, decides in effect who shall be Prime Minister and what policy 
shall prevail: thus the preponderant power of the executive represents the 
primacy of the national will. He is impressed by the survival of liberty in 
Britain, and by the degree to which its safeguarding depends not on political 
institutions but on a vigorous and spontaneous public opinion. The book 
contains occasional minor errors—such as the statement that the entire British 
daily press with the exception of the News Chronicle and The Star represents 
shades of Conservative opinion (p. 122)—but they are not sufficient to impair 
its usefulness. The translation is very well done. CoRAL BELL 


CONFESSIONS OF A EUROPEAN IN ENGLAND. By J. H. Huizinga. London, 
Melbourne, Toronto, Heinemann, 1958. xi+296 pp. 25s. 


THE narcissistic English will enjoy this mirror-like portrait, which shows us 
full of flaws, but probably best in the long run. Most of us (except perhaps 
middle-class doctrinaire Socialists and Suez rebels, both of which groups receive 
a severe drubbing) will like Mr Huizinga, whose relation to England and the 
English resembles that of a reasonably good husband towards a pretty satis- 
factory wife. He is very conscious of all her shortcomings, but he would not 
change her for that flighty Marianne across the Channel, nor for the glossy 
young woman in a Fifth Avenue suit across the Atlantic. 

The author is a Dutch journalist who has made his home in England since 
discovering, in New York early in the ’thirties, that his heart lay in Europe, 
though not in his own land of ducks and dykes. 

He knows us extremely well, and has paid enough to the Income Tax 
authorities to have the right to criticize our failings. This he does roundly, but 
so graciously, and with such a wealth of apposite quotation, that few will take 
offence. In the main the book is an amusing, very readable piece of journalism, 
but Mr Huizinga has a serious message. He is an ardent advocate of European 
Union, and he sincerely believes that the English are essentially European. 
He is astounded that intelligent Englishmen to whom he has proposed hypo- 
thetical compulsory exile would choose Canada, Australia, or New Zealand 
before France and Italy. 

The reason is probably linguistic. Englishmen could not face the possibility 
of committing a blood-chilling slip of the tongue such as that which, the author 
recounts, ended his brief career in Society. Mr Huizinga has also lost the 
support of all Shakespeare lovers by a repeated misquotation. ‘The envy of less 
happy [sic] lands’ (pp. 85, 87 and 170), indeed! FREDERICK COSSTICK 


CANADA’S ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 1867-1953: With Special Reference to 
Changes in the Country’s National Product and National Wealth. By 
O. J. Firestone. Preface by Simon Kuznets. London, Bowes & Bowes, 
1958. xxvi+384 pp. Tables. 45s. 


Tuts book is a further contribution to the knowledge of the quantitative aspects 
of the economic growth of nations. It is primarily the story of Canada’s 
economic development in terms of national product and national wealth. The 
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rate of expansion and the changing face of the nation are covered by a wide 
study of the long-term trends in population; in gross investment and capital 
consumption; in government expenditures; in the share of foreign trade; in 
incomes and prices; in industrial structure; and in productivity and capital 
requirements. Here is a record that extends over the eighty-odd years since 
Confederation, and that appraises the development from a largely rural and 
small-scale economy to an economy which places Canada sixth in importance in 
terms of national income originating in manufacture. It provides useful and 
interesting information for those who wish to increase their understanding of 
the events leading up to Canada’s present high living standards. For the future, 
emphasis is laid on the need for adequate capital investment for technological 
progress, if the rise in real income and the reduction in working hours are to be 
maintained at the present rate. 

A section is devoted to the derivation of the estimates given in the book, 
many of which are being presented for the first time. The shortcomings of 
statistical techniques, due mainly to the shortage of time and resources, and the 
biases introduced by long-term economic change are pointed out. The detailed 
notes at the end of this section are intended as an aid to the assessment of the 
limitations of the data. A final section deals with the history of the develop- 
ment of national income and national wealth estimates in Canada, excluding 
the official series published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


ELSPETH WINTER 


PEOPLE FOR AUSTRALIA: A Study in Population Problems. By A. Lodewyckx. 
Foreword by Sir Ian Clunies Ross. Melbourne, F. W. Cheshire, 1956; 
London, Angus & Robertson, 1957. xiv-+-230 pp. Bibliog. Index. 30s. 


THE title of this book is somewhat misleading; though written for Australians 
by an author who describes himself as an Australian, less than half of the book 
is about Australia. It is an appeal to Australians to change their traditional 
policy in respect of immigration and by so doing to change their manner of life. 
The author ranges widely over the history of migration in many lands revealing, 
in each example that he selects, an impassioned preference for the settlement of 
self-contained groups of European peasants. He shows more sympathy for the 
French in Canada who have retained their devotion to family farming than for 
the British ‘squatters’ who first settled Australia or for the Dutch ‘squatters’ 
in South Africa. He is particularly interesting when he writes of the pockets of 
German peasant-life in Pennsylvania, Brazil, and South Australia. In the 
second half of the book he turns to the estimates made by various authorities 
of the optimum rate of growth for the Australian population, deriding them as 
far too low. While his desire to diversify the Australian culture by introducing 
a larger proportion of migrants from continental Europe will win support in 
some quarters, he will not get the same support for an Australian economy 
based on peasant-farming. Australia is now an industrial country. 
C. E. CARRINGTON 


Tus 1s AUSTRALIA. Ed. and Produced by Oswald L. Ziegler with the collabora- 
tion of the State Governments of New South Wales, Victoria, South 
Australia, Western Australia and of Commonwealth Government Depart- 
ments. Sydney, Oswald Ziegler Publications, 1958. Distributed by Angus 
& Robertson in Sydney and London. 304 pp. Illus. 5os. 


Tuis account of contemporary Australia is in the nature of a superior publicity 
handbook rather than a serious study of the country, but the photographs are 
handsome and there is a good deal of information which would be useful to the 
intending tourist or migrant. CoRAL BELL 
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EUROPE 


ANNUAIRE EUROPEEN. Vol. Iv. European Yearbook. The Hague, Martinus 
Nijhoff for the Council of Europe, 1958. xxi+708 pp. Bibliog. Index, 
Fl. 37.50. 
Tuis volume contains much of topical interest in addition to its customary 
texts, bibliographies, and the chronologies of principal events of the year [1956] 
in the life of each of the Organizations dealt with in the documentary section, 
Although in general coverage it does not go beyond the end of 1956, the text, 
in French and English, of the European Economic Community (Common 
Market) Treaty has been included as well as a welcome short section on the 
Central Commission for the Navigation of the Rhine which lists the regulations 
in effect on 1 October 1957. The annual series of articles opens with a general 
introduction to the Common Market and Euratom Treaties and includes two 
more contributions relating to Euratom, one by Louis Armand, the Chairman 
of its Commission, the second explaining how it fits in with other existing forms 
of European co-operation in the field of nuclear energy. This type of correlation 
is most useful for the uninitiated and there is a similar example in a comparative 
study of European parliamentary assemblies, of which no fewer than six have 
been set up in the past eight years, including two that are also discussed in 
separate articles, the Consultative Assembly of the Council of Europe and the 
Common Assembly of the European Coal and Steel Community (henceforth to 
be shared with the two new Communities). A valuable contribution comes from 
Mr Alexander Elkin, Legal Adviser of the O.E.E.C., who explains lucidly the 
structure and powers of that organization, a subject which has become a focus 
of attention in the debate on the institutional framework for the proposed 
European Free Trade Area. The remaining articles cover the Swiss attitude to 
European integration, the external relations of E.C.S.C., a Polish comment on 
‘unified Europe’, and details of the Saar referendum. 

This European Yearbook series as a whole inevitably suffers from a certain 
unwieldiness and lack of chronological consistency, but perhaps before long 
some kind of cumulative contents sheet or index can be included to enhance its 
value as a work of reference. MARIANNE GELLNER 


LES RELATIONS INTERNES ET EXTERNES DE LA COMMUNAUTE EUROPEENNE DU 
CHARBON ET DE L’ACIER. By Raymond Prieur. Mimeographed. Paris, 
Editions Montchrestien, 1958. 311 pp. Frs. 2,000. 

In view of the current lively interest in the workings of the European Economic 

Community and in the possibility of creating around it a wider Free Trade 

Area, much attention is being paid to the experiences of the European Coal and 

Steel Community and to the light which they throw on the problems of the wider 

unions. The title and the Table des Matiéres of M. Prieur’s book offer, at first 

sight, a timely exploration of these fields. 

In practice, however, the author—who is Joint Head of the Documentation 
Service of the Community’s Court of Justice—has chosen a narrower task. The 
book does not attempt to analyse the internal and external relationships of the 
Community as they have worked out in practice, but confines itself largely to a 
formal description of the organizational structure of the Community as set out 
in the Treaty. Thus, in dealing with the relations of the Consultative Com- 
mittee with the other Institutions, a sector in which the real balance of power 
is little understood, three-quarters of the space taken is given over to a bare 
list of the subjects on which the High Authority is required to seek the views 
of the Consultative Committee, together with the number of the relevant article 
in the Treaty. Even the chapters on the High Authority’s coal policy and its 
steel policy are mainly formal accounts of the Treaty rules within which such 
policies may be developed. 
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The external relations of the Community are dealt with on the same plane. 
The description of relations with Britain is confined to a chronological list of 
the main steps in their developing unity and to a brief sketch of the Treaty of 
Association. All in all, a book for the Continental specialist rather than the 
general British reader. JAMES DRISCOLL 


CES PRINCES QUI NOUS GOUVERNENT... Lettre aux dirigeants de la Nation. 
By Michel Debré. Paris, Plon, 1957. 206 pp. Frs. 600. 

THE chief interest of this book in 1958 lies in the fact that its author was 
appointed Minister of Justice in General de Gaulle’s Government last June, 
with special responsibility for preparing the new Constitution. The book is an 
attack on ‘the system’, written during the winter of 1956-7, in which, in the 
best Gaullist style, M. Debré attacks (as he had done in an earlier book’) 
Republican party leaders, responsible in his view for the decadence of the 
French State. ‘Les princes’ are the 200-250 parliamentary leaders who con- 
stitute the personnel of past and future Governments (p. 5), together with 
their associates, the leaders of political opinion—newspaper editors, trade 
union leaders, leaders of employers’ organizations, industrialists, the high 
officials responsible for diplomacy and economic policy, the teaching élite in the 
universities, etc.; in all some 700-800 men who really rule France, the con- 
temporary equivalent of the pre-war ‘200 families’ to which the Left, in the 
thirties, attributed a comparable influence. 

Their crimes are threefold: they divide instead of uniting Frenchmen; they 
spread false propaganda, instead of tackling real problems; and they are con- 
servative, in the pejorative sense of the term—they seek to conserve their own 
privileges and they seek power for its own sake. 

It will be no surprise that M. Debré’s outline constitution, designed to give 
an interim Government real power to put an end to national decadence, should 
(if press accounts are to be relied on) bear an uncanny resemblance to that 
which he has just been engaged in drafting, and that his interim ‘gouvernement 
de salut public’ (p. 177) should have a great deal in common with General de 
Gaulle’s Government of 1 June 1958. Dorotuy PICKLES 


Comsat: Histoire d’un mouvement de résistance de juillet 1940 4 juillet 1943. 
By Marie Granet and Henri Michel. Paris, Presses Universitaires de 
France, 1957. 330 pp. Frs. 1,000. 

THEY Foucut ALONE: The Story of British Agents in France. By Maurice 
Buckmaster. London, Odhams Press, 1958. 256 pp. 18s. 

Combat is the first of a projected series of studies of the organization and 

activities of the French resistance movements. It is published in the series 

Esprit de la Résistance, in which several volumes have already appeared, study- 

ing different aspects of the resistance movement. Its authors, who are well- 

known experts on the subject, have produced a document incorporating a 

great deal of first-hand information and have admirably conveyed the authentic 

resistance atmosphere, with its contempt for the politicians of the Third 

Republic and its vague but generous idealism, so soon to be dissipated by the 

difficulties of the post-war period. The book makes nostalgic reading, at a 

moment when the Fourth Republic, born in the hopeful optimism of the 

liberation period, seems in turn to have succumbed in an atmosphere of 
apparent public indifference. 

Though his story is also based on first-hand information, Mr Buckmaster’s 
account of the work of British agents in France makes no comparable attempt 
to provide a scientific historical record for future generations. Its racy and 
conversational style is more that of a novel, which will no doubt increase its 
appeal to the general public, if not to those who like their history in a more 

1 La mort de l'état vépublicain (Paris, Gallimard, 1947). 
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austere form. Mr Buckmaster’s Appendix, reproducing the actual report of 
one sector of the network, is a most eloquent document (pp. 246-56). 
Dorotuy PICKLES 


HITLER’s YouTH. By Franz Jetzinger. Trans. from the German by Lawrence 

Wilson. Foreword by Alan Bullock. London, Hutchinson, 1958. 200 pp. 16s. 
Dr FRANZ JETZINGER, like Adolf Hitler, was born in Braunau-on-the-Inn. As 
a Social Democrat of critical mind he began to interest himself in Hitler’s 
origins and youth as long ago as 1931. The final result of his researches is an 
important work, going far to explain the paradox of Hitler: it is also a warning 
to those tempted to accept statements made by Hitler or by any of those with 
an interest in preserving the mythological aura in which the Fiihrer successfully 
enveloped himself. 

Perhaps the two most important things to be learnt from Dr Jetzinger’s 
researches are, first, that Hitler grew up in comfortable lower-middle-class 
circumstances and inherited a certain amount: he had no one but himself to 
thank if he ever went hungry. Secondly, he was a defaulter from military 
service and went to Munich in 1913 (a year later than he stated in Mein Kampf) 
because he was in danger of arrest in Austria. It was for this reason that, on 
seizing Austria, the Ftihrer betrayed anxiety over the military service file 
about himself which he had expected to find in the archives of Upper Austria. 
Curiously enough, this file was, in fact, hidden in Dr Jetzinger’s home, though 
he himself was in ignorance of this interesting fact. The story of the missing 
file is told in detail in Appendix 1 to this book. ELIZABETH WISKEMANN 


WURFELSPIEL UM DEUTSCHLAND 1944-1956: Eine kritische Untersuchung der 
Zerstiickelungs- und Wiedervereinigungspolitik. By Rudolf Fiedler. 
Diisseldorf, Robert Kammerer Verlag fiir Politische Bildung, 1957. 351 pp. 

THIS is a useful volume to take on a summit trip. Facts, not uplift, are the 

author’s concern, and he presents them very readably—however one may 

disagree with some of his judgements. Here are cautionary tales about the 
division of Germany, about lethal ‘remedies’ for it, the origins and course of the 
cold war, the meaning and modes of coexistence, the history of Russo-German 
relations, the German path to a People’s Democracy (together with the chapter 
on the satellization of Poland perhaps the most useful section, since it recalls 
the forgotten story of the creation and development of the German Democratic 

Republic which is of the most immediate relevance to all discussions of re- 

unification), the Geneva conferences of 1955, and Die Schicksalsfrage—German 

reunification. Significantly it is here that the author loses some of his clarity 
and steadiness; and why? Not because of the painful fact of division and the past 
and present intractability of the problem, but because of salt in the wound, 
because of what foreigners say. Why should he worry about their lectures on 
national solidarity? Their discussion of an abandonment of Western solidarity 
is admittedly more worrying, if only because of the chain reaction it produces. 

Rousing the sleeping dogs of German nationalism has become an inter- 
national pastime. Dangerous? Suicidal? Yes—but that is what one keeps 
psychologists for, and elsewhere Herr Fiedler shows considerable awareness of 
the psychology of public opinion and of opinion-makers. 

B. RuHM VON OPPEN 


DIE GROSSEN ENTSCHEIDUNGEN. By Paul Sethe. Frankfurt am Main, Verlag 
Heinrich Scheffler, 1958. 132 pp. DM 6.80. 


Tue Aunt Sally of the West’s unsuccessful ‘policy of strength’ is still part of 
Herr Sethe’s mixture; but since the present volume is practically up to date, 


1 See review of his Zwischen Bonn und Moskau, in International Affairs, October 1957, 
PP- 492-3. 
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he can here use Sputniks and George Kennan to slap her down. The presenta- 
tion is as selective as before, and there is still no attempt to treat the West’s 
predicament and wasting assets as anything but grist to the mill of neutralist 
nationalism (if such an unfashionable term may be excused). 

The German elections being over, this book reads less like a crime sheet of 
Konrad Adenauer. The legend of the missed opportunity of German reunion in 
1952 is now more or less taken as read, but there are new ones. The heroes of 
the book are the George Kennan of the Reith Lectures (to whom much space 
and worship but little concrete consideration is given), the late Georg Pfleiderer 
(more concrete: feelers for a separate Russo-German peace in 1943, unorthodox 
efforts for German reunification in the ’fifties), Bismarck, and Stresemann (a 
man of the West but also of the Middle). 

The diagnosis? The Russians are not interested in military conquest, they 
want to conquer souls. They are ‘no longer’ interested in German unification, 
but might be persuaded of its benefits. 

The cure? Rapacki and disengagement, with reliance on instantaneous 
American intervention on behalf of an attacked neutral State (there is an 
idyllic picture of Austria, Sweden, and Switzerland basking inviolable under 
American protection—no written guarantee needed: so could Germany). 
Germany should be reunited by confederation, with freedom in the D.D.R., 
but free elections last, not first. There is, incidentally, no hint of reassurance 
to the Poles on the Oder—Neisse line. B. RuHM VON OPPEN 


AUS DEM WORTERBUCH DES UNMENSCHEN. By Dolf Sternberger and others. 

Hamburg, Claassen Verlag, 1957. 134 pp. DM 7.80. 
Tuis selective glossary of current German misusage started as a series of single 
entries in a great little magazine’ shortly after the war. The language had 
become corrupted, dehumanized during the Nazi era and the aim of the authors 
was to cleanse and rehumanize it. Twelve years later they found that though 
some of the linguistic débris of the Third Reich had been discarded, much of it 
was still in use and new misuses had been added. They had to conclude sadly 
that the roots of the evil went deeper than they had thought. No attempt was 
made to survey them systematically. It would be fascinating and most reward- 
ing because it would reveal much of the national character and of its interplay 
with developments in the world at large—political, ideological, economic, 
sociological, and so on. For some of the misusages illustrated in this collection 
there are equivalents in other languages; for some there are none. For most of 
the words—-and this is surely of the utmost significance and consequence—there 
are no exact translations covering all their ‘meaning(s)’ and harmonics of pre- 
tension, evasion, etc. 

From ‘Anliegen’ to ‘Zeitgeschehen’ we are treated to a display of subtle and 
sensitive definition and diagnosis, with only very occasional small lapses into 
pedantry or vanity. This is, of course, not like the English juxtaposition of 
U- and non-U usage. But there is a hint of intellectual snobbery in the book. 

B. RUHM VON OPPEN 


GERMAN EASTERN TERRITORIES: A Manual and Book of Reference dealing with 
the regions East of the Oder and Neisse. No. 167. Ed. by the Goettingen 
Research Committee. Trans. by Helen Taubert and Anni Miickenheim. 
Foreword by Herbert Kraus. Introduction by Joachim Frhr. von Braun. 
Wiirzburg, Holzner, 1957. 196 pp. Maps. Index. 

‘THIS manual is an attempt to present—in the smallest possible space and for 

this reason mainly in statistical form—pertinent basic information needed .. .’ 

to judge ‘East Germany’s characteristics and, thus, the nature and importance 
of the problems arising out of the present situation’ (Introduction, p. 7). In 
1 Die Wandlung (Heidelberg, monthly, 1945-9). 
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addition to statistics, there is a chronology entitled ‘Principal Dates in East 
German History’, from the early beginnings to 1939, which also summarizes 
relevant events ; and also a chronological table and documents covering 1939-56. 
The former does not in any way differentiate between decisions and events in 
the periods 1916-33 and 1933-9. The section covering the war and post-war 
period records relevant war-time decisions of the Allies and the stated war 
aims of the Polish Government in Exile without indicating that these were in 
any way affected by the circumstances that Hitler’s Germany had declared war 
in 1939, had invaded Poland, had for her own ends transferred populations, and 
had been finally defeated in 1945. These points are only mentioned because the 
Foreword and Introduction to the book suggest that it is wholly factual and 
refrains from any evaluation. H. G. L. 


SCHEIN UND WIRKLICHKEIT IN DER DDR: 65 Fragen an die SED. By Hermann 
Weber and Lothar Pertinax. Stuttgart, Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, 1958. 
303 pp. DM 9.80. 
THIs catechism for de-Stalinizers is the work of two former high officials of the 
Socialist Unity Party (S.E.D.) who see in that party’s dependence on Moscow 
the chief obstacle to German reunification and realize that effective discussion 
between Democratic and Federal Republicans is practically impossible as long 
as West Germans do not know the language of the D.D.R. whose younger 
generation, especially, understands little else. They also want to arouse a 
Western interest in the study of Marxism-Leninism. But their chief immediate 
aim is the exposure of the Stalinist reality behind socialist appearances in the 
D.D.R. Thus they hope to promote de-Stalinization in the S.E.D. and emancipa- 
tion from Moscow. The sixty-five questions and answers range over all depart- 
ments of Stalinism in Russia and her German satellite, from political and 
economic pseudo-democracy to cultural Gleichschaltung and condemnation of 
poor Shostakovitch’s Bach-inspired fugues as ‘formalistic’ and ‘pessimistic’. 
B. RUHM VON OPPEN 


THE SAVAGE CANARY: The Story of Resistance in Denmark. By David Lampe. 
Foreword by Air Chief Marshal Sir Basil Embry. London, Cassell, 1957. 
xvi+236 pp. Illus. Map. Index. 18s. 

SoME time ago a ‘Resistance Museum’ was opened in Copenhagen, largely for 

the purpose of preserving the memory of the resistance offered by the Danish 

people to Hitler’s attempt to turn their country into a ‘Model Protectorate’. 

Mr David Lampe’s book is a welcome source of information on this subject for 

those who have no opportunity to visit the museum, and it will have an addi- 

tional interest for those who have been able to do so. 

When considering the comparatively small number of Danish citizens who 
laid down their lives in their own country in their efforts to resist the German 
invader, it should be borne in mind that most of them died alone. Theirs not 
the support and consolation of comrades by their side when they faced the 
ordeal of prolonged interrogation and frequently torture and death. As Air 
Chief Marshal Sir Basil Embry of $.O.E. states in his foreword, ‘Work in the 
resistance called for cold-blooded courage and a high code of honour’ (p. vii). 

Mr Lampe’s book is based on reliable first-hand information and throughout 
bears the stamp of truth, but it nevertheless reads like a first-class secret service 
thriller. The daring and, frequently, the sense of humour displayed by the 
members of the Danish resistance will fascinate the reader. At the same time 
the book will bring home to everyone that a saboteur in a foreign land has a 
harder task than a Danish saboteur had in Denmark, where, if given the chance, 
many of his countrymen and women readily joined in the task of protecting 
him and misleading the common foe. Chapter 20 describes how nineteen tugs, 
many of them the largest and most modern, were stolen from under the eyes of 
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the German port authorities and taken to Sweden—some of them at night and 
under the protection of Swedish naval vessels. This action alone was a major 
contribution to the Allied war effort. Only two small tugs were left, and im- 
portant ports like Copenhagen were practically paralysed. Moreover the stolen 
tugs were filled with Danish harbour employees who stowed away on them to 
escape their German taskmasters. The resistance also shipped 7,000 Danish 
Jews to safety in Sweden (where they enjoyed Swedish citizenship rights), con- 
stantly interrupted German troop movements in Jutland by sabotaging the 
railways, and established an international news bureau which provided the 
Allies with a continuous service of inside information. 

Field Marshal Montgomery described Danish resistance as ‘second to none’. 
Sir Basil Embry hopes that ‘this book will be widely read in England and the 
United States because... they played an important réle against the Axis 
Powers and made a major contribution to our ultimate victory’ (p. vii). A full 
report on the work of the Danish resistance was long overdue. Mr Lampe has 
provided it. AGNEs H. Hicks 


FESTSKRIFT TILL OsTEN UNDEN DEN 25 AuGusTI 1956. Ed. by Uno Willers and 
others. Stockholm, Almqvist & Wiksell, 1956. 372 pp. Illus. Sw. Kr. 38. 
On 25 August 1956 Osten Undén, formerly Minister for Foreign Affairs in the 
Swedish Government, completed his seventieth year, and his friends and 
colleagues published this book to celebrate the occasion. It contains a series of 
studies on the various foreign political problems of his day: among the contri- 
butors are such internationally well-known personalities as Dag Hammar- 
skj6ld on ‘The United Nations, an appraisal’; Professor Karin Kock, former 
Cabinet Minister and until recently Director General of Sweden’s Statistical 
Bureau, on ‘Sverige som Immigrationsland’; and the former Finance Minister, 
Ernst Wigforss, on ‘Democracy and Common Values’. Among the subjects 
selected for treatment it is perhaps surprising to find ‘The political relations be- 
tween Great Britain and Uganda’, contributed by Ambassador Hans Ahlmann. 
While most of the book is written in Swedish, some of the papers are in 
English: among these, Sven Ulric Palme’s survey of ‘Politics and Economic 
Theory in the Atlantic Charter’ is especially valuable. There is, however, no 
chapter devoted to Monsieur Undén’s own contribution to the political history 
of his country, which seems rather an omission. AGNEs H. Hicks 


THE ITALIAN LABOR MOVEMENT: Problems and Prospects. By Joseph La- 
Palombara. Preface by Adolf Sturmthal. Ithaca, New York, Cornell 
University Press, 1957; London, Oxford University Press, 1958. 
xix-+-192 pp. Bibliog. Index. 20s. 

As one who has followed the vicissitudes and evolution of Italian trade union 

and labour politics for many years, I can warmly commend The Italian Labor 

Movement to all students of Italian affairs. In this book, Mr LaPalombara 

elucidates quite a number of the puzzles that the complications of the Italian 

trade union scene must present to many: for example, the existence of three or 
more central trade unions; the hold that Communism still has on many Italians 
who in the normal course of things would not accept this credo; the part that 

Italy’s chronic unemployment and under-employment situation plays in all 

this; and, above all, the development of free trade unionism and democratic 

ideas, which are slowly, perhaps, but nonetheless increasingly making progress 
in meeting and overcoming the threat that Communism represents to a free 
society. From personal knowledge, confirmed in conversations with a prominent 

member of the Communist-led C.G.I.L. during one of my visits to Italy, I 

would put the numerical strength of the C.I.S.L. somewhat higher than Mr 

LaPalombara, and would also confirm that the real membership of the C.G.I.L. 

is something less than 2} million. But, this apart, there is little doubt that, 
oo 
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compared with what its position might be, Italian trade unionism today 
generally is very weak, due, as the author says, to the disillusionment created 
by Communist-fomented strikes and agitations, which have driven many 
workers away from trade union organization altogether. The book also em- 
phasizes the inordinate part that politics play (and regrettably have always 
played) in Italian trade union affairs, in contrast with the British experience. 
Whether or not we can subscribe wholeheartedly to all Mr LaPalombara’s 
conclusions, he is right in saying that a great deal more must be done by the 
Free Trade Unions, the C.I.S.L. and the U.I.L., towards paying their own way, 
evolving positive industrial policies, and providing more experienced organ- 
izers and negotiators to whom the Italian masses can turn for a solution of their 
workaday problems at the place where they originate. And this book brings 
home to us how the fate of Italy, with the largest Communist Party in Western 
Europe, is inextricably bound up with the future of the free world. 
AUGUSTUS BAGNARI 


THE STORY OF THE ITALIAN RESISTANCE. By Roberto Battaglia. Trans. and ed. 
by P. D. Cummins. Introduction by Bernard Wall. London, Odhams 
Press, 1958. 287 pp. Illus. Map. Index. 21s. 


THERE are two views of the Italian Resistance. One is that it was primarily of 
psychological importance—a chance, bravely accepted, to show that Fascism 
had not corrupted and broken the spirit of the Italian people. The second is 
that it was a significant contribution to the war against Germany. Roberto 
Battaglia has no difficulty in proving the first thesis by his story of the strikes 
of 1943 and 1944, of the insurrectionary movement in Northern Italy, and of 
innumerable acts, collective and individual, which are as fine as anything the 
French Maquis produced. He is less convincing when dealing with strategic 
issues and dismisses the problems facing the Allies in their advance up the 
peninsula with the impatience of an amateur soldier. On the political plane, he 
tends to have more than a little of the self-righteousness of the Left, which 
leads to a good deal of hindsight. His style is marked by the rhetoric of anti- 
Fascism, a manner of writing which has not worn well and which is likely to 
discourage readers from learning more about a story that is still not sufficiently 
well known in Britain. S. C. Hoop 


THE SPANISH Royal House. By Sir Charles Petrie. London, Bles, 1958. 
ix-+276 pp. Illus. Bibliog. Index. 30s. 
Excerpt for the first chapter, in which Sir Charles Petrie has condensed in 
thirty-six pages the history of the Spanish monarchy from the Visigoths to the 
death of the last of the Habsburgs in 1700, this book is concerned with the 
Spanish Bourbons. Since its main purpose seems to be to provide some back- 
ground to an anticipated restoration of the monarchy in Spain, it is a pity 
that only a short chapter (pp. 252-69) is devoted to the period after the exile of 
Alfonso XIII in 1931 up to the present time. Admiration for General Franco 
leads the author to the conclusion that the monarchy should be restored in the 
person of Juan Carlos (son of the Count of Barcelona, third son of Alfonso x11 
and his heir) when the ‘Generalisimo’ judges that it is safe to retire. He admits, 
however, that Franco does not hold all the cards nor does Juan Carlos satisfy 
all the monarchists of Spain. Sir Charles is broad-minded about the failings 
of the Spanish royal house and gives plenty of information about the dis- 
reputable side of the private lives of the over-sexed Bourbons. He is less 
tolerant of the politicians (political hacks, he calls them) under the constitutional 
monarchy from 1876 to 1924 and the 1931 Republic. The tone of the book will 
probably be more embarrassing to the more liberal-minded monarchists than to 
republicans, and it is symptomatic of the author’s approach that he speculates 
(pp. 163-4) as to whether Spain’s troubles might have been avoided in modern 
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times if Don Carlos and his descendants had succeeded to the throne of Fer- 
dinand vi. It contains a good deal of information not easily accessible, but 
this is not a history to be taken very seriously, and the last chapter gives the 
impression of having been put together hurriedly. We are not even told who 
Juan Carlos’s mother is, although this has some significance for those interested 
in Spanish dynastic problems, and there is no discussion of the position of the 
other pretenders to the throne of Spain whose names are still, in times of unrest, 
sometimes scrawled on walls in Spain. HELEN F. GRANT 


PORTUGAL AND THE PORTUGUESE WorRLD. By Richard Pattee. Milwaukee, 
Bruce Publishing Company, 1957. vii+350 pp. Maps. Bibliog. Index. 
$7.50. 

Dr Pattee has set himself the task of providing ‘a portrait of contemporary 

Portugal’ and her overseas possessions as they exist today: the ‘Portuguese 

World’ does not therefore include Brazil. Three long sections contain a summary 

of the history of Portugal, and the second and shorter half of the book consists 

of two chapters on Salazar and the New State, a brief description of the over- 
seas provinces, an exposition of the controversy about Goa, some considerations 
on Portuguese international policies, and a note on the church in Portugal. 

The historical section, modestly presented, makes no claim to transgress 
the bounds of orthodoxy. The fanatical Sebastian is given the benefit of the 
doubt, but the same clemency is withheld from the regalist Pombal. Yet is 
there any question which of them caused his country the greater harm? 

In dealing with the existing Portuguese regime, the author gives a readable, 
if again not very original, account of the revolution of 1926 and of the reforms 
accomplished since then. Dr Salazar’s background and his intentions are © 
adequately set forth, but it seems a pity that such questions as the role of the 
National Assembly, the future of the corporations, and the censorship should 
have been relegated to footnotes. There is some loose writing: the first page 
tells us that Portugal has ‘one of the more unique civilizations in Europe’ and 
that despite the ‘formidable political influence that has always emanated from 
Madrid’ the Portuguese have retained their ‘illusive personality’. Nevertheless, 
the book will not be without use, especially in the United States. 

H. V. LIVERMORE 


FINAL REPORT. By Colonel Jozef Beck. New York, Robert Speller, 1957. 
xiii+278 pp. Illus. Index. (Makers of History Series, Vol. VII.) $6. 
Tus book is unfortunate both in its translators and in the temperament of its 
author. Sometimes the text is incomprehensible; often its meaning is obviously 

different from that of the words in which the translators try to convey it. 

It cannot be said that the reader is offered any information of value. The 
general level of the narrative may be illustrated by the sentence: ‘In the autumn 
of 1937 the threat of the dynamic German policy became quite clearly noticeable 
—and the new Germany was arming passionately, stirred by the maximalistic 
doctrine of Hitler’ (p. 129). In favour of Beck’s rapprochement with Germany in 
January 1934 the threadbare argument reappears that the Austrian Hitler was 
expected to be innocent of Prussian hostility towards Poland. 

All that Colonel Beck’s memoir does is to present a list of his notorious 
prejudices, against Zaleski and Simon, against the French and the Czechs: 
there is a particularly crass instance on p. 125 where the talk is of Monsieur 
Léger’s ‘very mean personality’. As for the end of Beck’s life, it is impossible 
to feel much respect for his letter dated 9 October 1939, to President Raczkie- 
wicz (pp. 233-5): even here he cannot conceal his resentment against the new 
Polish Government in France, a Government composed of men very much more 
representative of the Polish people than was that of Beck and the other colonels. 

ELIZABETH WISKEMANN 
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JUSTICE IN HunGARY To-pDAy: Third Report of the International Commission 
of Jurists on the Hungarian Situation and the Rule of Law, September 1, 
1957—January 31, 1958. The Hague, International Commission of Jurists, 
1958. 72 pp. No charge. 

THE repressive measures taken by the Hungarian authorities after the rising 

in October 1956 have been kept in force and in some ways intensified during 

1957 and the early part of 1958, and this Report (which covers a period prior 

to the execution of Imre Nagy) makes as depressing reading as its predecessors, 

It contains the relevant legislation enacted to deal with so-called revolutionary 

activities, various reports of speeches of leading Hungarian politicians, and 

statistics of trials held under emergency legislation. There is a total absence of 
recognized judicial guarantees, such as the right of an accused to be informed 
of the charge in good time before the trial, and his right to be represented by 
counsel of his own choice and, above all, to be tried by an impartial tribunal. 

When all this is added to the fact that the Hungarian Bar is severely hampered 

in its activities, it is not difficult to imagine the plight of those who have had 

the misfortune of incurring the displeasure of the Hungarian authorities. The 

International Law Commission has done well not to allow this melancholy 

chapter of history to fall into oblivion. F. Honic 


Ko JE Kou Jucostavij!: Biografski Podaci o Jugoslovenskim Savremenicima. 
Belgrade, Sedma Sila, 1957. 810 pp. 2,300 dinars. 

STUDENTS of Communism will welcome the publication of this work of reference, 
the first ‘Who’s Who in Yugoslavia’ since 1928. It contains almost six thousand 
entries, each giving the date, place of birth, present occupation and address, 
and a summarized biography with special emphasis on the years of the war and 
since. The entries, which vary greatly in length and completeness, cover most 
walks of life. Marshal Tito’s opponents, whatever prominence they may have 
achieved in the Communist movement, the churches, or academic life, are not 
mentioned in this compilation which, according to its editors, ‘displays the 
characteristics of our socialist times’. IvAN AVAKUMOVIC 


U.S.S.R. 


INSIDE Russia Topay. By John Gunther. London, Hamish Hamilton, 1958. 
591 pp. Maps. Bibliog. Index. 25s. 

WRITING in a quarterly review, it is agreeable to add one’s mite to the chorus 
of praise which greeted this book when it appeared some months ago. Soviet 
Russia is a controversial subject and Mr Gunther is to be warmly congratulated 
on having won the unanimous acclaim of the critics—an almost unprecedented 
record for a book of this nature and scope. Mr Gunther’s very skilful blending 
of keen first-hand observation, shrewd questioning and brain-picking in and out 
of Russia, and voracious reading has produced the most comprehensive, 
balanced, stimulating, and well-written guide to Russia on the market. When 
one recalls the massive obstructions facing a reporter interested in the way of 
life, the Government, and the ruling cliques of the Soviet Union—Mr Gunther's 
previous expedition to darkest Africa must have been a picnic in this respect 
compared with the Soviet journey—admiration deepens for all that this survey 
contains. 

The section on the topical subject of Soviet education and scientific training 
is specially worth reading, for it contains much fresh, illuminating information 
gathered in interviews with Soviet authorities. In the secondary schools and 
before specialization properly begins, Mr Gunther believes that Soviet children 
are ahead of American children in their knowledge of mathematics and science. 
He was clearly impressed by the curricula and the teaching in the schools he 
visited and pays generous tributes to the great Soviet scientists who produced 
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the Soviet sputniks. His final assessment of Soviet foreign policy (based on a 
careful analysis of facts and ideology) is not optimistic for he believes that world 
domination is ‘utterly basic to Soviet policy’. ‘The Russians want peace but 
they are still gambling for the world’ (p. 508). The scope of this book is so large 
—embracing as it does Soviet home and foreign policies, the personalities of the 
Soviet leaders, changes since Stalin’s death, planning aims, new advances in 
science, the arts—that mistakes are almost inevitable. It would be pedantic to 
list the various slips and errors noted in a book which, on the whole, is so fair- 
minded and sound in judgement. One error cannot be let go unnoticed, how- 
ever, for as resuscitated by Mr Gunther it may give even wider currency to a 
notorious Soviet lie. That is the story of the murder by the British of the 
twenty-six Baku Commissars near Ashkhabad in Trans-Caspia in 1918 (p. 152). 
In fact, there were no British forces in the Ashkhabad area at this time but 
General Maleson, the British commanding officer in the contiguous area of 
Trans-Caspia, gave special instructions to the White Russian government of 
Ashkhabad, who had seized these Commissars, to hand them over to him as 
hostages for British prisoners in Bolshevik hands in European Russia. They 
were nevertheless summarily murdered by the White Russians. Perhaps Mr 


Gunther would consider revising his version of this episode in another edition of 
his book? 


A History OF SoviET Russia. By Georg von Rauch. Trans. by Peter and 
Annette Jacobsohn. London, Thames & Hudson, 1957. xiii+493 pp. 
Maps. Bibliog. Index. 42s. 


A GENERAL history of Soviet Russia since 1917 has long been lacking in English. 
This translation of Professor von Rauch’s book will therefore go some way to 
meet a definite need, until it is replaced by something better. It is not a book of 
original research, being largely based on secondary sources of very varying 
value. There are many factual errors, while the interpretations of certain 
obscure Communist policies and events are occasionally of dubious validity. 
This is notably so in the case of Dr von Rauch’s treatment of Beria’s career 
after Stalin’s death—about which, in fact, we know extremely little apart from 
the slanted Soviet story. Yet Dr von Rauch concludes that in his opposition to 
the hegemony of Great Russia in the Soviet Union Beria was ‘acting not on 
principle but on tactical considerations and personal ambitions’ (p. 430). It 
may be so, but the grounds for an historian’s verdict are not yet available, nor 
does Dr von Rauch attempt to quote them. It is not surprising that, as a 
German, Dr von Rauch slurs over the worst excesses of German policy in the 
occupied Russian territories and definitely attributes the somewhat controversial 
Katyn murders to the Soviets. The concluding peroration on the nature of 
Bolshevism and the ‘oecumenical conviction’ required for its destruction (p. 442) 
strikes an alien note and might preferably have been omitted in the English 
translation. C. G. 


STALIN UND SEINE ERBEN. By Wilhelm Starlinger. Wiirzburg, Marienburg- 
Verlag, 1957. 344 pp. DM 14.80. 


Stalin und seine Erben, like Hinter Russland China and Russland und die 
Atlantische Gemeinschaft (reviewed in International Affairs, January 1958), was 
published after Professor Starlinger’s death in May 1956. As he himself makes 
clear at the beginning, the underlying theme of the book is the attempt to relate 
developments after Stalin’s death to geo-political factors and character traits 
of Russian man. The expressions ‘Russian man’ and ‘biological make-up’ not 
only occur frequently but are actually seen as deciding factors in the develop- 
ment of the Soviet Union. It is therefore not surprising that a large part of the 
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book deals with population questions, and that a number of the measures of the 
post-Stalin era are explained by what the author calls the ‘biological decline 
(Abstieg) in the Bolshevist State’. In two further lengthy chapters, “Die geblieb- 
enen Engpiisse der Leistung’ and ‘Die Diadochen’, the author deals with 
economic problems and the conflicts within the post-Stalinist leadership. 

The ideological changes (whose importance the author scarcely takes into 
account), the reforms in the system of economic control, developments in the 
minorities policy, and problems of relations between the Soviet Union and the 
countries of the Eastern bloc, are barely touched upon (except in the case of 
relations between the Soviet Union and China). The virgin lands campaign, 
on the other hand, is described in enormous detail and is attributed above all to 
the fear of a too powerful China. The author sees the political conflicts in the 
period after Stalin’s death chiefly under the aspect of the struggle for personal 
power (emphasizing particularly the national origins of the leaders concerned), 
while the basic political problems of these conflicts are left in the background. 

WOLFGANG LEONHARD 


SovIET RuSSIA AND THE WESTERN ALLIANCE. By J. A. Corry. Toronto, 
Canadian Institute of International Affairs, 1958. v-+102 pp. $1.25. 


In this short book an attempt is made to review the basic aims of Soviet policy 
and their motivation by external and internal developments. In the author’s 
view, the main aim of Soviet policy is to weaken the Western alliance by what- 
ever means are most suitable at the time, for which purpose ‘the promotion of 
Communism around the world is the means rather than the end in itself’. On 
this assumption, he argues, the shifts and changes in Soviet policy become 
explicable. As a threatening attitude in Europe led to the consolidation of the 
Western alliance, the scene of the struggle was shifted to Asia and the Middle 
East, where Western interests were at times divergent. The strength of 
nationalist sentiments in these countries was recognized and encouraged and 
the role of indigenous Communist Parties played down. Soviet disarmament 
propaganda has been and is used to encourage Western peoples’ resentment at 
their own armaments burden. A more liberal labour and social policy within 
the Soviet Union is mainly determined by the inefficiency of the system of 
repression in the economic field; and the emphasis on production of capital 
goods and thereby on industrial potential for a possible future war has not been 
altered. To support his (perhaps over-simplified) assumptions the author has 
given a concise survey of Soviet foreign and domestic policy over the last ten 
years. Lyp1A Bott 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE SOVIET BUDGETARY SYSTEM. By R. W. Davies. 
Foreword by Alexander Baykov. London, Cambridge University Press, 
1958. xxi+373 pp. Diagrams. Index. 45s. 


Mr Davies has produced a well documented historical account of the Soviet 
budgetary system from the time of the revolution through the years of inflation 
to the outbreak of the last war. His is an eminently readable book on a subject 
which could be intolerably boring if it were presented in technical jargon. A 
good bibliography shows that the author is not thinking alone, although ap- 
proach and method of treatment are all his own. 

The country that launched the first sputnik still pursues a budgetary policy 
which most developed industrial societies would reject as outrageously regres- 
sive; but in this as in other spheres the Soviet Union is perhaps best described 
as the most developed of the underdeveloped countries. Indirect taxes whose 
injustices are characteristic of rural communities still provide the largest single 
item of revenue. On the other side of the accounts the Soviet model has no 
precedent in Russian history. Capital investment is financed mainly from the 
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budget. Expenditure has risen almost entirely as a result of growing allocations 
to the ‘national economy’. ‘What primarily distinguishes the Soviet planning 
system from other economic systems is that capital investment is planned 
centrally by the State’ (p. 193). Government spending is not subject to parlia- 
mentary control in Soviet Russia: ‘The budget debates and the work of the 
budget commissions act as an auxiliary control, but they are not essential to the 
operation of the budget’ (p. 186). 

It must be a matter for regret that the development of the budgetary 
system after the German invasion does not fall within the scope of the book. 
The large residuals on both sides of the accounts of post-war budgets remain 
unexplained. The currency reform of 1947 which deprived half the population 
of its reserves is dismissed in one sentence. More than a cursory chapter is re- 
quired to justify the policy of price reduction which followed three decades of 
inflation as the “crowning glory’ (p. 322) of the pre-war budgetary system. 
Before the Soviet experiment is presented as ‘universally applicable’ (p. 343) 
in other planned economies, particularly in underdeveloped countries, their 
leaders would seem entitled to an account of its cost, in human terms. 


Das SYSTEM DER SOWJETWIRTSCHAFT: Institutionelle Faktoren, Marginal- 
prinzip und Gleichgewicht in der Sowjetwirtschaft der stalinistischen 
Periode. By R. Roland Oertel. Introduction by Hans Raupach. Berlin, 
Duncker & Humblot, 1957. 209 pp. (Schriften des Instituts zum Studium 
der Sowjetwirtschaft an der Hochschule fiir Sozialwissenschaften, Wil- 
helmshaven-Riistersiel. Ed. by H. Raupach. Heft 1.) DM 18.60. 


TuIs book is sub-titled: ‘Institutional factors, the marginal principle, and 
equilibrium in the Soviet economy of the Stalin period’. What the author does 
is to set up a kind of model of Stalinism, and he applies to its functioning the 
analytical apparatus of Western equilibrium economics. The value of his 
approach lies in its stress on the dominance of State-determined objectives 
within Soviet economic processes. Thus Dr Oertel treats wage and salary 
differentials as a system of ‘loyalty premia’, i.e. as a reflection of authority’s 
valuation of the services of individuals in relation to authority’s preference- 
scale, which is a stimulating way of looking at the subject. It is also right to be 
reminded that non-economic objectives, such as the maintenance of power, 
have entered repeatedly into the calculations of those who govern Soviet 
economic life. This is, altogether, a most thought-provoking study. Its weak- 
ness, in the opinion of the reviewer, lies in its needless insistence that reality 
corresponded fully with the more extreme assumptions of the model, although 
the value of the study does not depend on such exact correspondence. It is a 
pity that Dr Oertel should (for instance) argue in favour of the untenable pro- 
position that Russian workers really are ‘slaves’ (p. 65), and that he should 
repeatedly adopt a combative phraseology which is more familiar to us in 
Soviet works about the West. A. NOVE 


SoviET UNION IN FAcTs AND FicureEs. 1958 ed. London, Soviet News, 1958. 
215 pp. Illus. 5s. 


THIS is an expanded edition of an information booklet on the U.S.S.R. first 
brought out in 1956. More detailed information is now given in all the economic, 
social, and political sections, while such subjects of tourist appeal as literature, 
art, sport, and travel have been well illustrated and allotted a total of twenty 
pages instead of the mere half-page given in the earlier edition. Additional 
illustrations have been well chosen to represent the diversity of life in the 


U.S.S.R. Lyp1A Bott 
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MIDDLE EAST AND MEDITERRANEAN 


Tue Mipp1e East: A Political and Economic Survey. 3rd ed. Ed. by Sir 
Reader Bullard. London, New York, Toronto, Oxford University Press for 
the Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1958. xviii+569 pp. Maps. 
Index. 45s. 


THE appearance of a third edition of the already indispensable Chatham House 
Survey of the Middle Eastern countries is extremely welcome. Under dis- 
tinguished editorship, and aided by a surely unique group of scholars and 
writers of well-known capacity and authority, the compilation represents not 
only a necessary bringing up to date but an appreciable improvement even 
upon the already very high standard attained in former editions, those of 1950 
and 1954, the lines and format of which are, nevertheless, closely followed. 
Essential political, and some other, information up to the end of February 1958 
is contained, though in the economic field it has not been possible to include 
figures later (in most cases) than those for 1956. 

The introductory chapter, of a scale and quality well deserving publication 
as a separate work, covers the climate and resources of the region (taken as 
including Cyprus and the Sudan but—perhaps regrettably—excluding Libya), 
its ancient and modern history, its social and religious composition, and its 
agriculture, commerce, and industries. Thereafter, each territory is considered 
in greater detail, with a brief but illuminating account of its land and people, 
history (especially recent), constitution and administration, economics and 
resources, internal make-up and foreign relations, society and culture. The 
treatment, roughly uniform in scope and order for each country, is designed to 
supply, without unreadable aridity, maximum helpful information in minimum 
space, and shows every sign of meticulous attention to detail in every branch 
with skilful and flexible overall editing. The authorities quoted in footnotes, 
and the nine-page Reading List provided, indicate the mass of material from 
which the text has been distilled. 

It is, inevitably, not impossible for the critical reader to question minor 
points of spelling, omission, emphasis, or even opinion; but in the provision, 
with complete objectivity, of so rich a feast of detailed information, in a form 
pleasantly readable also by the interested general reader, Chatham House has 
once again performed a service of real value. The book will be superseded only 
by its own future editions. S. H. LonGRIGG 


THE MIDDLE East 1958. 6th ed. A survey and directory of Arabia, Cyprus, 
Egypt, Iran, Iraq, Israel, Jordan, the Lebanon, Libya, the Sudan, Syria 
and Turkey, with geographical, historical, economic and educational sur- 
veys, concise information about political, industrial, financial and cultural 
organisations, and Who’s Who in the Middle East. London, Europa 
Publications, 1958. xvi+477 pp. 70s. 


TuIs compilation follows closely the lines adopted in recent previous years, with 
improvements in detail and alterations to ensure up-to-dateness but with reten- 
tion of the features which have made the work valuable—and, indeed, unique 
within its field—in the past. The historical sections are initialled by scholars of 
high repute, the Constitutions and present Cabinets and high officials of the 
leading countries are given in extenso, the economic sections are replete with 
many tables (usually with figures up to the end of 1956), and a remarkable 
volume of information—in certain cases, perhaps, barely deserving of record?— 
is given for the legal systems, press, broadcasting, religions, political parties, 
finance, trade, industry, transport, education, and cultural institutions. Biblio- 
graphies (in which the critical can please themselves by detecting omissions) 
are provided for each country—and these include such outlyers as Libya, 
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Cyprus, and the Sudan. The arrangement is clear and consistent, the typography 
helpful. The maps could be substantially improved. 

It is, inevitably, not difficult to find surprising omissions from (and perhaps 
surprising inclusions in) the interesting ‘Who’s Who in the Middle East’, of 
which seventy pages conclude the volume; nor are certain slips or omissions in 
the body of the work always of the inevitable, and therefore pardonable, 
variety: for instance, the ‘Petroleum Resources’ paragraphs of Mr Fisher’s 
sound ‘Physical and Social Geography’ chapter (pp. 8-9) seem not to have been 
quite adequately revised. Elsewhere, since political information in the book 
is completed up to February 1958, could not oil-production figures for 1957 
have been included? They are published, with substantial accuracy, in the first 
week of every January. S. H. LoNGRIGG 


DouBTS AND DYNAMITE: The Middle East Today. By Emile Bustani. Foreword 
by Woodrow Wyatt. London, Allan Wingate, 1958. 159 pp. Map. 18s. 
MR BustanI, a restless, extrovert, impetuous Arab Nationalist with a European 
education, considerable shrewdness, and world-wide contacts—and a highly 
successful industrialist—has written, in obvious (and frankly admitted) haste, a 
political essay of considerable interest, upon matters which are currently of 
high, or urgent, importance. His generally pro-Western, and indeed pro- 
British, attitude does not preclude trenchant criticisms of the West’s policies; 
but these are sincere, well-argued, and often generous, and they carry a con- 
viction altogether remote from the crude and vulgar rhetoric of many (not least 
Cairene) Middle Eastern nationalists. His judgements, at times too sweeping— 
as indeed this style of writing demands—and even unjust, are relieved by an 
optimism which in turn is not always, one may feel, easy to justify; Bustani 
does not always appreciate the profundity of the difference between Western 
and Middle Eastern viewpoints, which no mere process of ‘getting together’ and 
frank speaking will, as he seems to hope, remove. But the book is, with no more 
than detailed reservations, to be strongly recommended to the old school of 
British thinkers on foreign affairs, whose traditional views—or, more truly, 
emotions—will receive rough knocks in Bustani’s pages: his opinions, often 
unpalatable to a British reader, are nevertheless revealing, carry much convic- 
tion, and often indicate, if they do not contain, the heart of the matter. If the 
West does not learn from this book the force and vitality (not unmixed, let us 
admit, with crudity and even malice) of Arab nationalism, nothing will teach it. 
S. H. LONGRIGG 


THE MIDDLE EAST IN TRANSITION: Studies in Contemporary History. Ed. by 
Walter Z. Laqueur. London, Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1958. xix+513 pp. 
Index. 40s. 

Tuts book sets out to take a social snapshot of the Middle East today. It 

contains essays by over thirty writers of all nationalities: some are reprints, 

others specially written for it ; and they range from the reflections of Sir Hamilton 

Gibb and Sir Isaiah Berlin to an article from the New York Times Sunday 

magazine. 

However skilled the editor, a book by so many hands lacks pattern. Mr 
Laqueur has done his best, dividing his material into a first part on social and 
economic phenomena, and a second on Communism and Soviet influence. The 
latter can be eaten at a meal, and provides some interesting information, by 
Soviet as well as foreign writers, on the zigzagging the Soviet Union is obliged 
to do in order to reconcile its exploitation of Arab nationalism for Russian 
purposes with its treatment of its own Muslim minorities. All the writers concur 
that Islamic soil is promising ground for Communism. The first part deals 
more patchily with its enormous subject: much of the material is familiar, some 
almost platitudinous. But for those who cannot afford the prohibitive cost of 
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travel all over the Middle East its cumulative evidence about essentials will be 
useful. For instance, it hammers home the psychological importance of the 
Egyptian revolution in changing the mood of the whole area even though its 
practical domestic achievements are still slight; it reveals how considerably 
Western pressures and seductions have contributed to Nasser’s appeal as against 
that of the old aristocratic nationalists!; it comes back and back to the 
phenomenal carelessness of Arabs and Iranians for the technical training without 
which they cannot be the kind of people they want to be; it reveals the gap which 
yawns between building new gadgets and putting them to social purpose. It is 
easier to dip into than to read, but, if read in full, it catches an arresting likeness 
at a moment in time, and so is useful not only now but in the future. 
ELIZABETH MONROE 


MULTITUDES IN THE VALLEY: Church and Crisis in the Middle East. By Denis 
Baly. Greenwich, Conn., The Seabury Press, 1957. ix+ 307 pp. $5. 


In the first part of this book Mr Baly gives a very fair and reasoned account of 
the cases for and against the Arabs and the Jews. He also gives a brief review 
of the Christian communities in the area. In the second part, however, which 
deals with the Western nations, he becomes confused. This is no doubt because 
he seeks to interpret Western policy in the light of Christian doctrine and in 
effect suggests that the West is synonymous with Christendom—which cannot be 
taken as axiomatic. We have today two opposing materialistic cultures, and 
material gain with security is more likely to be the basis of national policy 
than the principles of Christianity. Hence Mr Baly’s difficulty. 

He writes from long experience of the Middle East and a deep knowledge 
of the Bible, but he is inhibited by prejudice. As a missionary and a lecturer 
in political science in the U.S.A. he finds it easy to criticize his own country, 
Britain. Though he declares that it is the duty of the Church to be valiant for 
truth, he does not face this fact when it would condemn the United States’ oil 
policy in the Middle East. He does, however, contrast the ‘huge salaries’ paid 
to United Nations officials overseas which ‘have given such offence to the local 
populations’ (p. 152) with the tradition of service which the British demand of 
their officials abroad. 

At the conclusion Mr Baly offers his solutions to the problem, but fails to 
convince, chiefly because he ignores the responsibility of the Arabs to help 
themselves. Pouring uncontrolled funds into the Middle East could never solve 
anything. It is agreed that economic aid must be without political conditions 
but, to be effective, it should be allocated for specific undertakings. Further- 
more, to suggest an unlimited supply of arms from the West because they are 
also obtainable from Russia (p. 290) is hardly Christian and is certainly not 
likely to make for peace. However, Mr Baly forces the reader to think, and this 
is a virtue, even if he cannot offer a logical conclusion to the problem which he 
set himself. J. E. F. GuEri1z 


AN ANNOTATED RESEARCH BIBLIOGRAPHY OF STUDIES IN ARABIC, ENGLISH, 
AND FRENCH OF THE FELLAH OF THE EGYPTIAN NILE 1798-1955. By 
Lyman H. Coult, Jr. with the assistance of Karim Durzi. Coral Gables, 
Florida, University of Miami Press, 1958. v-+144 pp. Map. 

THIS exceedingly useful book contains 831 items, with a succinct statement of 

the relevant contents of each and a longer or shorter critical analysis and 

evaluation of the data supplied. The books or articles are grouped chronologic- 
ally under eight headings (which themselves seem somewhat arbitrary), but 
individual authors are easily traced through cross-references and an author 
index. Equally if not more useful is the subject index, which lists not only the 


1 Both the book and the review were written before the Iraqi revolution of July 1958. 
—Ed. 
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relevant works but also the page references in each of thém. The thoroughness 
which this implies is evident also in the critical analyses, and the book as a 
whole could well serve as a model for other annotated bibliographies. With so 
much in its favour, it is to be regretted that the material covers only works 
written in English, French, and Arabic, and that French libraries have not been 
consulted, H. A. R. Gps 


TUNISIE NOUVELLE: Problémes et Perspectives. By Salah-Eddine Tlatli. 

Tunis, Sefan, 1957. 294 pp. Illus. Maps. Charts. Frs. goo. 
Tuis book is packed with information concerning the geography, social and 
economic conditions, and industrial and economic possibilities of Tunisia. It is 
also remarkably readable and abundantly illustrated with photographs, graphs, 
and maps. One of the most interesting of the latter shows the remarkably close 
relation between the density of olive trees and the density of population. In 
fact it is hard to imagine a better introduction than this book to the serious 
study of Tunisian affairs apart from political matters which the author does not 
discuss. The book makes quite clear the grim economic prospect before Tunisia, 
since the country has an inadequate and irregular rainfall and few natural re- 
sources but a rapidly increasing population. Yet the author faces the future with 
an optimism which he justifies by moderately expressed and well-argued con- 
sideration of the possibilities. If he is inclined habitually to attribute the acute- 
ness of the problem to the evils of the former protectorate regime without re- 
cognizing that some of the possibilities of solving it are also due to that regime, 
this is a natural reaction to official publications of the preceding era which were 
just as biased in the opposite direction. 

It is reassuring to find that the author is anxious to preserve and utilize as 
much as may be of the older civilization, with its beautiful arts and crafts, and 
does not pin his entire hopes on the development of an all-pervading mechanized 
industrialization for which, as he recognizes, Tunisian conditions are not 
adapted. His plan for extending over the entire country the cultivation of the 
olive, which he regards as the most fundamental element in the Tunisian 
economy, may be somewhat exaggerated—and in any case are not almonds 
more suitable for the higher ground?—but it is nonetheless a useful corrective 
to the vision of fanatical believers in modern machinery. All in all, this book 
does much credit to the author and to the regime of independence of which he is 
an enthusiastic supporter. NEVILL BARBOUR 


LA PENINSULE ARABIQUE: Terre Sainte de l’Islam, Patrie de l’Arabisme et 
Empire du Pétrole. By Jean-Jacques Berreby. Preface by Pierre Rondot. 
Paris, Payot, 1958. 270 pp. Maps. Bibliog. Frs. 1,200. 

M. BERREBY’s admirable book adds force to the argument that all books on 

current international problems should be written in French, because then they 

could be readable without ceasing to be scholarly. In the author’s own words, he 
has tried to find ‘le moyen terme entre |’affabulation romanesque et la froide 
accumulation de faits’ (p. 11). He has succeeded. 

In construction, his book offers a practically complete handbook to the 
Arabian peninsula, including its geography, history, economy, and social and 
political character. Since the book’s length barely exceeds: 250 pages, it is 
necessarily only the outline of a handbook, but brevity is achieved by lucid 
compression, never by superficiality. The five sections into which it is divided 
deal methodically with the sub-continent as a whole; with Saudi Arabia, with 
southern Arabia (the Yemen, Aden, and the Protectorates), with the Persian 
Gulf states, and with the place of the Arabian peninsula in the world. The 
penetrating chapter entitled ‘Sa majesté le pétrole’ ends with an ominous sec- 
tion on the Italian—Iranian agreement of 1957, which is not yet but cannot fail 


soon to be part of the history of the Arabian peninsula. M. Berreby’s final 
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conclusions are pessimistic, so far as Western interests are concerned; and that 
also seems necessarily to mean so far as Arabian interests are concerned. 

British readers will find little to quarrel with in this sympathetic study of 
problems so immensely relevant to ourselves, except perhaps for an occasional 
illustration of the congenital barrier of mutual incomprehensibility between 
British and French policy. When one reads of two princely conspirators in the 
Yemen that ‘leurs sympathies pro-britanniques connues auraient dt leur assurer 
le soutien de la Grande-Bretagne’ (p. 130), one can only sigh that perhaps it 
ought to have, but this does not mean, as M. Berreby supposes, that it did. The 
one other general matter for regret is the absence of an index. 

C, M. WooDHOUSE 


THE TRUTH ABOUT CONCENTRATION CAMPS IN Cyprus: Is There IIl-Treatment 
in Cyprus? By Michael N. Pissas. New York, Cyprus Federation of 
America, Committee on the Cyprus Question, 1957. 48 pp. 


VIOLATION OF HUMAN RIGHTS IN Cyprus: A Factual Documentation. New 
York, Cyprus Federation of America, Committee on the Cyprus Question, 
1957. I16 pp. 

THESE pamphlets are concerned with alleged ill-treatment on the part of the 
security forces in Cyprus. Much of the material will already be familiar to 
regular students of Cypriot affairs. The claims are exaggerated and the sources 
of both pamphlets highly suspect. Mr Pissas, for instance, as an Ethnarchy 
Councillor and the leader of the right-wing trade unions, would be doing less 
than his duty if he failed to make the most of the subject. Nevertheless, uneasi- 
ness on the question of ill-treatment does exist among reliable observers. And 
so long as the British authorities persist in evading the issue documents such as 
the above are bound to attract more attention than they deserve, especially 
abroad. NANCY CRAWSHAW 


THE First TEN YEARS: A Diplomatic History of Israel. By Walter Eytan. 
London, Weidenfeld & Nicolson, 1958. xi+-219 pp. Illus. Maps. Index. 21s. 


THE author of this excellent book is the Director-General of the Israel Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs. He has held this post ever since the establishment of the 
State ten years ago and is, in fact, now the senior of all the departmental heads 
in Israel: hence he speaks with experience and authority. To these qualities 
must be added the fact that it was Walter Eytan who, in 1947, himself planned 
the structure of the Foreign Ministry and trained many of its senior staff in a 
special school set up in Jerusalem towards the end of the Mandate. The last 
chapter of his book, on Israel’s Foreign Service, is thus perhaps the most in- 
teresting. The Foreign Ministry is one of the best run Ministries in Israel: many 
of my students in the Hebrew University want to get into it. This interest is 
due in part to Walter Eytan himself: he has resisted the temptation and op- 
portunity continually to tour the world. Self-effacing, he stays put in the 
Ministry, to give advice to his Minister and guidance to his staff, 

The rest of this well-written and sober book gives an account of the major 
diplomatic struggles involving Israel over the past ten years, starting with the 
negotiation at Rhodes in 1949 that culminated in the armistice agreements 
between Israel and, respectively, Egypt, Lebanon, Jordan, and Syria. The 
author was himself the principal Israel delegate, and gives an authoritative pic- 
ture of the close and friendly contacts then established between the Israel and 
Egyptian delegations. He was also one of those who conducted secret negotia- 
tions with King Abdullah at his winter palace in the Jordan Valley. 

Eytan describes the drive for the internationalization of Jerusalem, the 
frustrations experienced by the subsequent ill-fated Conciliation Commission, 
and the growth of the Arab boycott. (He does not, perhaps, emphasize suffi- 
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ciently the economic reasons for Egyptian refusal to make peace with Israel. 
As long as the boycott of Israel continues, Israeli-made competitive goods are 
kept out of most of Egypt’s Middle East markets.) There are useful chapters on 
the Arab refugees, the invasion of Israel by armed saboteurs, and the consequent 
Sinai campaign. All this upholds the official Israel point of view. The author is, 
however, at greater liberty when he describes Israel’s relations with Asia and 
Africa and with the Jewish communities of the Diaspora. He analyses ably the 
reasons for the decline of the Zionist movement since Israel was established: it is 
a pity that he does not go farther and give his own definition of who can call 
himself a Zionist today. 

There is no bibliography, but there are three good maps, twenty-two in- 
teresting photographs, and an index. EDWIN SAMUEL 


AFRICA 

AFRICA IN TRANSITION: Some BBC Talks on Changing Conditions in the Union 

and the Rhodesias. Ed. by Prudence Smith. Introduction by The Rt. 

Hon. the Lord Hailey. London, Max Reinhardt, 1958. xi+179 pp. 15s. 
THOSE fortunate enough to hear the original broadcasts in the B.B.C.’s enter- 
prising series on Race Relations in Africa will welcome the publication of this 
edited selection of twenty talks. The range of topics covered and the expertness 
of the contributors will enable this little book to take its place among the 
weightier contributions made in recent years towards understanding the issues 
involved in the racial conflicts in South and Central Africa. 

The book is divided into three parts, all held together by a typically incisive 
introduction by Lord Hailey. The first part covers the social and economic con- 
ditions of Africans: their health and abilities, the problems of migratory labour 
and of urbanization, the consequences of detribalization, and the changing 
status of women. The second part consists of two massive contributions to the 
basic argument in South Africa between those who uphold apartheid and those 
who favour economic integration between the different races. Neither Dr Ellen 
Hellmann (who holds to the latter view) nor Professor N. J. J. Olivier (who 
holds to the former) are party addicts. As academicians (who, nevertheless, are 
committed people) they succeed admirably in setting out the main issues that lie 
at the heart of the struggles between whites in South Africa. The attitude of 
the non-whites is described in the third part. Ezekiel Mphahlele, Literary Edi- 
tor of Drum magazine, writes about the problems of African intellectuals. An 
Indian economist discusses the uneasy place of Asians. And the Principal 
of a Coloured school gives a moving account of the difficulties of ‘God’s step- 
children’: those South Africans who are neither of the white nor of the black 
societies, but who lead an anxious and neurotic-making life wedged between the 
upper and the nether social groups. CoLtin LEGUM 


THE MAKING OF MODERN UGANDA. By Kenneth Ingham. London, Allen & 
Unwin, 1958. 303 pp. Maps. Bibliog. Index. 25s. 
IN little over half a century Uganda has developed from primitive tribalism to 
the threshold of independence as an African State. Much of the credit for the 
protection of Uganda as an African country must go to Sir Hesketh Bell, the 
first Governor in 1907, who was steadfast in safeguarding the Africans’ position 
against alienation of their land by settlers and plantation extension. Later, 
however, there was a serious danger that Kenya would swallow up Uganda in a 
Federation, in which the European interests in Kenya would predominate. 
Professor Ingham throws much light on the opposition to this suggestion by the 
European commercial interests in Uganda at that time. 
Economic progress has also been prodigious, largely on the basis of peasant 
agriculture, and today agricultural exports approach the {£50 million mark. 
Fifty years ago coffee, which is now Uganda’s most valuable crop, worth over 
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£20 million, produced only £174-worth of exports; cotton just over £1,000. 
Peasant farming has not only given cash incomes to the Africans but has pro- 
vided the wherewithal for Uganda’s industrial development, which lately forged 
ahead with the Owen Falls hydro-electric scheme, the Tororo Cement Works, 
and an up-to-date textile factory at Jinja. 

Professor Kenneth Ingham has told this fascinating story with a wealth of 
detail which is valuable for the historian as well as for those who have to un- 
ravel the tangle of loyalties and prejudices in Uganda’s politics, particularly in 
relation to the Buganda Lukiko and the position of the Kabaka, which threaten 
to undermine her emergence as a democratic nation-state. 

JOHN STONEHOUSE 


Economic PoLicy AND LaBour: A Study in Uganda’s Economic History. By 
P. G. Powesland. Foreword by S. Herbert Frankel. Ed. by W. Elkan. 
Kampala, Uganda, East African Institute of Social Research, 1957. 
Distributed outside East Africa by Kegan Paul Trench Trubner, London. 
x+81 pp. Map. gs. 

THE late Philip Powesland was a member of the dedicated team of lecturers and 
research workers at Makerere College, Uganda, which has produced a series of 
valuable studies on land, tribes, and economics in East Africa. This historical 
survey of the impact of money on a tribal subsistence economy illustrates the 
development of labour policies during the period of economic growth which has 
been dependent, to a large extent, on a fluctuating supply of migrant labour. 

The early migration of the Baganda dwindled when they took to growing 
cotton and coffee as cash crops, but the imposition of the Poll Tax on the out- 
lying tribesmen, such as the Alur and the Bagisu, produced new migrants in 
search of work. From over-populated Ruanda-Urundi, stimulated by Belgian 
taxation, migrants have been crossing into Uganda in large numbers, exceeding 
100,000 a year in several years since the war. 

A dependence on an unstable labour force is a severe handicap to Uganda. 
Efforts have to be made to change from a low-wage, low-output economy based 
on migrant labour to a high-wage, high-output economy with a stabilized labour 
force. This study poses the problem extremely well but the answers in economic 
and political policies have still to be found. JOHN STONEHOUSE 


LE REFERENDUM DU ToGo (28 octobre 1956): L’Acte de Naissance d’une 
République Africaine Autonome. By Edmond-Pierre Luce. Preface by 
Guy Périer de Féral. Paris, Pedone, 1958. viii+-152 pp. Bibliog. Frs. 
2,000. 

In England referenda interest psephologists; in France, lawyers. M. Luce, 

however, is not engaged in a mere academic exercise; he was concerned in the 

organization of the referendum on the Constitution of Togoland as an autono- 
mous republic within the French Union, and if this volume contains more 
documents and fewer amusing stories than some accounts of African elections, 
this makes it no less valuable. He does, moreover, include a brief account of the 
seven political parties which existed at the time in Togoland, and an interest- 
ing calculation of the significance of the numbers who did not vote. By taking 
the average in four previous elections he concludes that a proportion of 15 per 
cent not voting is normal, and that only abstentions in excess of this should be 
credited to the boycott of the referendum by the parties supporting complete 
independence for Togoland or the creation of an Ewe state. Since 77 per cent 
of registered voters did vote, and 93 per cent of the votes cast were for the new 

Constitution, the results are in any case pretty conclusive. 

M. Guy Périer de Féral, the chief organizer, in a preface reminds us that the 
repercussions of constitutional advance in Togoland have already led to dis- 
cussions of modifications in the constitution of the French Union. Some 
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months ago African leaders split on the question whether French West Africa 
as a unit, or all its territories separately, should form with France a federation 
of equal partners. At that time no one questioned the value of close association 
with France. L. P. MAIR 


POLITICS IN AN URBAN AFRICAN COMMUNITY. By A. L. Epstein. Manchester 
University Press for the Rhodes-Livingstone Institute, Northern Rhodesia, 
1958. xix+254 pp. Illus. Maps. Tables. Diagrams. Index. 28s. 

Tue African Mine Workers’ Union of Northern Rhodesia is the most powerful 

African organization in Southern Africa. Rightly it dominates this detailed 

study of African movements in Luanshya, one of the four Copperbelt towns. 

The development of the Union and the comparison with the earlier period are 

described with a perceptive use of documentary, published, and oral sources. A 

long and most interesting chapter analyses the membership of the branch at 

Luanshya and its relations with the local and central leaders. Despite somewhat 

scanty data a remarkably clear account emerges of the internal and external 

issues which face the Union. A chapter on the local activities of the African 

National Congress, with a vivid account of a boycott, describes the vicissitudes 

and opportunism of a protest organization in the fluid urban scene. But one 

wonders how typical this is of the many other branches of the Congress. Dr 

Epstein constantly illuminates the changing significance of tribal affiliations, 

and two final chapters discuss the judicial and social aspects of their trans- 

formation. 

This important pioneer study is a most valuable contribution to our under- 
standing of contemporary Africa; for the work of a sociologist, it is also relatively 
easy reading! RICHARD GRAY 


THE TREASON CAGE: The Opposition on Trial in South Africa. By Anthony 
Sampson. London, Melbourne, Toronto, Heinemann, 1958. xii+242 pp. 
Illus. 21s. 


THE Opposition referred to in Mr Sampson’s sub-title is not, as one might sup- 
pose, the United Party, but the largely disenfranchised majority of non-whites 
who conduct their political struggle by extra-parliamentary methods—not 
because they desire to do so, but because they have no alternative method of 
trying to influence public opinion. 

In 1956 the police arrested 157 people on charges of treason. The accused 
included whites, Africans, Coloured, and Indians. They ranged from a white 
clergyman to an African washerwoman; from a Coloured teacher to an Indian 
woman student. There were eight lawyers and seven doctors, a Member of 
Parliament, two lorry-drivers, trade unionists, a professor, and a bookmaker. 
Their common link was their support for the Freedom Charter which proposed the 
establishment of a wholly democratic society in South Africa. The treason trial 
began in December 1956, and although some of the accused have since been dis- 
charged, more than ninety were still on trial in mid-1958. As a skilful reporter, 
Mr Sampson brilliantly describes the earlier stages of the trial, and the impact 
it made on the crowds who demonstrated outside the Johannesburg Drill Hall 
which had been converted into a Court. 

But the bulk of the book is concerned with the origins and growth of the 
African National Congress, the principal political movement among non-whites. 
So far, the Congress has not found its historian. Mr Sampson does not pretend to 
be one. He restricts himself to a description of the different phases in the growth 
of Congress. He writes of its splits and of its failures, as well as of its achieve- 
ments and its struggle to provide a vehicle for the voteless Africans. This part 
of the book is immensely readable and accurate. It derives great value from the 
author’s profiles of a number of Congress leaders. These convey an intimate 
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feeling of the hopes and disappointments of men who, for various reasons, have 
come to identify themselves with radical nationalism: not always willingly. 
As in his previous book Drum,! Mr Sampson succeeds in capturing with 
enormous verve and accuracy the hopes and divisions, the suspicions and sacri- 
fices, the betrayals and loyalties of the non-white peoples of South Africa, and of 
their liberal white allies. CoLIn LEGUM 


SOUTH AND SOUTH-EAST ASIA 


PAKISTAN: The Development of its Laws and Constitution. By Alan Gledhill. 
London, Stevens, 1957. x-+263 pp. Bibliog. Index. (The British Com- 
monwealth: The Development of its Laws and Constitutions. Gen. ed. 
George W. Keeton. Vol. 8). 45s. 


PROFESSOR GLEDHILL set such a high standard in his companion study, The 
Republic of India (London, Stevens, 1952), that one opens this work with eager 
expectation. Here is the same careful scholarship, the same singling out of 
significant detail, but the broad vision which illuminated the former book is (for 
this reviewer) lacking. Is this due to the inconsistency between form and reality 
which is so evident in Pakistan today, and to the even more baffling aura of 
ambiguity which surrounds fundamental beliefs in the Islamic Republic? It is 
possible to argue that any man-made constitution is irrelevant, even unaccept- 
able to a believing Muslim. The laws of God which were revealed to man 
through His Prophet included certain rules for the conduct of government. 
These did not (somewhat obviously) include the Constitution of Pakistan. 
Therefore it has no place in the higher scheme of things. But the Constitution 
was devised by secular lawyers trained and steeped in the English legal tradi- 
tion. Certain Islamic provisions have been inserted (Articles 197 and 198), but 
these are as yet inoperative. What does Islam mean in Pakistan? There is a 
basic dilemma, which perhaps inhibited the author in drafting his book. 

The Constitution acknowledges the equality of man. Setting apart the 
wholly understandable provision that the President must be a Muslim, its terms 
honestly echo the declaration in Article 5: ‘all persons are equal before law’. 
Yet, surveying the last decade, the persecution of the Ahmadiyyas, the exclusion 
of the East Bengal Hindus from public affairs, it would be hard to assert that 
such equality exists, and that there is not a widespread belief that non-Muslims 
are, for political purposes, ‘second-class citizens’ or zimmis. Divergences be- 
tween the terms of the Constitution and political reality occur in detail. For 
example, on p. 107 of this book we read: ‘A person elected to the National 
Assembly and a provincial assembly will vacate his seat in the latter unless he 
resigns from the former within thirty days’ (paraphrasing Article 79). Yet the 
Speaker of the National Assembly remains a member of a provincial assembly, 
and a number of Ministers have retained ‘dual’ membership. Even in the purely 
legal sphere the Constitution does not fully reflect the present balance of power. 
The flood of Writ Petitions which has poured into the courts during the last two 
years is noticed by Professor Gledhill, but its importance is not stressed. Writ 
Petitions have been employed, at one extreme, to obtain the right to operate an 
ice-cream machine; at the other, to challenge the momentous decision to abolish 
‘communal’ constituencies. The people of Pakistan have, as it were, laid upon 
the courts the responsibility for safeguarding the individual and the community 
against abuse of power by the executive, the legislature, and other powerful 
bodies. 

Two-thirds of this book is concerned with the Constitution: the remainder 
with law and lawmaking. This latter part, so much more amenable to the 
methods of the academic lawyer, summarizes a mass of material with clarity and 
brevity. HuGuH TINKER 


1 Drum: A venture into the New Africa (London, Collins, 1956). 
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THE EvoLuTIon OF INDIA. The Whidden Lectures, January 1957. By Vijaya 
Lakshmi Pandit. Foreword by G. P. Gilmour. London, New York, 
Toronto, Bombay, Oxford University Press, 1958. vii+46 pp. 6s. 


Tuis small book contains three lectures given by India’s High Commissioner in 
the U.K. at McMaster University, Hamilton, Ontario. The book’s title is taken 
from the first lecture, in which Mrs Pandit gives her view of the historical pro- 
cess that has moulded India’s civilization. Against this background, Mrs Pandit 
then describes in the second lecture how the task of educating India’s 360 
million people is being tackled. The third lecture outlines the objectives of 
India’s Five-Year Plans, which, for the sake of the survival of democracy in 
Asia, it is to be hoped will be fulfilled. Mrs Pandit’s approach to the problems 
which she discusses reflects her earnest desire that the West should have a better 
understanding of her own country and her generous hope that her own country 
will not forget its debt to the West. JOSSLEYN HENNESSY 


Tue NEw INpIA: Progress through Democracy. Delhi, Planning Commission, 
Government of India; New York, Toronto, London, Manila, The Macmillan 
Company, 1958. x+412 pp. Illus. Index. Clothbound 35s. Paper- 
bound 17s. 6d. 


Tuts well-illustrated account of India’s Second Five-Year Plan of Economic 
Development has been produced in America, presumably for the information of 
the American reader. The subject is a difficult one to explain to a non-Indian 
and it is evident that the editors have been at considerable pains to put the 
original official document into a form that will be readily understood by people 
in the United States who may ask why their country is co-operating with a 
Government whose programmes for socialist development may not accord with 
their own ideas of how a State should function. Emphasis is laid on the fact that 
the carrying out of the big economic plans is within the framework of a demo- 
cratic society (at places the reiteration of this fact becomes a bit tiresome, but 
the editors presumably felt that it was necessary) and that Gandhi’s belief in 
the non-violent achievement of social justice is shared by the men at the helm 
of affairs today. The great achievement of the First Five-Year Plan is stated 
to be the winning-over of the people to whole-hearted co-operation in the plans 
and in the achievement of better standards. BERNARD FONSECA 


My Burma: The Autobiography of a President. By U Ba U. Foreword by 
J. S. Furnival. New York, Taplinger, 1958. 210 pp. $4.50. 


Tus fascinating book gives an intimate account of a career which, judged by 
any normal standard, has been highly successful. Brought up in Burma, where 
his education was impeded by frequent changes of residence which his father’s 
employment in the public service involved, U Ba U was able to read for the bar 
in London, to rise to high judicial office in Rangoon, and eventually to become 
the second President of independent Burma, Yet U Ba U’s account of his 
career leaves a prevailing impression of unhappiness, and it is evident that he 
has suffered in his private life a series of bereavements for which no public 
success could compensate. Perhaps for this reason, he seems at times to take a 
somewhat jaundiced view of his fellow men and to suspect ill intentions which 
do not necessarily exist. On the other hand, his prejudices lead to some enter- 
tainingly frank statements about well-known figures in pre-war Burma which any 
reader, other than those concerned, who knew the Burma of those days will en- 
joy. The story concludes with the author’s installation as President, and there 
are no revelations about the politics of the country during his term of office. 

B. R. P. 

PP 
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Mataya. By Norton Ginsburg and others. Seattle, University of Washington 

Press, 1958. xii+533 pp. Maps. Bibliog. Index. $6. 
THE authors describe their book as ‘the result of an interdisciplinary research 
project originally performed in 1955-56’ by a group of social scientists at the 
University of Chicago. The analysis, chapter by chapter, of the multi-racial 
population of Malaya and Singapore, with their involved cultural and economic 
circumstances, is based on an impressive number of up-to-date sources of in- 
formation listed in a valuable bibliography, and the result is a satisfactory ex- 
position of the main features of the situation in these countries today. The 
book will be, as the authors hoped, a useful reference aid for the increasing 
number of students likely to be interested in the new Commonwealth country 
of Malaya, the scene of the only attempt ever made to accommodate large 
numbers of Chinese in a non-Chinese nation, This attempt, moreover, is being 
made at a time when other influences are competing for the loyalties of the 
Malayan Chinese and could provoke a Malay nationalism to replace the supra- 
racial nationalism to which the first Government of independent Malaya is so 
honourably committed. 

Presumably as a result of the inter-disciplinary procedure which produced 
this book, topics are sometimes discussed from different points of view in differ- 
ent chapters, and the reader may run the risk of missing their significance in 
Malaya today. In spite of a number of accounts of Chinese education in the 
Federation, there is no clear statement of the bitter political feeling which this 
topic has aroused in recent years. Rubber replanting is not discussed in the 
important context of the mood of the kampong Malays today. There are two 
accounts of the origins of the Malayan Chinese Association, neither of which in- 
dicates one important particular motive, namely, the feeling among Chinese 
leaders at the end of 1948 that it was necessary to protect their community from 
the physical and political dangers of the emergency. Nor is sufficient attention 
given to the revival of confidence in 1952-4 during General Templer’s regime, 
when political development overtook the emergency as the chief theme in 
public life. ; 

There is no ‘King George VII College of Medicine’ in Singapore. Sir Patrick 
McKerron was Colonial Secretary in Singapore and not Secretary of State. 
‘Malakka’ and ‘Sun, Yat-sen’ are unusual renderings of familiar names. 


O. W. WOLTERS 


THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT IN INDONESIA. By Mohammad Hatta. Intro- 
duction by Roesli Rahim. Ed. by George McT. Kahin. Ithaca, Cornell 
University Press, 1957; London, Oxford University Press, 1958. xxxiv-+ 
121 pp. Tables. Index. $3. 24s. 

Tue Indonesian Constitution lays down that ‘the national economy shall be 

organised on a co-operative basis’. This volume brings together a number of 

speeches on the co-operative movement by the former Vice-President of the 

Republic of Indonesia, with an opening chapter, by the same author, on the 

Place of Co-operatives in Indonesian Society. In addition there is an Intro- 

duction by Mr Roesli Rahim, head of the Co-operative Service of the Indonesian 

Ministry of Economic Affairs, which gives an interesting account of the historical 

background of the co-operative movement in that country as well as some in- 

formation about the present state of co-operatives there. 

The author emphasizes how well the co-operative movement accords with 
the traditional forms of social responsibility in the Indonesian village. He is not 
hostile either to State ownership of large undertakings or to private enterprise, 
but he looks primarily to co-operatives to raise the economic standard of Asia, 
as well as to provide social and moral education. The co-operative ‘trains the 
individual to work for common needs without pressing the individual into 
becoming purely the instrument of the collectivity’ (p. 33). In Indonesia, credit 
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co-operatives are the most numerous while consumer co-operatives are few. 
Producer co-operatives have made moderate progress and the author attaches 
especial importance to their growth. AUDREY G. DONNITHORNE 


FAR EAST AND PACIFIC 


JAPAN’s Economic RECOVERY. By G. C. Allen. London, New York, Toronto, 
Oxford University Press for the Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
1958. xi+215 pp. Tables. Bibliog. Index. 25s. 


THE writings of Professor Allen on the pre-war economy of Japan are well 
known. In the latter part of 1954 he revisited that country in order to collect, 
through numerous interviews and investigations, the material for the present 
volume. ‘At the end of the Second World War, Japan’s economy was in ruins. 
Her great centres of population had been laid waste... The once massive 
export trade no longer existed, and the mercantile marine, in pre-war days the 
third largest in the world, had been reduced to a few coasting vessels’ (p. 16). 

During the early post-war years recovery was slow, and Japan received over 
$2,000 million of American aid up to 1951 (when it ceased). The occupation 
administration ‘was indifferent to economic recovery ... Its aim was to destroy 
completely the material basis of Japan’s imperialism, and at the same time to 
foster institutions and forms of organization believed to be favourable to 
democratic modes of life’ (p. 17). 

Some of its reforms were suited to the needs of the country, and have sur- 
vived. The chief example is the land reform, which created a rural community 
of peasant proprietors: today only 8 per cent of the cultivated land is farmed by 
tenants. Other reforms have been somewhat eroded during recent years. For 
example, the Zaibatsu were dissolved and anti-monopoly laws were passed, but 
economic power is again tending to be concentrated—although not so much as 
before the war—in a few large organizations, and the labour codes are not rigidly 
enforced in small-scale factories and workshops. 

The outbreak of the Korean War in June 1950 and the consequent ‘special 
procurement’ by the United States of supplies from Japan gave a great stimulus 
to the economy. By 1955-6 industrial output was four times as high as in 1948 
(and 50 per cent higher than pre-war) and real income per head was Io per cent 
greater than pre-war. 

Japan grows most of her food; in 1956, 17 million people were engaged i in 
agriculture (and producing high yields) as compared with less than 8 million 
in manufacturing. She diversified her manufacturing (with the collapse of the 
market for silk exports) in the ’thirties and it has been further diversified since 
the war, although textiles still remain the most important industry. Professor 
Allen describes the remarkable recovery which has taken place in the major 
fields of manufacturing. 

Foreign trade has recovered less than industrial output; in 1956 the volume 
of exports was only 73 per cent of pre-war. Trade has had to re-orient itself; 
only 8 per cent of exports now go to China, Korea, and Formosa, as against 
40 per cent before the war. It is still hampered by restrictions and discrimina- 
tory measures imposed by certain countries. Professor Allen points out (p. 175) 
that the ratio between Japan’s foreign trade and her national income ‘is now 
one of the lowest in the world’—11 per cent for exports and 14 per cent for 
imports. He does not seem unduly worried, however, about the difficulties of 
expanding it. I should have thought, given Japan’s very limited material 
resources and her net addition to the labour force of over 700,000 a year (p. 24), 
that this is one of her most serious problems. 
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Fortunately, the Japanese manage to save a considerable proportion of their 
national income; gross fixed capital formation alone forms a fifth of their gross 
domestic product (p. 25). “Her people have remained vigorous and hard- 
working ... and her economic organization is being restored to its former 
cohesion and efficiency’ (p. 189). But Professor Allen is guarded in his assess- 
ment of prospects: ‘Without a strong unifying purpose it may be difficult for an 
emotional people such as the Japanese to resist corrosive influences from without 
and to maintain social unity unimpaired’ (p. 189). F, BENHAM 


REMINISCENCES OF A YOUNGER Son. By Lieut-Colonel Piers William North. 
Kendal, Titus Wilson, 1957. 157 pp. Illus. 


In the course of a varied career Lt-Col P. W. North was in Japan during 1905-7, 
when he was attached to the Japanese Army as an officer interpreter. In 
Chapter 4 of this book he gives an entertaining account of his experiences while 
in Japan, where he spent ‘two happy years’. His nephew, Lt-Col O. B. M. 
North, M.C., had a different experience of the Japanese, since he was taken 
prisoner by them in 1942 and was sent to the Burma-Siam railway. On pp. 152-6 
he gives his impressions of the Japanese. He writes in a very fair and restrained 
way and makes some illuminating comments on the inconsistencies of the 
Japanese character and the reasons for them. F. C. JONES 


UNDERSTANDING CHINA: A Handbook of Background Information on Changing 
China. By Earl Herbert Cressy. Edinburgh, New York, Toronto, Nelson, 
1957. X+278 pp. Bibliog. Index. $5. 


THE profound alienation which at present divides the peoples and Governments 
of the United States and mainland China derives as much from historical, and 
largely emotional, causes as from any objective and rational assessment by 
either of the present attitudes and intentions of the other: on the one hand an 
almost hysterical hostility, bred partly of fear, against the supporter of the 
Chinese Government’s enemies both at home and abroad and its only dangerous 
opponent in the Pacific area; on the other, an intense and stubborn antagonism, 
induced by the almost traumatic shock of seeing an ancient friend and ally, to 
which the U.S. was emotionally deeply committed, suddenly and unpredictably 
engulfed by Communism. The most unhappy consequence of the formidable 
barrier which, as a result, has reared itself between the two countries is not the 
interruption of diplomatic and other contacts, serious though this is in itself, 
but the total blotting out of direct vision, of all immediate knowledge, that such 
a barrier effects. Encased behind an opaque wall of antipathy, each. side 
is at liberty to conjure up and sustain, undisturbed by any intrusive chinks of 
reality, its own stereotyped image of the opposing monster, red dragon or paper 
tiger, imperialist anti-Asian aggressor or murderous Marxist despot. 

Dr Cressy, who was for thirty-eight years an American missionary in China, 
has set himself the commendable aim of ‘providing a background and frame of 
reference for understanding China to-day’. The book is divided into five parts. 
The first four are largely historical, giving a brief account, interestingly pre- 
sented though necessarily sketchy, of the political, social, and intellectual 
development of the country from the earliest times until 1949. The last section, 
which sets out to give a picture of China under the present regime, is somewhat 
less satisfactory, being largely polemical in tone. Moreover, this part of the 
book may be misleading, and even dangerous, in its assessment of the possibility 
of an uprising against the present Government in China, and of the opportunity 
that such a situation might offer to Formosa for decisive action. 

D. E. T. LuaRD 
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CHANGING CHINA, By Michael Shapiro. London, Lawrence & Wishart, 1958. 
183 pp. Map. I5s. 

THE author is an Englishman who has lived in Communist China for some seven 
years. He writes very enthusiastically, with a peroration from Wordsworth, 
‘Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive...’ (p. 182). The result is the usual 
Communist material, twisting and misrepresenting the data on every point. 
Of special interest to us is his use, to document his account of pre-war conditions, 
of ‘a report published (in 1929) by the Institute of Pacific Relations . . . one of 
the National Councils of which is the Royal Institute of International Affairs’ 
—named presumably for the sake of respectability by association. Its author 
is, however, Chen Han-seng, now prominent in Communist China. 

Mr Shapiro does provide some new glosses, but is so blissful about Commu- 
nist progress that he is blind to any self-contradictions. For instance, in the 
middle of an account of the rule of terror exercised by the landlords, there are 
such passages as the following: 


In a Chekiang village in 1950, for example... only after he (the landlord) had 
been bound and stood there obviously helpless did they (the peasants) begin to 
speak up about his crimes and the sufferings he had inflicted on them (p. 35). 

In China, 90% of the grain was grown by peasants farming individually. Most 
rich peasants hired less than three labourers on the average. They had in all only 
about 10% of the arable land (p. 39). 


Similarly, in the middle of an account of the grip of capitalist monopoly in 
industry we read that ‘there was no vertical castellisation [sic] of industry at the 
time of liberation. Even fountain-pen manufacture was separated into many 
parts under different ownership’ (p. 94). 

Another example of the sort of sidelight blandly provided by Mr Shapiro is 
his explanation of ‘Why Chinese capitalists accept Socialism’ (Chapter VI). It 
was Hobson’s choice—between being liquidated or becoming a civil servant: 


Had there been two paths open to China’s capitalists—capitalism or socialism— 
there is no doubt they would have chosen capitalism. But only one path was avail- 
able, and they saw there was no point in being unhappy about it. In most cities, 
a minority of anything from 2% to 5% of the capitalists were progressive . . . under- 
stood things more clearly ... when it came to the point, there was even a com- 
petitive scramble to be in first, partly with the idea of gaining prestige and standing, 
or that the keenest might get the best positions as managers and directors of the 
transformed enterprises (p. 95). 


Recently, large numbers of such persons have been purged as ‘Rightists’. 
E, STUART KIRBY 


UNITED STATES 


ISOLATION AND SECURITY: Ideas and Interests in Twentieth-Century American 
Foreign Policy. Ed. by Alexander DeConde. Introduction by Paul H. 
Clyde. Durham, North Carolina, Duke University Press, 1957; London, 
Cambridge University Press, 1958. xi-+-204 pp. Index. 34s. 


Eacu of the seven essays in this book examines a strand in recent American 
foreign policy. Alexander DeConde writes on twentieth-century isolationism, 
Richard N. Current on the United States and collective security, S. Chalmers 
Vinson on military force and American policy, Robert H. Ferrell on the peace 
movement in America, William K. Allen on Cordell Hull’s Trade Agreements, 
William L. Neumann on the ambiguities in the American notion of national 
interest in Asia, and Kenneth L. Thompson on the uses of the contrasting 
theories of isolationism and collective security. All the writers are or have heen 
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university teachers: the essays were originally written as papers for an inter- 
university seminar. 

The standard of writing and of political analysis is uniformly high. The 
most valuable of the essays are those that deal with the less familiar of the 
subjects, particularly Mr Ferrell’s account of the peace movements since 1914, 
and Mr Vinson’s analysis of the change in American attitudes to the relationship 
between foreign policy and military power. What emerges most strikingly from 
the book is the way in which the acceptable theories of international relations 
at any period reflect the current necessities of power politics. In the ’thirties, 
as Mr DeConde points out, it was advisable for policy makers, regardless of their 
policy, to express themselves in the language of isolationism and neutrality. In 
the 1950s, to quote Mr Thompson, ‘the supreme paradox of American foreign 
policy is the necessity to seize and employ the essentially utopian instruments 
of collective security in a brutally realistic power-struggle’ (p. 182). There is an 
extensive and useful separate bibliography for each essay. CoRAL BELL 


ETHICS AND UNITED STATES FOREIGN Po.icy. By Ernest W. Lefever. Intro- 
duction by Hans J. Morgenthau. New York, Meridian Books, 1957. 
xix+199 pp. Bibliog. Index. $1.25. 


As Dr Lefever points out in the brief but useful bibliography at the end of this 
book, very little has been written on the bearing of Judaeo-Christian ethics 
upon the formulation and conduct of United States or any other Western 
foreign policy of recent date. His own ‘modest attempt’ to relate traditional 
religious values to the exigencies of present-day diplomacy—and, above all, to 
lay certain utopian and (as he shows) potentially dangerous illusions about the 
incompatibility of morality and power politics—is therefore something of a 
pioneering venture. Inevitably the very nature of his task predisposes him to 
criticism of some recent. United States actions—notably the General Assembly 
vote of 2 November 1956 against Great Britain, France, and Israel over Suez, 
‘an eloquent example of the fact that morality and faith can be sources of con- 
fusion as well as of wisdom in politics’ (p. 25). But he is eminently fair and 
constructive, and writes with much insight. 


AMERICAN DIPLOMACY IN THE GREAT DEPRESSION: Hoover-Stimson Foreign 
Policy, 1929-1933. By Robert H. Ferrell. New Haven, Yale University 
Press, 1957. London, Oxford University Press, 1958. ix+319 pp. Maps. 
Bibliog. Index. $7.50. 36s. 

PROFESSOR FERRELL has produced a sound and most thoroughly documented 

survey of American diplomacy from 1929 to 1933. He does not change the 

familiar outlines, but he adds some new colour and is particularly good on the 
personality of his statesmen. 

Narrative is one thing, analysis another; and the account of familiar events 
leaves Mr Ferrell little space for analysing them. His thesis is that the Depres- 
sion dominated American diplomacy—and, very largely, world diplomacy— 
in its time. On one level, this is obvious, but many of Mr Ferrell’s generaliza- 
tions are thrown out and then abandoned. Is it true to say that the Manchuria 
crisis ‘had its roots in the dire effect of the Depression upon the poverty-stricken 
Japanese proletariat and farm workers’? Is there much evidence that the 
work of the Disarmament Conference of 1932 was seriously affected by the fact 
that ‘the armament industries had the virtue of offering employment which 
was politically difficult to curtail’? We hear no more of these judgements. 

What is more serious, the analysis even of American diplomacy is somewhat 
cursory. Mr Ferrell lists four explanations of the course of American policy—the 
Great Depression, the heritage of assumptions and practices guiding American 
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statesmen, the personal abilities, or otherwise, of the men concerned, and 
‘events themselves’. The first two demand—and deserve—more cogent and 
detailed analysis than they get. The third, the best handled, was probably of 
marginal significance, given the state of American opinion at the time. And for 
the last—‘Each international event also had its own peculiarities, making 
American diplomacy easy or difficult as the case might be’. A. E. CAMPBELL 


FUNDAMENTAL LIBERTIES OF A FREE PEOPLE: Religion, Speech, Press, 
Assembly. By Milton R. Konvitz. Ithaca, Cornell University Press; 
London, Oxford University Press, 1957. xiii+420 pp. Index. $5. 4os. 


THE question of civil liberties in the United States is one of deep interest, and 
not only to citizens of that country. In his learned work Professor Konvitz 
limits himself to only one segment of this field, namely the extent to which, in 
recent times, the courts have succeeded in upholding the guarantees enshrined 
in the First Amendment to the Federal Constitution. It is thus a study of the 
courts, and particularly the Supreme Court, rather than of the general social 
context, and assumes in the reader a good deal of preliminary knowledge of the 
setting. For those with some acquaintance with the problem, the most original 
section will probably be that in which Professor Konvitz examines recent cases 
bearing on the question of the separation of Church and State. Professor 
Konvitz obviously believes that this separation should be absolute and that 
any form of co-operation, even if exercised with impartiality towards different 
confessions, carries within it seeds of danger. On questions of freedom of speech 
and writing, and in particular where literary censorship is concerned, the 
absence of any consideration of the groups agitating for restriction makes it 
impossible to get to the heart of the matter; unless one appreciates that in some 
respects America is a ‘plural society’ one cannot get very far. On the questions 
such as loyalty oaths, ‘guilt by association’, and the attempted outlawry of 
Communism, Professor Konvitz takes a straight libertarian point of view, and is 
particularly hard on Mr Justice Frankfurter for believing that a piece of 
legislation may be very unwise and yet strictly constitutional. The Supreme 
Court, as he shows it, is a poor shield, and judicial self-restraint an excuse for 
cowardice. One is inclined to think that some of the issues are less simple than 
they appear to Professor Konvitz, and that the wisdom of the Founding Fathers 
did not extend to providing an inspired answer to all national and inter- 
national problems that might face their descendants a century and a half later; 
but though the book is partisan it is well argued, and contains many useful 
quotations and references which are not otherwise easily accessible to the 
average British student. MAx BELOFF 


FOREIGN POLICY AND THE AMERICAN SPIRIT. Essays by Dexter Perkins. Ed. 
by Glyndon G. Van Deusen and Richard C. Wade. Ithaca, New York, 
Cornell University Press, 1957; London, Oxford University Press, 1958. 
xiii+254 pp. $3.75. 30s. 

Tuis is a delightfully readable collection of essays. The two main themes which 

the editors have chosen to illustrate are Professor Dexter Perkins’ central ideas 

about the study of diplomatic history. These are the existence of a unique 

American approach to foreign policy, which differentiates American diplomacy 

from that of other countries, and the danger inherent in the ‘revisionist’ writing 

on the United States’ excursions into war, particularly in this century. 

The concept of the uniqueness of American foreign policy is an essential 
one to the understanding of the United States’ conduct of affairs today, and 
Professor Perkins draws freely on contemporary history to illustrate his three 
premises—the role of public opinion in policy-making, the attachment to 
general principles, and the adherence to a pacific rather than a militarist 
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philosophy. From these the second theme springs naturally—the harmfulness 
of the ‘revisionist’ school of writers who have sought to establish the folly or 
wickedness of American entry into war and the futility of the results of such 
wars. Revisionism Professor Perkins sees in essence as ‘very largely wishful 
thinking after the event, history by unprovable hypothesis’ (p. 106). 

The two groups of essays portraying these ideas are admirably argued. It is 
perhaps questionable, however, whether the writer pays sufficient attention to 
the disadvantages of a foreign policy which is so greatly conditioned by a public 
opinion of considerable volatility, and whether he gives sufficient credit to the 
value of revisionist history in a definition rather wider than his own, The 
revisionist history of American wars is ‘written with a parti pris’ (p. 125); much 
in fact has sprung from such strong partisan bias as to make it unworthy of 
serious analysis. Yet to dismiss too much of revisionism in history is to run the 
danger of accepting a course of events as having been inevitable because it has 
happened. But from all these essays is gained the impression of a refreshing, 
original, and essentially humane mind which is confirmed by the articles on five 
more general subjects which end the book. GEOFFREY CHANDLER 


ANTITRUST IN PERSPECTIVE: The Complementary Roles of Rule and Discretion. 
By Milton Handler. Introduction by Jacob D. Hyman. New York, 
Columbia University Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1957. 
151 pp. Index. $3. 24s. 


THESE lectures are a short but fairly technical account of the generous paths of 
interpretation that the American Courts have trod in making law of the 
Sherman Act of 1890. The Act itself said little more than this: ‘Every contract, 
combination in the form of trust or otherwise, or conspiracy, in restraint of 
trade or commerce among the several States, or with foreign nations, is hereby 
declared illegai.’ It gave no definition of ‘trust’, ‘monopoly’, or ‘restraint’. 
These questions were deliberately left to the Courts to determine. One would 
think that prime facie the Sherman Act was less a great act of reform than a 
grim piece of legislative irresponsibility. So these lectures really show the 
Supreme Court, as in its rulings on civil liberties, acting as a third House of the 
Legislature. For the ‘rule of reason’ formulated by the courts to interpret the 
Act has become, in Professor Handler’s words, ‘a judicial rule of discretion 
rooted in the overriding policy of the statute to preserve and enrich com- 
petition’. As this dark saying suggests, the Supreme Court may not literally 
‘follow th’ iliction results’, but it does increasingly tend on great issues of public 
policy to make stare decisis run a poor second to the Zeitgeist as the font of 
interpretation. So these lectures on one special topic might well furnish (despite 
their liberal use of words like ‘concretion’ and ‘precedential’) a better under- 
standing of the inwardness of the American legal system than many a text-book 
on the broader topic. BERNARD CRICK 


THE PRESIDENT: Office and Powers 1787-1957. History and Analysis of 
Practice and Opinion. By Edward S, Corwin. New York University Press, 
1957. xiiit519 pp. Index. $6.50. 

PROFESSOR CORWIN’S book enjoys a deserved reputation as a lucid analysis of 

the development of the American Presidency since its inception. The present 

edition contains new sections aimed at assessing the changes that have taken 
place under Mr Eisenhower. Perhaps it is too soon to expect any profound 
judgement, but certainly the new material seems to lack the penetration of the 
earlier sections. In view of all that has been written about Mr Eisenhower else- 
where, it is hard to understand why Professor Corwin should quote with appro- 
val the statement that ‘the job never seems to get him down’. Nevertheless the 
book will remain invaluable for all who wish to understand this very complex 
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office. The index is neither comprehensive nor accurate—a wrong page reference 
is given for the Eisenhower doctrine, while the first Hoover Commission, men- 
tioned on p. 98, does not appear in the index at all. INA PARFITT 


LATIN AMERICA AND CARIBBEAN 


SEARCH FOR A LATIN AMERICAN Poticy. By Thomas W. Palmer, Jr. Fore- 
word by Frank Tannenbaum. Gainesville, University of Florida Press, 
1957. xi+217 pp. Map endpapers. Index. $4.50. 


THE question asked by Dr Palmer can be briefly put: what, in terms of national 
interest, should be United States policy towards Latin America? After a useful, 
if somewhat stark, account of why Latin America is important to the United 
States, he marks out the general lines of United States—Latin American relations, 
with particular focus on the important political, economic, and ideological 
problems, and discusses proposed methods of solving them. The chief grounds 
for concern he sees in dictatorship, nationalism, and Communism. He then 
provides a few case studies of recent relations with specific Latin American 
countries—Guatemala, Bolivia, Argentina, and Brazil—where American foreign 
policy has been severely tested. In his final chapter he concludes with some 
reflections on the probable course Latin American policy will take in the fore- 
seeable future. He has no blueprint for future United States action but makes 
certain suggestions. Greater high-level attention should be devoted to Latin 
America, and more and better personnel should be recruited for the relevant 
government departments. Latin Americans, no longer satisfied with mere 
‘goodwill’ on the part of Americans, need moral, political, and economic 
guidance, and this can best be furnished multilaterally through the Organiza- 
tion of American States, which should actually deal with problems instead of 
just writing reports about them. It may be wiser, he argues, to avoid the 
constant harping on political democracy for Latin America and instead to 
concentrate on other kinds of human progress—in economic, financial, social, 
and technical matters. 

This is a posthumous work by a young American scholar who also had 
practical experience in official assignments in Latin America. His book, con- 
stantly informative, is marked by maturity and poise of judgement, and there 
is no false optimism. Yet some of his basic assumptions are questionable, ‘I 
write with the enlightened national interests of my country as the paramount 
consideration’ (p. ix). But he does not carry his realism to the point of asking 
what happens when legitimate Latin American interests conflict with United 
States interests, however enlightened. Indeed he simply assumes that what is 
beneficial to the United States is also beneficial to Latin America. Equally, in 
the economic field it is ‘enlightened private enterprise’ (p. 102) that he would 
export southwards. But what happens when Latin American countries prefer 
intergovernmental loans to the private foreign investments favoured by the 
United States? Dr Palmer’s book is as revealing in its silence as it is in its 
information. JoHN LyNcH 


GOVERNMENT AND Potitics In Latin AMERICA. Ed. by Harold Eugene Davis. 
New York, Ronald Press, 1958. vi+539 pp. Maps. Tables. Index. $6.50. 


Tuis is a text-book synthesis of contemporary Latin American government and 
politics written by a number of American specialists—economists, lawyers, 
historians, and political scientists—and designed to answer three broad 
questions: what produces political power in Latin America, how is it exercised, 
and what policies does it pursue? The classification of material, if we discount 
the jargon of political science by which each section is headed, is intelligently 
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done. In Part I various contributors analyse in some detail the social, economic, 
and cultural forces behind political institutions, and there are useful discussions 
of revolutions, the army, political parties, and trade unions. Part 11 is a chapter- 
by-chapter account of the actual institutions of government: comparative 
constitutions, the presidency, legislatures, legal systems, municipal govern- 
ment, and the organization of international relations. Part 1 discusses the 
social and economic problems and policies of Latin American Governments and 
the administrative machinery at their disposal, but this section is so general and 
brief that it is much less informative than the previous two, Each chapter 
within the sections contains a select and critical bibliography. 

The book is scholarly and impartial and is characterized by a scrupulous 
respect for the institutions, religion, and peoples of Latin America; this is the 
tone set by Professor Davis in his opening and concluding chapters. The 
authors take account of the individual characteristics of each of the twenty 
nations of Latin America, but the book is given cohesion by a search for common 
denominators, and it is essentially a comparative study. There is a refreshing 
refusal to be dogmatic about democracy—‘it is a fact of history, not a dogma’ 
(p. 21)—and a constant caution in the use of terms like ‘dictator’ and ‘revolu- 
tion’, The book can be recommended for use at a university level both as a 
source of information and as a piece of interpretation by a group of American 
scholars who are in sympathy with their subject. JouN LyNncH 


VENEZUELA: A Brief Political and Economic Survey. Prepared by the Informa- 
tion Department, R.I.I.A. Mimeographed. London, Oxford University 
Press for the Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1958. 23 pp. Map. 
(Chatham House Memoranda.) 2s. 6d. 


BUSINESSMEN, journalists, and others needing a brief and accurate intro- 
duction to Venezuela will find it here. The memorandum is too condensed and 
dry to be read for pleasure, but it admirably fulfils its useful function of pro- 
viding essential information about the republic—land, people, history, recent 
politics, economy, labour conditions, education, and social welfare. The 
authors were writing before the overthrow of Perez Jiménez in January 1958, 
but—unlike the dictator himself—they evidently did not expect him to survive 
much longer. The causes of his downfall are clearly indicated. 
GEORGE PENDLE 


WiTH A CARIB Eye. By Edgar Mittelholzer. London, Secker & Warburg, 
1958. 192 pp. Illus. 18s. 


MR MITTELHOLZER, who was himself born and brought up in British Guiana, has 
provided a short, lively, and readable little book for the casual traveller in 
the British West Indies. Some of his conclusions are questionable, as, for 
instance, his statement that ‘illiteracy in the Caribbean is no higher than it is 
in many parts of America or even England’ (p. 25). And he probably under- 
estimates the importance of the colour problem. This is his world, and he sees 
it happily, through rose-coloured spectacles. There is nothing here for the 
scholar. The book does not even have an index. Mary PROUDFOOT 


BIBLIOGRAPHY AND REFERENCE 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER OF WoRLD Events: A Review of the Year 1957. 
Ed. by Ivison Macadam, assisted by Margaret Cleeve. London, New York, 
Toronto, Longmans, Green, 1958. xix+588 pp. Index. 105s. 

A PANEL of distinguished specialists have contributed to this annual survey. 

There are sections on political and economic history in all parts of the world 

as well as on the arts and literature in the United Kingdom. The layman will 
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particularly appreciate the thirty-page review of scientific progress in a year 
which was marked by the launching of the first artificial satellite and by con- 
siderable development in the field of applied nuclear energy. D.H 


PoLiTICAL HANDBOOK OF THE WORLD: Parliaments, Parties and Press as of 
January 1, 1958. Ed. by Walter H. Mallory. New York, Harper for the 
Council on Foreign Relations, 1958. 229 pp. $3.95. 


THE Political Handbook continues to be a most useful work of reference. While 
it will be recognized that the amount of space devoted to each country must 
largely depend on the information available, the present division of those 
‘above and below the salt’ seems slightly invidious. For example, Cuba, 
Ecuador, the Republic of Ireland, and Finland are allotted three pages each, 
while Jordan and Saudi Arabia appear listed among Other Countries, where they 
are given two inches of space. Perhaps a better arrangement would be to 
devote one page only to the less important countries (Bolivia, Colombia, Costa 
Rica, the Dominican Republic, Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua, Panama, 
Paraguay, and Iceland now have two) and include all ‘above the salt’. Since in 
many cases some members of the Cabinets listed have already changed by the 
time the book appears in print, it would be helpful if the final date for compiling 
information was given. D. K. 


THE RENDERING OF GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES. By M. Arousseau. London, 
Hutchinson University Library, 1957. ix+148 pp. Maps. Index. Ios. 6d. 


‘THE intelligent person at home, reading the newspaper or consulting the atlas, 
wants geographical names which he can recognize, or at least identify with little 
trouble; and he wants them written so that he can say them.’ An Englishman 
‘thinks, and not unreasonably, that foreign words should be pronounced as they 
are written. Whether he pronounces them correctly or not is relatively unim- 
portant when speaking English’ (p. 88). This is a most welcome opinion from 
such an authority as the former Secretary of the Permanent Committee on 
Geographical Names. But that brings us only to the beginning of the problem 
because, as Mr Arousseau states, ‘the number of anglicized, conventionally 
English, and exported English names for places abroad is probably small, con- 
sidered country by country’ (p. 22); hence (as he has pointed out elsewhere) on 
the same day a Russian town was reported in three London newspapers as 
Rzhev, Rjev, and Rzheff respectively. Moreover, ‘whether we like it or not, 
geographical names have to be considered from two opposed positions, that of 
our own language, and that of the rest of the world’ (p. 95). There is thus no 
escape from a double standard, one for popular and one for scholarly use, for 
scholars must ‘strive to render the names in the English alphabet’ in a way that 
will enable fellow scholars ‘to discern the originals through the transcriptions’ 
(p. 89). Chapter vit sets out the dual scheme which Mr Arousseau first proposed 
in the Geographical Journal in 1942. The salient principle recommended for 
scholarly use is that the official spelling should be adopted if this is in a form of 
the Roman alphabet, or, if it is not, a strict rendering ‘in romanized form 
according to systems of transliteration or transcription recommended by the 
PCGN’ should be used (p. 94). What this looks like in practice may be seen 
from the new Times Atlas, where the conventional spelling (or sometimes the 
former name) is given in brackets after the official one—otherwise who would 
recognize ‘Esh Sham’ (Damascus) or ‘Haleb’ (Aleppo)? A criticism of this system 
is that it can preserve in the same map the English, French, Spanish, or Italian 
spellings of ‘jabal’ and ‘wadi’ in countries fast emancipating themselves from 
European rule. Anyone reading this book will find much fascinating informa- 
tion in it. HERMIA OLIVER 
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STATISTICAL YEARBOOK 1957. Ninth Issue. (Also in French.) New York, 
United Nations; London, H.M.S.O., 1957. 674 pp. Clothbound $8. 57s. 
Sw. frs. 34. Paperbound $6.50. 46s. Sw. frs. 28. 


In this issue coverage of Eastern Europe has been extended, and another 
welcome innovation is the first appearance of a chapter on international econo- 
mic aid to under-developed countries. Totals are given of bilateral and multi- 
lateral Government loans and grants received over the three years 1954-6, 
showing in each case the sources of the aid supplied. Another table relates the 
economic aid obtained during that period to the population and fer capita gross 
national product of receiving countries. Dependent territories are excluded 
from the second table for lack of means of precise assessment. This table shows 
that in absolute terms South Korea (which received nearly twice as much aid as 
any other country listed), Vietnam, Pakistan, Brazil, India, Taiwan, and Iran 
benefited most; on a per capita basis Israel heads the list, followed by Jordan, 
Libya, and Laos. Among others Tunisia and Morocco did best, both in the total 
received and on a fer capita basis. Despite inevitable limitations, this section 
deserves to become a permanent feature of the Yearbook and to be extended in 
scope. 


INTERNATIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF POLITICAL SCIENCE. Vol. v. Prepared by 
the International Committee for Social Sciences Documentation. Ed. by 
Jean Meynaud. Associate eds. Jean Meyriat and Jean Viet. (Also in 
French.) Paris, Unesco; London, H.M.S.O., 1958. 296 pp. $6. 30s. 
Frs, 1,800. 


SINCE the publication of the first volume in 1954, the compilers have trebled 
the number of periodicals indexed and have considerably enlarged the number 
of countries from which information on publications is received. Nevertheless, 
by judicious but rigorous selection, the total number of entries has remained 
between four and five thousand. The latest volume contains works published 
in 1956. D. H. 


REPERTOIRE OF THE PRACTICE OF THE SECURITY COUNCIL, Supplement 1952- 
1955. New York, United Nations; London, H.M.S.O., 1957. x+180 pp. 
Index. $1.75. 12s. 6d. Sw. frs. 7.50. 


Tuts first supplement, following the arrangement of the original volume, 
records under appropriate headings the procedure and practice of the Security 
Council to the end of 1955. M. R. 


THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 1958. Second ed.’ London, Europa Publications, 
1958. xv-+958 pp. Tables, Index. 120s. 


THE revised edition of this reference book follows closely the pattern laid down 

by the first edition in 1956. The emergence of Ghana and the Federation of 

Malaya as independent members of the Commonwealth and the establishment 

of the Federation of the West Indies have been treated in the relevant sections 

and much of the information on other territories has been brought up to date. 
D. H 


WorLD CHRISTIAN HANDBOOK. 1957 edition. Ed. by E. J. Bingle and Sir 
Kenneth Grubb. London, World Dominion Press, 1957. xxii-+-312 pp. 
Tables. Index. 15s. 

As Sir Keaneth Grubb points out in his preface, many religious bodies still show 

a marked aversion to supplying information about themselves. Consequently 

this new edition of the World Christian Handbook, like its predecessors, has gaps 
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it was beyond the power of the editors to fill. The handbook, though welcome, 
should therefore be used with caution, the more so as statistics already available 
in. print have not always been transcribed accurately—for instance, the same 
membership is attributed to the Reformed Episcopal Church as to the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church in the section on the United States. For future editions, 
the editors might also consider if there is really any advantage in keeping 
Roman Catholic statistics in a separate section. I. P. 


GUIDE TO RESOURCES FOR COMMONWEALTH STUDIES IN LONDON, OXFORD AND 
CAMBRIDGE: With Bibliographical and other Information. By A. R. 
Hewitt. University of London, The Athlone Press for the Institute of 
Commonwealth Studies, 1957. viii-+-219 pp. Index. ais. 


THE research student coming from overseas will find a great deal of valuable 
information in this guide, written by the Librarian of the Institute of Common- 
wealth Studies. Part 1 deals with the types of material available and includes 
a concise survey of library resources by subject. Part 1 deals with individual 
collections, and Part 111 lists additional research and advisory institutions as 
well as centres of study. Some of the duplication of information in Parts 1 and 
11 could have been avoided by a fuller index. D. H. 


REGISTER OF RESEARCH IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES AND DIRECTORY OF RESEARCH 
INSTITUTIONS. No. 13. 1956/7. Prepared at the National Institute of 
Economic and Social Research, London. London, ASLIB, 1957. vii+ 
156 pp. 30s. 

APART from a few minor alterations the Register for 1956/7 follows the pattern 

of earlier issues. Within each subject division research in progress in the United 

Kingdom is listed in alphabetical order of the sponsoring institution and refer- 

ence is made to previous Registers for work which has already been noted. 

There are indices by institution, by subject, and by the name of the research 

worker. It is a pity that delay in publishing makes some of the entries out of 

date. 


THE ART OF OVERSEASMANSHIP: Americans at Work Abroad. Ed. by Harlan 
Cleveland and Gerard J. Mangone. New York, Syracuse University Press, 
1957. XVii+150 pp. Illus. Tables. $3. 


In 1956 there were more than 100,000 American civilians (not including wives 
and children) working abroad for the State Department, American business, 
religious bodies, or in the academic field as students and teachers. This sym- 
posium volume originated in a research project on the Education and Training 
of Americans for Public Service Abroad, begun in 1956 by the Maxwell School of 
Citizenship and Public Affairs at Syracuse University; it includes papers pre- 
pared for and ‘stimulated’ by a Conference on Americans at Work Abroad held 
at the Maxwell School in March 1957. 

The general conclusion of the editors is that ‘overseas work requires just 
about all the skills and attributes necessary to success in comparable work in 
the more familiar American environment, plus something else’ (p. viii, author’s 
italics), which they term the ‘X factor’—essentially, the personality traits of 
adaptability, self-reliance, and ability to ‘get on’ with other people of differing 
backgrounds. 

The major part of the book treats from differing aspects the question of the 
individual’s adjustment to his work and life in a foreign country, and of the 
training and preparation which will be of the most value in helping him to 
succeed. An interesting paper, by Mr Fred B. Smith, Vice President of the 
Prudential Life Insurance Company, is entitled ‘Altruism Pays: The Role of 
U.S. Business Abroad’. Professor Rowland A. Egger, in the final paper, entitled 
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‘University Training for International Careers’, goes to the heart of the question: 
‘Overseas service must be established... as a permanent career; it must be 
undertaken in the realization that it means a life spent mostly abroad. .. . Our 
overseas operations are gravely burdened by the necessity of coping with ten- 
and twenty-year problems with four- or five-year projects manned by one- or 
two-year personnel. Part of this difficulty derives from our unwillingness to 
admit, even to ourselves, that we are in the business of overseas operations for a 
long, long time’ (p. 150). ELIZABETH COSSTICK 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


Political and General 


BaILey, J. R. A.: National Ambitions: Being a critical study of the European desire 
for Progress. Oxford, Blackwell, 1958. vii+231 pp. Index. 25s. 

BarkKway, Michael: Turning Point for Immigration? Toronto, Canadian Institute 
of International Affairs, 1957. 16 pp. Charts. (Behind the Headlines. Vol. 
XVII. No. 4.) 20 cents. [Canada’s immigration problems. ] 

BERTRAM, G. C. L.: Antarctica Today and Tomorrow, Cambridge at the University 
Press; Dunedin, University of Otago, 1958. 28 pp. 5s. 

An expansion of Dr Bertram’s lecture at Chatham House in December 1956, 
published in International Affairs, April 1957. 

BoppeE, Derk: China’s Cultural Tradition: What and Whither. New York, Rinehart, 
1957. vi+go pp. Illus. Index. (Source Problems in World Civilization.) $1.25. 

CuRIMES, S. B., and Roots, I. A.: English Constitutional History: A Select Biblio- 
graphy. London, Routledge & Kegan Paul for the Historical Association, 1958. 
39 pp. (Helps for Students of History, No. 58.) 3s. 6d. 

ConoveER, Helen F.: North and Northeast Afvica: A Selected, Annotated List of 
Writings 1951-1957. Mimeographed. Washington, Library of Congress, Re- 
ference Department, General Reference and Bibliography Division, 1957. 
Vv +182 pp. Index. $1.35. 

Constitutional Development in the Commonwealth. Prepared by the Reference 
Division, C.O.I. No. 5. London, H.M.S.O., 1957. 52 pp. Table. 2s. 6d. 

Fawcett, J. E. S.: The /nter se Doctrine of Commonwealth Relations. University 
of London, the Athlone Press for the Institute of Commonwealth Studies, 1958. 
48 pp. (Commonwealth Papers, General Ed. Kenneth Robinson. No. 5.) 5s. 6d. 

Férhandlingarna 1945 om Svensk oe i Norge och Danmark. Stockholm, 
Royal Foreign Office. 47 pp. Ar. 3. 

HEALEY, Denis: A Neutral Belt in Europe? London, Fabian Society, 1958. 16 pp. 
(Fabian Tract 311.) Is. 3d. 

HENNIS, Wilhelm: Meinungsforschung und reprdsentative Demokratie: Zur Kritik 
politischey Umfragen. Tiibingen, Verlag J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1957. 
64 pp. (Recht und Staat in Geschichte und Gegenwart. Eine Sammlung von 
Vortragen und Schriften aus dem Gebiet der Gesamten Staatswissenschaften 
200/201.) DM 3.80. 

The History of Anglo-American Relations in Brief: A Background Booklet. London, 
Commonwealth-American Current Affairs Unit, 1958. 40 pp. 2s. 6d. 

Jounson, Walter: The American President and the Art of Communication: An 
Inaugural Lecture, delivered before the University of Oxford on 13 May 1958. 
Oxford at the Clarendon Press, 1958. 21 pp. 2s. 6d. 

JunGxK, Robert: Brighter than a Thousand Suns: The Moral and Political History of 
the Atomic Scientists. Trans. into English by James Cleugh. London, Gollancz 
in association with Rupert Hart-Davis, 1958. 350 pp. Index. 2!Is. 

KING-HALL, Stephen: Defence in the Nuclear Age. London, Gollancz, 1958. 223 pp. 
18s. (See Professor Blackett’s paper, ‘Nuclear Weapons and Defence: Com- 
ments on Kissinger, Kennan and King-Hall’ in this issue of /nternational 
Affairs, pp. 421-34.) 

Kraus, Michael: The North Atlantic Civilization. Princeton, N.J., Toronto, New 
York, London, D. Van Nostrand, 1957. 192 pp. Bibliog. Index. (An Anvil 
Original. No. 25. Under the general editorship of Louis L. Snyder.) $1.25. 

8s. 6d. 
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LAWRENCE, John: Hard Facts: A Christian looks at the world. London, SCM Press, 
1958. 63 pp. 3s. 6d. 

LEONHARDT, Rudolf Walter: 77 mal England: Panorama einer Insel. Munich, Piper, 
1957- 449 pp. DM 17.80. 

The Nuclear Dilemma, Letters to the Editor reprinted from The Times with a Leading 
Article. 53 pp. Is. 

PENDLE, George: South America. Cambridge at the University Press for the 
National Book League, 1957. 29 pp. 3s. 


A bibliography with introduction describing books of special interest. 


Political Advance in the United Kingdom Dependencies. London, H.M.S.O., 1958. 
28 pp. Map. (Central Office of Information Reference Pamphlet, No. 6.) 2s. 6d. 

PortTER, Paul A.: The Gulf of Aqaba: An International Waterway : Its Significance to 
International Trade. Washington, D.C., Public Affairs Press, 1957. 18 pp. 
Map. 50 cents. 


Contains statements by international authorities supporting the view that the Gulf 
of Aqaba is an international waterway. 


RevuTER, Paul: International Institutions. Trans. by J. M. Chapman. London, 
Allen & Unwin, 1958. 316 pp. Bibliog. Index. (Minerva Series of Students’ 
Handbooks.) 28s. [French ed. reviewed in International A ffairvs, October 1956, 
p. 482.] 

RIEBEN, Henri: La Suisse et l’Europe: Tivé a part de la Revue économique et sociale, 
Lausanne, October 1957. 3rd ed. Centre de Recherches Européennes de 1’Uni- 
versité de Lausanne Ecole H.E.C., 1958. 48 pp. 

SCHWARZENBERGER, Georg: The Legality of Nucleay Weapons. London, Stevens for 
the London Institute of World Affairs, 1958. vii-+61 pp. Paperbound 3s. 6d. 
Clothbound Ios. 

SIEGLER, Henrich von: The Reunification and Security of Germany: A documentary 
basis for discussion. Bonn, Vienna, Zurich, Siegler & Co., KG., 1957. 184 pp. 
Maps. [German ed. reviewed in International Affairs, April 1957, p. 229.] 

SWISHER, Carl Brent: Historic Decision of the Supreme Court. Princeton, N.J., 
Toronto, New York, London, D. Van Nostrand, 1958. 193 pp. Index. (An 
Anvil Original under the general editorship of Louis L. Snyder.) $1.25. 8s. 6d. 

U.N.: Background Paper on Chapter XI of the Charter Concerning Non-Self-Governing 
Territories. Mimeographed. New York, United Nations; London, H.M.S.O., 
1957- 76 : 

U.N.; Disormamshi and the United Nations: The ‘Partial-Measures’ Approach and 
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